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LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 
BY CHRISTOPHER P. ORANOH. 


Deem not the yoice of God withdraws, 
Though thou in vain hast hearkened ; 
Or that the world is dark because 
Thy window-panes are darkened, 


It may be that thy ear has failed 
To catch His intonations ; 

Thy faith too dull—thine eye too veiled 
For Sorrow’s revelations. 


Only the storm-wind rends the bars 
Of cloud in our repining. 
Only the darkness brings the stars , 
In their eternal shining. ‘ 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 





RESPUBLICA, 
BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


ALL men areequal? This is not our creed. 

Rather, with proud insistence, do we hold 

Not even the same birth, or power, or gold, 

Mikes men the same. We will not trust, indeed, 

A king’s son to be kingly ; whom we need— 

The man of royal worthyof finer mold 

Than other men—we seck. Not as of old 

The indolent aristocrats decreed 

The king’s son should be king ; we will ebey 

Kings only, not kings’ sons. He shall be king— 

The people’s servant and the nation’s seer— 

Who, far from being of our common clay, 

Challenges all the loyalty we bring 

Because among us he hath not his peer. 
Portsmouts, N. H. 
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DUSK. 


BY ARTHUR GRAVES CANFIELD, 








Wuart mysterious country lies 
Mirrored in those dreamy eyes, 

Biuer than midsummer skies? 

What strange vision chains their gaze 
On the sunset’s fiery blaze? 


Is it an Arabian night, 
Grand Alrashid in his pride, 
Turbaned courtiers, richly dight, 
And with cimeters at side, 
Bearded viziers, troops of slaves? 


Or, in haloes of romance, 

Merry England, Sunny France, 
Jestors trolling merry staves, 
Falcons darting through the air, 
Tourneys, where the trumpet’s blare 
Summons knights to break a lance 
For the prize of beauty’s glance? 


Or it’s some grim spot in Spain ; 
Moorish castles, dim and haunted, 

An Alhambra half enchanted, 
Horsemen sweeping o’er the plain ; 
And, where Cross and Crescent meet, 
Shock of battle, swift retreat. 


Or the shadow-haunted land, 
Where, beside the storied Usk, 
Far Caerleon’s turrets stand, 
Gleaming dimly throngh the dusk ; 
Tangled woods, where darkly loom, 
Robber-casties in the gloom ; 
Arthur, at his table round ; 
Lancelot, of knights the knight ; 
Percival, the far-renowned 3 
Gawain, fresh from border wars ; 
Rude Sir Kay and stout Sir Boss ; 
And, his fair face all alight, 
Good Sir Galahad, the pure, 
In whose eyes strange fires burn pale ; 
He hath seen the Holy Grail! 


Is it one or all of these 
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That the fair young dreamer sees 


On the sunset’s fading b/aze, 
While the darkening glory lies 
Deeply mirrored in her eyes, 
Half reflected on her cheek? 
Is it one of these or all ; 
Allornone? I dare not speak, 
Lest those lovely eyelids fall 
And the sweet face turn away. 
I’m content, the whil® I may, 
Unobserved, behind my book, 
Just to see those eyes and look 
On their full-orbed loveliness— 
Just to gaze and dream and guess ; 
For, whate’er that strange land be 
That they see, or seem to see, 
I, who peer into those eyes, 
Glimpse the hills of Paradise. 
BERLIN, GERMANY, 
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THE TENDENCY OF ART IN 
FICTION. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 











We have come toa very interesting point 
in the development of the science and art 
of literature-making. The late Prof. Sid- 
ney Lanier, in his essays on English fiction 
and on the theory and practice of versifica- 
tion was, as time has proved, but a little 
way ahead of a wave of keen thought, a 
current of eager investigation touching 
these subjects. Mr. Howells, in The Oen- 
tury, Mr. James, in the same and in Long- 
man's Magazine, Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner, in The Atlantic, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
in the North American Review, have led the 
discussion from various American points of 
view, whilst the late Anthony Trollope, in 
his very interesting ‘‘ Autobiography,” Mr. 
Walter Besant, in his “‘ Art of Fiction,” 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson, in his essay, ‘‘ Ro- 
mance,” in Longman’s Magazine, and Mr. 
James Payn, in ‘‘Some Private Views,” 
have rung the changes down the English 
grooves of thought. I have carefully read 
nearly all of these papers, with a view to 
reaching, if possible, the average of judg- 
ment to which they point. The most 
strihing feature of the discussion is 
that, no matter how much the _ theor- 
ists differ at other points, they all 
agree that toward realism is the strongest 
trend of to-day’s fiction literature. 

It would seem that the practical shifts 
which have been so long used by artists are 
now just being fairly found out and turned 
to profit by poets and novelists. Even Lord 
Tennyson has admitted the force of sketch- 
ing directly from Nature, and has given 
hints of his realistic methods. But the 
chief bone of quarrel among the cham- 
pions of opposing theories of fiction-writ- 
ing, is what may be named the axis, the 
proper axis of the novel. One party says: 
The story; the other says: The picture. One 
declares that there are no more stories to 
tell; the other retorts that~mere transcripts 
from life are of about as much value as 
tin-typer, or, at best, photographs. It is 
true; no doubt, that good new stories, of 
surprising plot and interesting incident, 
are rather hard to find; and, on the other 
band, it can be proved that realism finally 
lands usin the dirt. But one who does not 
wish to take either side of the dispute can, 
“ with an eye serene,” watch the ‘‘ pu'se of 
the machine,” and come to a fairly reliable 
understanding of what it is doing and why 
it-is doing it. 

Literature is a more fertile field than 
it formerly was, and its grain is worth 
more a bushel, To change the figure, 








all of our towns and cities—even be- 
side our cross-roads. Men and women 
study for the profession of literature just 
as they used to study for that of music or 
the law. They fit up their fiction-shops and 
poetry-manufactories with the same adver- 
tising flourishes formerly resorted to by 
cobblers and sign-painters, clock-tinkers, 
and cross-road blacksmiths. Nor is there 
anything wrong about this, unless it tend 
toward a cheapening of the wares of the 
literature-makers. The greater chance is 
that it will tend that way. Given a market 
for fiction at so much a thousand words, 
and a writer who is wholly dependent on 
fiction-making for his livelihood, and you 
may calculate the result with very satisfac- 
tory accuracy, and sum the whole up thus: 
The writer will most probably give too 
much consideration to quantity. In fact, 
we have a plethora of proof that, in Amer- 
ica at least, the shops of the fiction-makers 
are running night and day, with a view to 
making the utmost dollar their wares will 
command. 

This haste and enterprise may be 
proper, too, if the result be not a loss of 
fiber and a weakening of the tissues of 
literature. There is a great demand for 
light reading in both prose and verse 
here in America, where our free schools 
have been doing a noble work. The popu- 
lar novelist has grown to be a most power- 
ful agent for good or for evil. His influ- 
ence begins before the school-teacher’s has 
ceased. His novels are read between lessons. 
It is in vain that M. Alphonse Daudet 
inecribes his last and most filthy novel with 
the sentence: ‘‘ Pour mes file quand ils 
auront vingt ans.” His sons will read it 
before they are fifteen. It is also quite use- 
less for M. Daudet to try to make any sane 
reader believe that ‘‘Sapho,” or any such 
tissue of rottenness, was written with a great 
moral lesson in view. It was deliberately 
written for sous and francs, The French 
fiction-writers have got on further in real- 
ism than the English and American novel- 
ists and story-writers have. But it is not 
difficult to forecast just about how soon the 
gap will be closed up. 

It is a dangerous point in any art 
when its votaries deem technique of 
more importance than moral effect, and 
market price most important of all; for 
such a state of things brings about just 
such discussions as the one to which I 
have alluded in the opening sentences of 
this paper; and such discussions tend to 
cheapen art and art methods. The law 
was a distinguished and desirable pro- 
fession before mills were erected to 
grind out lawyere at a stated price per 
capita. When schools of authorship be- 
come common the great power of the pen 
will be dissipated. Think of a college with 
a professor of fiction, text-books on the art 
of novel-writing, etc.! But all this discus- 
sion tends in that direction. ‘‘Why,” say 
M. Daudet and the Freach school, ‘‘our 
novels are built on scientific principles. We 


| go about, note-book in hand, end gather 
facts from life—clean facts, dirty facts, 


tame facts, startling facts; and when we 
have enough we retire to our studios and 
begin building a novel. It. is the building 
process upon which we claim our letters 
patent. What do we care for the nature of 
our material, provided we build with con- 


summate art? We'care little how gross, 


unclean and repellent are our subjects, if 
we can but get our drawing perfect, and 
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our coloring and atmosphere true to life. 
It is the art that is immortal!” To a con- 
clusion of this sort all discussion on the art 
of fiction-making inevitably runs, and will 
run, 80 long ab the discussion reaches no 
deeper than to the technical framework of 
the novel or the story, and so long as the 
shop of the novelist is conducted on the 
commercial plan of supplying the demand, 
without regard to the quality of the ware 
demanded. 

It would be a much wholesomer sign 
of the times if our fiction-writers were 
discussing how to make novels pleasingly 
harmless, or grandly helpful, or harm- 


lessly amusing, or charmingly instruc- . 


tive, instead of warring over what a novel 
is. Of course there is a difference between 
ambrosia and baby-tea. Fiction may be 
wholesomely virile without being in the 
slightest degree rank and vicious; so it may 
be tender and sweet without being insipid 
in any of its elements. The poignant danger 
of the present situation is that all the lines 
of fiction-literature appear to be converg- 
ing to afocus, somewhere in the distance, 
on that which dissects rottenness, 
nastiness, wickedness and artificial happi- 
ness under the sweet light of genius and in 
the delusive atmosphere of rarest art. Is it 
our culture that is forcing us upon this 
condition of things, or have we a mere 
phase, a curious vogue, a transient excep- 
tion to the grand general trend of intel- 
lectual and moral progress? Is fiction- 
writing a high calling, or is the novelist. 
mere auteur a argent? 
ORAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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AS SEEN BY A JAPANESE BUDDHIST. 


BY WILLIAM ©, WILKINSON, D.D. 








Here is something highly interesting. 
It comes to us fresh from Japan. I take it 
from the Japan Gaeette of August 16th, 1884. 
The Japan Gazette is a fortnightly news- 
paper, published in English, at Yokohama. 
What I here bring thence before the many 
thousands who read Tug INDEPENDENT con- 
sists of extracts from an article entitled 
“The Future of Religion in Japan.” This 
article is not an original composition in the 
Japan Gazette. It is the translation into 
English, from Japanese, of an article that 
appeared a few weeks previously to the date 
above given, in a native newspaper of 
Japan—the Jiji Shimpo, if you will have 
the name. 

This expression of opinion from an origi- 
nal Japanese source, on a point of such 
interest and importance as the future of 
religion in Japan, is remarkable. It is re- 
markable in more ways than one. The in- 
telligence and the method of the writer are 
indicative of great capacity inthe Japanese 
intellect. Evidently the Japanese are the 
Yankees of the Orient. What good sense, 
what adjustableness to circumstances, what 
foresight, what readiness to accept the pre- 
destined future, are evinced here! But 
more remarkable still is the evidence fur- 


Buddhism. “ 
It is notorious that there is just nowa 
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the subject, both in England and America. 
Witness the propagandist activity of a cer- 
tain coterie of American an! Englisk con- 
verts to this foreign and obsolescent false 
religion. «Exactly in time with these things 
in the Occident, behold, here steps forward 
an intelligent Buddbist from a land of 
Buddhism, to foreshow the hastening fall 
of his faith under the advance of ‘young 
energetic Christianity.” 

Nothing that I could possibly say or sug- 
gest would be half so interesting, half so 
instructive, as the translated Japanese and 
Buddhist article itself, from which I am 
keeping my readers too long. It will be 
observed that the point of view occupied 
by the writer is apparently, perhaps not 
certainly, that of one who is himself a 
Buddhist, by prescription, though not by 
any intimate personal conviction. He dis- 
cusses his question not at all as one who 
cares which is true (or which less false), 
Buddhism or Christianity, but simply as 
one who disinterestedly calculates the 
chances of the future. There is evident, 
however, « bias—the bias of use and wont 
—in favor of Buddhism. I cannot forbear 
directing especial attention beforehand to 
the pregnant paragraphs that conclude this 
noteworthy article from Japan. Buddhism, 
the writer thinks, has a comparatively light 
hold in Japan, because, when first intro- 
duced there, it was said by its propagators 
to be the same thing as the Shintoism which 
it was brought forward to supplant. The 
truth thus suggested is a universal one; 
and the obvious applieation for us is that, 
the more Christianity is conformed to the 
world, in whatever form the world for the 
moment surrounds it, the less real power 
will Christianity have over the world. 

After a few opening sentences, which 
may be omitted, the Japanese writer says: 

‘* Before entering on the investigation of our 
theme, we would guard our readers from think- 
ing we intend discussing the essential principles 
of either Buddhism or Christianity ; for, if the 
one be praised at the expense of the other, an 
endless discussion of particulars would be pro- 
voked, and end ina mere strife of words, Be- 
sides, as we are ignorant of what is right or 
wrong, good or bad, in these religions, we do 
not desire to criticise or discuss these points, 
But, viewing society generally, and inquiring 
what are the principles of victory in the various 
rivalries for success, we would apply the same 
principles to our examination in the case of 
religion, and from thence draw our conclusions, 
We would beg our readers not to think that, in 
case one principle of victory be thus established, 
end another of defeat be exhibited, this pro- 
ceeds necessarily from the nature of the religion 
in question.” 

The philosophical coolness of the fore- 
going, its abstinence from dealing with-anr 
but secondary causes, its ignoring of the 
question of true or false in the religions 
compared, will remind many of Gibbon’s 
famous fourteenth chapter. The next sen- 
tence lets out a little of the bias of the 
writer against Christianity : 

“Entering on our examination, with this 
principle in view, we regret to eay that it is our 
opinion that Buddhism cannot long hold its 
ground, and that Christianity must finally pre- 
vail throughout all Japan. We do not mean by 
this that it will do so at once, thia day or this 
month. In the present state of things, with the 
exception of the learned and most respectabie 
class and a few Shinto priests, all Japan to a 
man is Buddhist, whilst those of the Christian 
faith are not a thousandth part of the people. 
Of course the Buddhist faith is very prosper- 
GU « os 

“Let us first inquire what it is that obtains 
the greatest credence with men; and then, 
second, whether the Buddhist priests or Chris- 
tian teachers have these essentials in the larger 
measure, If this be settled, we can decide, 
without the possibility of any one being able 
to object, which shall prevail. Let us, then, pro- 
ceed in order to the examination of these two 
points.” 

The enumeration which follows here- 
upon of the forces that work for the spread 
and perpetuity of any religion, is charac- 
terized by a highly practical turn of mind 
on the part of the writer. It is curious, by 
the way, to see ‘‘ virtue” sandwiched in, 
with such frank indignity, between other 
forces of an inferior order: 

“In human society the number of things that 
secure the faith of men are many, and, in our 
view, the most powerful of these are five: Ist, 
money-power ; 2d, intelligence ; 3d, virtue ; 4th, 
rank ; 5th, the power of habit.” 

Io the matter of “rank,” the Japapese 
writer holds the balance about even be- 


tween Buddhism and Christianity. He 
begins by mentioning, and then at once, 
without discussion, dismissing this point. 
He makes, however, a passing remark, 
worthy to be heeded by Christians inclined 
to regard a state establishment of religion 
as gain to the cause of the Gospel: 

“ Although the Buddhist priests hold the ofti- 
cial positions of religious teachers under the 
Government, yet, in the view of the common 
people, it is not a position commanding their 
faith.” 

After thus disposing of the subject of 
‘‘rank,” the writer proceeds to deal with 
the remaining four topics, in their order as 


previously named. What he says of 
**money-power” is too interesting to 
admit of much condensation. After recog- 


nizing the superior wealth of ‘ foreign 
believers,” he goes on: 


“The Buddhists think that believing them- 
selves and caring for their own interests is 
enough, The Christian believers not only be- 
lieve themselves, but also exert themselves to 
extend the principles of their religion to other 
nations, It is therefore deducible, from reason 
alone, that the resources of the Buddhist priests 
cannot equal those of Christian teachers. If, in 
addition, we examine the facts, we will find that 
our conclusion from reason is just as we thought, 
without mistake. Take, for example, what 
Christian teachers and Buddhist priests are 
doing to-day. The European and American 
churches not only fully care for all the interests 
of religion in their own countries, but also for 
those things without direct relation to their 
religion, such as education, sanitary measures, 
charitable institutions, and the like. For these 
purposes they expend vast sums of money, 
Above all, for relief of the poor, aside from 
all that the governments do, Christian teachers 
comm nly attend to these in person. But the 
church s are not satisfled with this care for 
religion in their own countries, but, in order to 
extend their religious principles, contribute 
large sums of money to support numbers of 
missionaries to foreign countries. Again, to 
translate religious books into the languages of 
all countries, and to circulate them cheaply ; for 
such purposes as these great sums are 
expended, For exataple, it is reported that the 
American Bible Society has published the Bible 
in above one hundred and sixty languages and 
circulated it in various countries, Also that the 
society, during seventy years from the beginning 
of this century, has published over one hundred 
million copies of the Scriptures. Again, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society every year at 
present, publishes about two million copies. Of 
these, one half are circulated in foreign countries, 
and of these the larger part are gratuitously 
distributed, but few being sold, For this pur- 
pose, the amount contributed from all quarters 
is five hundred thousand dollars yearly. On the 
other hand, money expended by Buddhist 
priests in Japan is confined to building and re- 
pairing temples, and is not sufficient for their re- 
ligious needs, How, then, can money be expended 
for other purposes? How it was of old, we are 
unable to say; but, at the present, occasionally 
we see in the papers that the priests of the Shin- 
shiu sect at such and such a place have built 
a hospital, or contributed something to building 
a road; or that, in Tokio, such and such a sect 
has opencd an orphanage. With ouly these ex- 
amples, that the amount of money at their 
command and the extent of their influence must 
both be small, is very evident indeed. And as to 
sending missionaries abroad, with the exception 
of the Honganji’s opening one or two branch 
temples in China and Corea, we have heard of 
nothing. Therefore, pot only from reason but 
from facts, we must say the Buddhist priests can- 
not equal the Christian teachers,” 


The comparative intelligence of Budd. 
hists and Christians is a topic largely 
treated by the Japanese writer. The fol- 
lowing extracts will show how sadly his 
own fellow-religionists suffer in his opinion 
as contrasted with Christians: 

“The Buddhists, holding on only to their old 
homes, and living in them, find it very difficult 
to adopt Western ideas; not on account of lack 
of knowledge alone can they not do so ; but, even 
though there may be those who understand the 
importance of Western sciences, and may even 
wish to adopt them, yet, since physical science 
and Buddhist principles are so far separated, 
their adoption would be hke putting water into 
fire. As the heat of the fire is great, the water 
would be of no avail; and, if more water were 
used, there would be danger the fire would be 
put out. That a system so debased and corrupt 
through hundreds and thousands of years, not 
even dreaming of the principles of physical 
science, should seek to join the pbysical 
sciences, would not only fail of any benefit, but 
be in danger of self-destruction. Western 
Ohristianity, for hundreds of years joined with 
civilization, and advancing with it, is not to be 





sciences cannot stand together. They are incon- 
sistent the one with the other. Buddhism can- 
not be acceptable to any but ignorant believers ; 
on the other hand, Christianity, though some- 
times forced to do so, yet since it does unite with 
the physical sciences, secured the faith of the 
higher classes. This the Buddhists can in no 
wise expect to do. Therefore, on the point of 
intelligence, also, that the Buddhistsare inferior 
to the Christian teachers, no Buddhist can 
deny.” 

The comparison of the “‘ virtue” of Chris- 
tians with that of Buddhists is managed 
with much delicacy. The real opinion, 
however, of the writer comes out with suf- 
ficient clearness. Suppose, he virtually 
says, for argument’s sake, that the Japan- 
ese people in general exceed the foreigners 
in general in virtue, still we are compelled 
to admit that the advantage is on the other 
side as between Buddhist teachers and 
Christian teachers. 


“ Taking both classes as a whole, and compar- 
ing their principles in regard to personal ad- 
vantage or disinterestedness; seeking the wel- 
fare of others without seeking a reward for them- 
selves—doing such things as these, which has 
the pre-eminence? Or, making the principles of 
their religion secondary ; seeking their own in- 
terests; teaching the rewards of a future world 
to others, but themselves seeking the greatest 
praise of this present evanescent world; out- 
wardly professing to save the souls of men, but 
privately gratifying their, own desires—doing 
such things as these, which has the less? We 
believe, if search were made minutely of these 
things, the superior virtue will be found greatest 
among Christian teachers, and the lack of it, and 
the most of bad conduct, would be found among 
Buddhist priests.” 


There are, in the view of the Japanese 
writer, two other potent causes working 
for Christianity and against Buddhism, in 
addition to those previously specified : 


“The position of Christian teachers toward 
Buddhist priests is aggressive, or that of assail- 
ants, while that of Buddhist priests toward 
Christian teachers is defensive. e 

* Buddhism has for centuries had the ascend- 
ency in Japan, and been without an enemy in 
all the land; according to the pruverb, ‘A 
country without an enemy will certainly perish.’ 
Thus Buddhism, having reached the extreme of 
decay, in contending with the young, energetic 
Christianity, is just as if an old man at the point 
of death should undertake to contend with a 
lusty young man. Which of them would con- 
quer, a three year old child could easily tell.” 


The second of the two additional causes 
is thus stated : 

“The Japanese people are indifferent in relig- 
ious matters, The higher classes, who move 
outside of the religious sects, these, of vourse, are 
indifferent; but the lower classes, even those 
who truly believe in the sects, lack regard for 
the difference of sects to a wonderful de- 
gree. . . « 

“When Buddhism and Christianity are in 
conflict fur the ascendency, this is a great disad- 
vantage to Buddhism ; for, with a people so in- 
different to the difference of sects, that they 
should worship Jesus Christ with the same 
mind as they do Inari or Miojin, is not at all 
inconsistent in their estimation, nor contrary to 
their custom, 

‘This must also be a cause for the prevalence 
of Christianity. 

“‘Note.—Recent Shinto scholars say that, 
when Buddhism entered our country, all the 
Japanese believed their ancient Shintoism and 
hated Buddhism. Buddhist priests formulated 
a doctrinal device to extend their religion. They 
said that Tensho-Daijin was the same as Dai- 
nichi-Niorai ; that Atsuta-Jinja was the same as 
Kurikara-Fudo, and the like, so that Buddhism 
and Shintoism was the same thing; and so the 
people were reconciled to it, and it became at 
once prevalent in our country.” 


The writer concludes that, ‘* unless here- 
after Buddhist priests very greatly change 
their character for the better,” the doom of 
Buddhism is inevitable. ‘‘Are ye, the 
priests,” he asks, finally, ‘‘ aware of this?” 

The thoughtful Christian reader will find 
not only encouragement, but also food for 
serious meditation in these truly remarkable 
testimonies from a Buddhist land. The 
same writer who foretells for us the im- 
pending triumph of Christianity in Japan, 


warns us, likewise, of two dangers—the one 
a danger threatening at once both the life of 
religion among us here at home, and the 
other threatening the really vital success of 
our missionary efforts abroad. We must 
beware how, on the one hand, we fall into 
that liberalism in religion which finds one 





meptioned ip the same day with Buddhism. On 
the whole, Japanese Buddhism and Western 


thing about as good as another in creed, 


in the very act of doing so unconsciously . 


such indifferentism is a stage of mortifica- 
tion very near indeed to death. And we 
must beware, also, on the other hand, lest 
Buddhists, in being made nominal Chris. 
tians, be ‘‘ healed slightly” of their false 
belief. The hint to us on this point is too 
plainto be missed. There is danger that 
the Japanese Buddhists, and with these 
probably also Buddhists of other races, 
may accept Christianity in a spirit of easy 
indifferentism that will make the Chris- 
tianity accepted very little better, to them, 
than the Buddhism given up in exchange. 
Against both these two dangers it behooves 
us heedfully to guard. 


TaRrytowy, N, Y. 
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AT THE NAVAJO RESERVATION. 


BY HERBERT WELSH, 
SECRETARY OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS AssOCIATION, 








On theafternoon of Friday, May 16th, the 

day of our arrival at the sheep-corral, I was 

returning from a stroll through one of the 

neighboring valleys which lie sheltered be- 

tweenthe mountains. I had just climbed to 

the top of a steep ravine, through which a 

noisy stream, filled to overflowing by the 

melting snows, hurried downward. The 

scene which met my eye, striking in itself, 

was illustrative of a condition of society 

which soon must belong only to the past. 

It seemed to be a picture rather of the old 

West of the early Colonial days, with its 
clearings and log cabins in the depths of 
the forest, than the present West, with its 

lonely ranch and broad, unshaded prairie. 

In the immediate foreground lay a level 
sward, its fresh verdure heightened in bril- 
liancy by the rays of the sun fast sinking 
toward the horizon. Beyond stood the 
sheep corral with its palisade of pine stakes 
adjoining the three log huts to which | 
referred in a previous letter. Around this 
scunt evidence of man’s presence and handi 

work rose the solemn pines, moaning in 
the cool evening breeze and swaying their 
great, dark branches against the back- 
ground of the mountains, blue with inter- 

vening haze. 

But a touch of human interest was 

not wanting to the scene; for, in front 
of the cabins, were little groups of In- 
dians, clad in their picturesque parti-colored 
raiment, standing in various postures or 
stretched upon the ground with that pecu_ 
liar, unconscious grace more common with 
uncivilized than civilized man. A large 
fire was burning on the ground near the 
log huts. As I approached I noticed an In. 
dian, mounted on a small, spirited horse, 
riding out from under the shadow of the 
pines. As he came near, his horse, fright- 
ened at sight of the fire, curveted from 
side to side in a most graceful manner, but 
so as to test the horsemanship of his rider. 
The appearance of the Indian was such as 
immediately to attract my attention. His 
figure, tall and lightly built, was suggestive 
of grace and activity. His head was bound 
with the accustomed scarlet cloth. About 
his body he wore 4 close-fitting shirt of 
black corduroy; his knee breeches were of 
the same material. His leggings and moc- 
casins, made of tanned deerskins, were orna. 
mented with silver buttons. On his neck 
hung a chain of coral and turquoise. The 
latter stone seems to be held in high esteem 
among the Navajos, and pieces of it de- 
scend as heirlooms from father to son. 
The face of this man was one'of marked 
intelligence—the, nose aquiline, the lips 
firm and thin, the dark eyes full of fire, the 
whole expression animated. It was Paiche- 
La-Ki (worker in white iron), one of the 
best silversmiths of the tribe. I had subse- 
quently an opportunity to examine several 
specimens of this man’s work, which 
evinced, considering how limited must have 
been his opportunities for acquiring 4 
knowledge of his art, quite remarkable 
skill. 

Mr. Gardiner and I held a lengthy 
conversation with Paiche-La-Ki and 
found him progressive in his ideas. He 
expressed himself as anxious to learn more 
concerning his art, and told us, also, that 
he was about to build himself a log hut to 
replace his hogan or wicky-up. Quite 
number of Navajos, I learned, are on the 
eve of a similar improvement in the manner 
of living, which I take to be an interesting 
sign of advancement among them. The 
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from storm and cold that these Indians at 
present employ, is the rudest form of dwell- 
ing imaginable. It is a hut built of the 
boughs and trunks of small trees, enclosing 
sufficient space to accommodate a family 
with its property and paraphernalia. The 
roof and sides of the hut are smeared with 
mud, which, soon becoming baked under the 
action of dry air and hot sun, renders the 
dwelling tolerably water-proof. The hogan, 
for additional shelter and support, is fre- 
quently placed against the side of a hill. 
Tne Navajos, among a multitude of super- 
stitio.s, have one regarding death that is 
curious, and, to them, must be attended with 
much inconvenience. They try, if possible, 
always toavoid the occurrence of a death in 
their hogans. If any one is sick, and disso- 
lution seems close at hand, an opening is 
made in the north side of the hut (if I 
mistake not) through which the sufferer 
is drawn into the open air, where he is 
allowed to die. Should an inmate of the 
hogan die unexpectedly in the night, or 
before this precaution can be taken, the 
hogan is then abandoned and its former 
occupants build themselves a home else- 
where. That night Mr. Marshall, Mr. Gar- 
diner, and I slept on the earth floor of one 
of the log cabins by the sheep corral. 
Eight Navajos shared our bed. The night 
was clear and cold, and, through the un- 
glazed window, when at times I rose to sup- 
ply the dying fire with a fresh log, I could 
see the stars shining over the dark outline 
of the mountains. It seemed very far away 
from civilization. 

The following morning at an early 
hour we were again in the saddle on 
our way back to Fort Defiance. We 
stopped for afew moments at the trading 
tent of Messrs. Clark & Hubbell, to collect 
some blankets and other articles which we 
had previously purchased from the Indians, 
and then pressed on rapidly, reaching the 
Agency by two o'clock in the afternoon. 
A word regarding Navajo blankets. It has 
occurred to many persons who have seen 
and used these articles of Indian manu- 
facture that a sale might be found for them 
in the East. They are woven, for the most 
part, of native wool, by the Navajo women, 
and are heavy, durable, rich in coloring 
and novel in design. I am told that most 
of them are watefproof, and that they will 
outlast the best blankets of our own manu- 
facture. They serve a variety of purposes, 
since they may be used as bed covering, 
saddle blankets, foot rugs or portieres. In 
price, as possibly I have mentioned in a 
previous letter, they have a wide range— 
from one dollar to one hundred, or even 
upward. Very good specimens, service- 
able for ordinary purpuses, of pleasing 
color and design, can be bought for from 
five to ten dollars. 


Upon our arrival at the Agency I found 
an Indian awaiting our return, who had 
come from his home, distant fifty miles 
from Fort Defiance, to see us. He was one 
of the Navajo chiefs who accompanied 
Major Riordan on a visit to the East dur_ 
ing the past Winter. He met me in Phila- 
delphia, and now seemed highly pleased to 
extend a welcome to Mr. Gardiner and my- 
self in his own country. I believe that 
much good may be accomplished by bring- 
ing representative men of such a tribe as 
the Navajos, the members of which have 
had no opportunity of knowing the power 
of the white man, where they may see the 
wealth and extent of our civilization. The 
impression produced on those men who ac. 
companied Major Riordan was profound, 
and the stories they have told of their visit 
since their return have had a wide circula- 
tion among their people. Previous to this 
journey they had no conception of the vast 
numbers and extraordinary inventions of 
the whites. The result has been to 
awaken in their minds a strong desire for the 
progress of their own race. This, they see, 
can only be attained through the education 
of their children. 

On Saturday evening, the night of our 
return to Fort Defiance, we witnessed a 
medicine dance, in which about a dozen of 
the Indians took part. It was neither a 
very interesting nor edifying performance. 
The men formed in two lines facing each 


other, holding in their hands little tin, 


boxes filled with pebbles. These . they 
rattled as they danced, keeping time to an 


howlings. One could not but pity the sick 
man whose case might be submitted to their 
ministrations. 

The following day was Sunday, and, as 
there was no clergyman within a hundred 
miles, I asked Mr. Marshall’s permission to 
conduct a lay service in the school-room 
for the benefit of the employés and those 
Indians who might care to be present. Mr. 
Marshall cordially assented. Quite a 
goodly congregation gathered in the large 
upper room of the school-house. Most of 
the Agency employés were present and a 
few Indian women. The children of the 
school looked and listened in wandering 
silence. A few hymus, part of the liturgy 
of the Episcopal Church, an extemporane- 
ous prayer and a brief address composed 
ourservice. Willit be amiss to say that 
at its conclusion, Cora, the Indian girl from 
Carlisle, thanked us, with tears in her eyes, 
for the privilege of hearing words to which 
she had long been a stranger? She had 
become a member of the Presbyterian 
Church during her school days in Pennsyl- 
vania. Her emotion was simple and genu- 
ine; yet she is an Indian. When will these 
poor people, now sitting in the darkness and 
the shadow of death, sve the Great Light?—a 
people to whom this nation, calllng itself 
Christian, has dealt oftener in the spirit of 
Satan than in the spirit of Christ. 


Fort DEFIANCE, ARIZONA. 





NEW CREEDS AS EXPONENTS OF 
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BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 


Tue third formal deliverance of Christian 
doctrine in our times consists in the ten 
Peace Articles of the Reformed (German) 
Church. Drawn up by a commission of 
twenty-four representative men, ministers 
and elders, men who represented the two 
conflicting tendencies which for thirty 
years have been convulsing the life of the 
Church, and all the Synods East and West, 
they were adopted withow dissent by the 
General Synod of Tiffin, 1881. In harmony 
with the genius of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, and designed to re-assert its char- 
acteristic doctrines, these ten Peace Articles 
are also in living sympathy with the Ter- 
centenary Articles of 1864. They both 
indicate and express the positive change 
in theological opinion which distinguishes 
the Reformed belief of our day from the 
Calvinistic theology of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

As these Articles are brief and have 
never been accessible to the large majority 
of the readers of Tue INDE?ENDENT, I shall 
quote them in full: 


“1. We recognize in Jesus Christ and his 
sacrifice for fallen man the foundation and 
source of our whole salvation. 

“TI, We hold that the Christian life is be- 
gotten in us by the Word of God, which is ever 
living, and carries in itself the power to quicken 
faith and love in the heart, through the Holy 
Ghost. 

“III, We do not regard the visible church as 
commensurate and identical with the invisible 
church, according to the Roman theory ; nor do 
we think that in this world the invisible church 
can be separated from the visible, according to 
the theory of pietism and false spiritualism ; but, 
while we do not identify them, we do not, in our 
views, separate them, 

“TV. We hold that, in the use of the holy 
sacraments, the grace signified by the outward 
signs is imparted to those who truly believe, but 
that those who come to these holy sacraments 
without faith receive only the outward elements 
unto condemnation. 

“VY. We have come to a clearer apprehension 
of the fact that the Christian life is something 
broader and deeper than its manifestations in 
cunscious experience. 

“VI. We hold the doctrine of justification 
through true faith in Jesus Christ, according to 
which only the satisfaction, holiness and 
righteousness of Christ is our righteousness be- 
fore God, and that we cannot receive and apply 
the same to ourselves in any other way than by 
faith only. 

‘VII. We hold the doctrine of the ministerial 
office, according to which the ministers of the 
Church are not lords of faith but servants, mes- 
sengers, heralds, watchmen of Christ, co-workers 
with God, preachers of the Word, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God, 

“*VIEI. We hold the doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of believers over against all Roman- 
iging to priestly power, while we also 
asgert the jon of the ministerial 


“TX. We affirm our confidence in the truth of 
Protestantism over against the errors of Rome 
on the one hand, and against the errors of ra- 
tionalism and infidelity on the other. 

**X, All philosophical and theological specu- 
lations (in the Church) should be held in hum- 
ble submission to the Word of God, which, with 
its heavenly light, should illumine and guide the 
operations and researches of reason.” 
According to this deliverance, the foun- 
dation and source of our whole salvation 
is not the decree of election, but Jesus 
Christ and his sacrifice. Excepting here 
and in the fourth Tercentenary Article, I 
know of no declaration authoritatively 
made by any branch of the Reformed 
Church, in which the person and work of 
Jesus Christ is recognized to be the foun- 
dation truth of the Christian religion. 

If we compare the first with the fifth 
article, we shall see that the two are com- 
plemental. Christianityis not negative only 
—a redemption and salvation from sin and 
death by Jesus Christ—but positive also, a 
new life begotten in us through the Holy 
Ghost. Though not thus expressed, the 
two things, the new life and salvation from 
sin, appear to be co-ordinate ideas. The 
experience of salvation is not in order to 
the Christian life, but the Christian life is 
something broader and deeper than its 
manifestations in our conscious experience 
of salvation. 

The object of saving faith is, not the 
proposition ‘‘that Christ suffered for us 
and that for his sake our sins are remitted 
unto us,” as the Augsburg Confession, Me- 
lanchthon’s Apology, and the confessions of 
the Reformation period generally teach, 
but the faith-object is Jesus Christ himself; 
not the divine promise of forgiveness, but 
the person of our Lord and Redeemer. As 
regards the object of faith, the Canons of 
Dort and the Westminster Standards are an 
advance on the prevalent conception of the 
sixteenth century. 

Whilst Christ is the foundation and 
source of our whole salvativn, and the idea 
of the Christian life appears to be regarded 
as of co-ordinate force, the Articles at the 
same tume affirm the supreme authority of 
the Word of God, and thus maintain the 
‘*formal principle” of the Reformation, 
leaving no room for inferences favorable to 
the errors of mysticism, 


When the Peace Articles are taken to- 
gether, and carefully studied in their con- 
‘nection, it will be seen that the Reformed 
Church, relatively to the theological out- 
look of our age, occupies an attitude which 
has both negative and positive significance. 

The latest exponent of current theological 
thought is the new Congregational Creed, 
or Statement of Doctrine, drawn up by a 
Commission of twenty-four eminent theolo- 
gians, which was appointed at the instance 
of the National Congregational Council, 
held in St. Louis in 1880. When the Com- 
mission had concluded its work, the ‘* State- 
ment of Doctrine” was reported to the 
Churches and to the world through the 
public press. As it was published in Taz 
INDEPENDENT of March 6th, 1884, and sub- 
sequently discussed by correspondents and 
in the editorial columns, it is not neces- 
sary now to quote it at length. 


Though neither approved by nor re- 
ported to a Congregational Council, yet, 
considering the standing and ability of the 
men composing the Commission, also the 
fact that they represent the more conserva- 
tive and less conservative tendencies of 
theological thought in the Congregational 
Church, and that of the whole number 
only two withheld their signatures from the 
document, the twelve articles of this 
** Statement” may rightfully be regarded 
as an authoritative expression of the com- 
mon Christian belief now dominant in that 
denomiuation. Thus viewed, it has pro- 
found meaning as regards the history and 
present status of evangelical theology. 

Compared with the four Tercentenary 
Articles and the ten Peace Articles of the 
Reformed (German) Church, and with the 
"Declaratory Act of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, thenew Congregational 
Creed is more comprehensive and more 
complete than either. The difference in 
this respect arises fromi the nature of the 
occasion, which, in each case, called for a 
modification in the statement of Ohristian 
doctrine. oer 
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was, in each instance, special and definite. 
The celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the aduption of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism seemed to demand and 
justify only a formal summary of the his- i | 
torical, Protestant and Christological i 
truths, which were prominently developed 
during the progress of the celebration. And 
the work of the Peace Commission was not 
to construct a confession of faith, but, 
among other things, to draw up a Statement 
of Doctrine covering those points which | 
had been in controversy, and in regard to | 
which the two parties had seemed to hold 
contradictory opinions. 

Of the “Declaratory Act” the occasion 
was also particular. Exception had been 
taken not so much to the Westminster 
Standards as a body of Christian truth, as 1 
to some logical inferences deducible from 
the decree of unconditional election as 

presented in the Standards, the main pur- 
pose being to fix the lines within which \ 
subscription to the system of doctrine was 
to be enforced. Beyond these lines the 
occasion did not require any authoritative 
expression by the Synod. 

But of the new ‘‘ Congregational Creed” 
the occasion was not particular, but general. 
Not one only, nor several points of Chris- 
tian doctrine, were at issue; nor yet merely 
the limit of the force of subscription to the 
accepted Confession of Faith. But the 
occasion was broader and more solemn, | 
The National Congregational Council felt i 
that there had been developed a change in | 
Christian sentiment and theological con- 
ception affecting both the fundamental 
principle, and more or less the entire sys- 
tem of doctrine of the Westminster Con- 
fession. The intellect of the age had 
changed its point of observation. The 
issues of faith and thought of the seven- 
teenth century were no longer the living 
issues, the mighty tide of history having 
gradually shifted the scientific and philo- 
sophical position of Christian people. The 
sun and moon and fixed stars of the spiritu- 
al heavens were beheld not only from a 
point ona different line of longitude, but 
also from a zone on the opposite side of 
the equator. The same Jesus Christ, and 
the unchangeable truth of the same divine 
revelation in Christ, were seen under new 
aspects, because of the new position and 
the new capacities of the Christian mind. 
The modes of apprehension of a superseded 
age were no longer befitting, and it was 
deemed important to frame a new State- 
ment of Doctrine, embracing all the essen- 
tial parts of Christian truth. Hence, the 
comprehensiveness and intended complete- 
ness of this Creed. 

Compared as to its substance with the 
“Declaratory Act of Scotland, the ‘‘ Cén- 
gregational Creed” is far more positive. 
That act is throughout negative It as- 
serts no positive truth, unless we except 
the first article, which is indeed affirmative, 
but deals exclusively with sin and redemp- 
tion, or the negative aspect of Christianity, 

Compared with the “ Articles” of 1864, 
and tne *‘ Articles” of 1881 adopted by the 
Synod of the Reformed Church, the ‘* Con- 
gregational Creed,” though in form more 
complete, is less positive. It has rich posi- 
tive elements, and these elements cannot 
be scientifically understood but by refer- 
ence to the plastic force of the Christolog- 
ical principle; yet the Christ-idea, or the 
idea that the God-man is absolutely the 
foundation truth of Christianity, nowhere 
comes distinctly to the front as in the 


* Articles” of the Reformed Church. Nor i 
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does the Christological principle appear to 
have been firmly held at all points in the 
process of its construction; hence, though 
pussessing much strength and great worth, 
it is somewhat unsteady in its progress, 
and here and there unequal in the manner 
of building up the parts. 

The four creeds, as these deliverances 
may be styled, which I have been com- » 
paring, have in them much more meaning 4, 
than, at a glance, is apparent. Called forth 
by dissimilar occasions, and very different 
both in forw and in their immediate pur- 
pose, they are nevertheless all indices of 
the same mighty undercurrent of Obristian 
life which distinguishes the Protestant 
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ception concerning the unchangeable reve- 
lation of God in the person of his Son. 
THEOLOGICAL Summary, LancasteR, Pa. 
WHAT WILL SAVE THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY? 


BY THE REV. JOHN FAVILLE. 








Wuen, as in our nation, the majority 
means the government, what will unite a 
political party becomes a momentous ques- 
tion. The history and logic of parties prove 
that the safest weld will be some single 
supreme issue. Not that a party will live and 
grow merely as the exponent of one idea, 
but that it will mass votes through the co- 
hesive power of some promirent danger, or 
reform, or principle. Recognizing other 
issues, this one acts as amagnet. An issue 
with this power will have at least four 
characteristics. It must be: 

1. National. It is dealing with a national 
party. A state or territory may have a 
problem vital to itself, one that will easily 
enlist a majority in it, but it cannot be the 
issue for aparty. The rallying cry of one 
state may be the routing cry of another. 
The unifying issue must touch the nation’s 
thought and life. 

2. Personal. An issue may be national 
and very vital to a few, and still powerless 
as aparty unifier. It is the people who 
make the majority. Torally them, all must 
be interested. Only the questions which 
enlist the school district and fireside, which 
move in some personal way all men, can 
mass them. 

8. Moral. Deepest in men are the moral 
instincts. These do not fluctuate with 
campaigns or parties. Stability and unity 
in personal or party life cannot come if 
they are ignored. Every national problem 
has its moral side; but only that which 
makes its first appeal to man’s better self 
can be trusted as a permanent party vin- 
culum. 

4. Living. Itisa kind act to remember 
and learn from the past, to venerate issues 
once vital; itis no kindness to any party 
to try to rally it to future victory on them. 
It advertises its feebleness. However real 
and sacred the battle past, the younger men 
of the party cannot be rallied upon it. 
There is always enough in the present, if a 
party will honestly face it, to revive the 
oldest and rouse the youngest. Dead 
issues to the front mean party decay; liv- 
ing issues, strength and unity. 

The past records of the Republican Party 
point to such issues in slavery, war, re- 
construction; the result, a party in power. 
The outlook to-day reveals a lack. The 
nominations, platform speeches of the 
party show no issue with the qualities 
named. Disaffection and disintegration are 
in her ranks. Low methods, selfish mo- 
tives are allowed to plead for votes, in the 
place of moral impulse and self-sacrificing 
work—a struggle for victory, because of 
office more than a rally about some great 
principle—the result, conglomeration rath- 
er than crystallization. 

Not less is the Democratic Party lacking. 
For years it has been, as a national party, a 
negative. A keen critic, a hungry beggar, 
it has presented no issue that can perma- 
nently mold or hold a national party. 
Aside from that of getting control of the na- 
tion ‘‘ for the nation’s good,” it has nosingle 
positive rallying cry now that can arrest 
men. It has no vital, unifying issue from 
within. Its ranks are not unbroken, ani, if 
defeated in the present campaign,it will be, 
as in the past, without a magnet. 

It is a time of party transitions and disrup- 
tions. Republioans fear, Democrats hope. 
Neither dare shout; for neither have a ral- 
lying cry that has the ring 6! victory for a 
generation to come. They each name prob- 
lems that nced the nation’s notice, but none 
that promise to weld the nation’s ballots. 
Can any such issue be fount? 

The blindest must see a great popular 
sentiment growing in our nation—a senti- 
ment fast rousing the common people— 
which must soon crystallize into a political 
party. That sentiment relates to the aboli- 
tion of the Liquor Traffic; and it alone, of 
all prominent issues, meets the conditions 
of a successful party unifier. 

It is a national evil, and demands a na- 
tional remedy. It is in politics now, with 
ao signs of leaving. It is a lawful govern- 
mental problem. The government that 








dictates the exact per cent. of water the 
dairyman may put in his milk, the precise 
moment the hunter may fire at a prairie 
chicken, has the right to grapple with this 
evil. It is large enough to lead. Aside 
from morals, it includes social, financial, 
sanitary, labor and scientific interests of 
first magnitude. 

It is a personal issue. It enlists cross- 
roads and city, child and senator. It hails 
the last quiet voter; it touches the deepest 
interests of the family; it enters every grade 
of society; it rouses pulpit, platform and 
press; it commands woman as universally 
as man. 

Every right question is sacred; but no 
national issue to-day appeals to God and 
conscience as this. Tariff, Civil Service, 
Monopoly are moral pigmies in contrast. 
It stands out as the one problem demand- 
ing the coulest moral nerve and strongest 
moralgrip. 

It is a living issue. The positiveness, 
sometimes fanaticism of those indorsing 
it proves its vitality. The antagonism it 
meets, the discord it brings in conservative 
political camps, shows it is no party relic. 
The drift of thought, the march of the 
masses is unswervingly toward it politic- 
ally. 

It is the one fit issue of the hour for a 
great party. But who shall champion it; 
what party inscribe ‘ anti-liquor” on its 
banners? 

The leading parties thus far ‘ decline 
with thanks.” It would be amusing, were 
it not so pitiful, to see how, in their plat- 
forms, they compass the po.itical heavens 
and earth for issues, and yet do not discover 
this. The Republican platform has some- 
thing to say on good railroads and poor 
ships; it dares deplore the Mormon evil; 
it gives ite immoral verdict freely on the 
Chinese problem; it even remembers the 
sheep; but on this gigantic problem of 
problems, touciing the homes and hearts 
of fifty millions, it ia as silent as the grave. 

And Democracy is worse. It is eloquent 
over Republican failures and falseness ; it 
poses as a reformer, and even becomes re- 
ligious in spots, and yet stops in the midst 
of its platform to repeat, concerning this 
stupendous curse, that cheap and time- 
worn dodge: ‘‘ We oppose sumptuary laws 
which vex the citizen and interfere with 
individual liberty”; which, beixvg inter. 
preted, reads; ‘* We bid for the pro-liquor 
votes and consent to the perpetuation of 
the Liquor Traffic.” 

Can, then, nothing be done? Must the 
parties struggle on with minor issues and 
uncertain fate? The thoughtful citizen says, 
No; for there remains still tle sacred right 
of protest. When partics get creeds and 
pet policies, live in the past, are time- 
serving, less flexible, less liberal, less 
moral than the people, then to “scratch,” 
to ‘* bolt,” to be ‘Iudependents,” to agi- 
tate ‘‘a third party,” becomes the highest 
privilege and duty. The best statesman- 
ship, as well as personal integrity, demands 
such movements. The life of parties, the 
nation’s safety, will depend on this course, 
though it is so often set forth as suicidal by 
party leaders and henchmen. To adopt a 
principle of party adherence advucated by 
many «# conscientious Republican and 
Democrat would kill both patriotism and 
progress. Political history proves nothing 
clearer than that party disintegration often 
meaus party salvation. 

The deepest interpretation of our ‘‘ Labor 
Reform,” ‘ Independent,” ‘ Prohibition 
ist,” etc., swarmingsis here. They are each 
a struggle, in part, for a fit issue to lead a 
party—some right to defend, some wrong to 
crush. Astruggle often crude in methods, 
narrow in aim, blind as to results, it may 
be, but still a struggle that means con- 
sciousness of a lack, and a groping fur 
better things. 

In such a transition time ‘Many are 
called, few chosen” as unifying issues. 
‘The fittest survives,” and the times point 
unerringly to one, to-day, as that fittest. The 
others as issues are largely fragments of 
this, and to find their solution in the ac- 
ceptance of this as first. 

Here, then, is the issue. They who main- 
tain it as sucb may have no statesmanlike 
plans; they may underrate other issues, 
underestimate éxisting parties. They may 
be ignorant, even fanatics and fools in 
methods; all that at present is claimed, 





is they have found the true tissue for the 
coming party. In some way that party 
must face the Liquor Traffic. 

The Republican Party, if either, will do 
this. It has been the party of progress; it 
has recognized living issues; it has felt 
the force of the moral weld. Doing this it 
is best prepared for other work. The party 
that will battle for the greatest reform has 
courage and strength for others. Labor 
Reform will be safest in the hands of such 
aparty. Civil Service Reform will oniy 
come as a party has at itscenter an unself- 
ish aim. Manning offices in the interests 
of political managers, rather than of the 
eervice, finds its worst fulfillment when no 
grave issue appeals to our better natures. 
Tariff, currency, taxation, commerce, im- 
provements, are safest with a party right 
on the dominant evil. The nationalism 
now cursing politics—the Irish demanding 
an Irish candidate, the German a German— 
can only be cured by welding men through 
agreat reform. Men forgot they were Irish 
or German before Vicksburg and Fred- 
ericksburg. The spirit of ‘‘ mercantilism” 
sweeping over the nation like a poison 
wind, will be checked best if men will 
rally as citizens against such a crime as 
the Liquor Traffic. The ‘‘ Solid South” wili 
be forgotten with such an issue in a 
national party. The Mormon question 
needs the action of a party roused as such 
a party will be. The Chinese problem 
needs the touch of » party with the moral 
perceptions a battle for principles, instead 
of a bid for votes, will bring. 

It is the old promise, ‘Seek first the 
Kingdom of God”; other things shall be 
added. The past has proved it. The Re. 
publican Party, right on slavery, handled 
well war, reconstruction, finance; the 
Democratic Party, wrong on slavery, bun- 
gled all the rest. 

Let the Republican Party be fired again 
with a great principle, fused by a grand re- 
form, linked by its deepest moral instincts; 
let it present an issue that will appeal to its 
furthest voter, that will come to the home 
and enlist a mother's prayers, and it will 
win. 

And if the coming campaign shall teach 
this party this lesson—that it has too good 
material to hope to,crystallize again about 
any but this, the noblest reform, the chiefest 
issue, even if that lesson is learned through 
defeat, dearly bought as it will be then, it 
is worth the price. 

Fonp bu Lao, Wisconsin. 





THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS, 
AND HOW TO HONOR THEM. 


BY THE REV. DAVID MAORAE, 
Or DUNDEE. 





Two great mistakes have been made with 
regard to the Covenanters—the one by their 
friends, the other by their enemies. 

Those who have little or no sympathy 
with the theology of the Covenanters, and 
look merely at their refusal to submit to 
constituted authority, are apt to denounce 
them as a lawless and fanatical sect, who 
brought their sufferings upon themselves. 


_But the Covenanters, with all their faults— 


and they had many—yet represented the 
purest and most patriotic spirit that lived, 
at that time, in Scotland. They represented 
imperfectly, yet truly, in their stern and 
sorrowful way, the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty; and the Pevolution of 1688 
only confirmed the judgment in regard to 
the King and his Government, which the 
band of outlawed Covenanters under Cam- 
eron and Cargill and Hackstoun had affixed 
to the market cross at Sanquhar, eight 
years before. Who can read the history of 
the ferocious despotism that afflicted Scot- 
land from the time of the Restoration to the 
time of the Revolution, when those who 
represented law were the worst breakers of 
it; when fierce dragoons and Highland 
clans were let loose upon the helpless 
peasantry; when men like Lauderdale and 
Sharp and Dalzell and Claverhouse wrote 
their names in blood and fire across the 
whole country—who can read the history 
without being ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting honor to the men who lifted up 
their voice against such tyranny, though 
the knife was at their throat! The men 
who chose to be plundered and imprisoned, 
to be tortured and put to death, rather 
than surrender Scotland’s blood-bought lib- 


- 





erties, or prove recreant to their conscience 
and their God”? 

No doubt, onthe part of the Covenant- 
ers, there were many errors, and on the 
part of some of them crimes. Even in 
their witness-bearing and their struggles 
for liberty, they had extremely imperfect 
ideas of the scope and application of their 
own principles. The times were not favor- 
able to notions of toleration on either side, 
or of equality in the eye of the law, or of 
liberty of conscience granted to all parties 
alike. Very little of this is found in the 
Covenants, or would have found favor 
with the Covenanters. 

But, with all their errors and all their 
faults, they are men to be held in everlast- 
ing remembrance. They were often rebcls 
against the king; but only because the king 
and his counselors were rebels against the 
country’s good. They had laid hold of atruth 
which the American colonists turned to 
good account, and which men in these days 
do well not to forget, that kings and rulers 
exist for the country, and not the country 
for them. And if ever such dangers threat- 
en, or such days return to Scotland as those 
days between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, God grant that Scotland may 
be able to show that the spirit of the Cov- 
enanters is strong in her heart asever. God 
grant that, in such days, Scotland may never 
want men ready to bear witness, at all haz- 
ards, to the truth; ready, if need be, like 
the Covenanters and the patriots of Scot- 
land before them, to blaze out the pathway 
of liberty with their blood. 


But if many who are out of sympathy 
with the theology and the ecc'esiastical 
views of the Covenanters do them and 
their principles injustice, not less do many of 
those who profess for both the utmost ven- 
eration. 

Some people seem to think that the more 
rigidly they adhere to the Covenanters’ doc- 
trinal views, the more honor they do to the 
Covenanters themselves, and the more en- 
titled they are to be regarded as their suc- 
cessors. But, in point of fact, such people 
are doing discredit to the spirit of the Cove- 
nants, while adhering to the letter; and, 
under the impression that they are honoring 
the Covenanters, are doing them the gravest 
injustice. For, to adhere ‘io the theological 
dogmas and political tenets af the Cove- 
nanters in the form in which they held 
them, is tomake the monstrous assumption 
that, if the Covenanters had lived till our 
time, they would never have got beyond the 
point where they stood in the seventeenth 
century. It is to assume that, after two 
hundred years of prayer for more light, they 
would never have got any, or, getting it, 
would have refused to receive it. It is to 
assume that they would have studied the 
Bible for two centuries, and never have 
learned anything more of its character, its 
purpose, and its meaning than they did. 
It isto assume that they would have watched 
the operations of God’s providence, and 
witnessed the struggle and the develop- 
ments of Christianity for two hundred 
years without learning anything more of 
God’s ways or of man’s duty than they did 
at first. Such a supposition is far from 
complimentary. Truth remains the same, 
but not man’s knowledge of it. The mo- 
tions of the planets are the same now as in 
Ptolemy’s time; but Ptolemy’s view of 
their motion was a mistaken view. His 
system had to give way before a fuller 
knowledge of the facts. There is a similar 
change and progress in theology; notin the 
facts on which a true theology is based, but 
in man’s knowledge and interpretation of 
these facts. 

The difference between the Old and New 
Testaments illustrates this progress, both 
in the views of God’s character and of man’s 
duty. Joshua and John were both good 
men; but between the days of Joshua and 
the days of John, a mighty advance had 
been made—advance in the knowledge of 
God’s character and of his wi!l with men. 
And it would be the reverse of compliment- 
ary to the good men of the earlier time to 
suppose that, had they lived to the latter 
time, they would have made no progress, 
but have been prepared to stand by the 
same views and act toward their enemies 
in the same way as in the earlier and more 
barbarous time. We have a right to as- 
sume—and we only do justice to these men 
in making the assumption—that if Joshua 
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had lived and been carrying on wars in our 
day, he would not have made them wars of 
extermination; that Samuel, had he been a 
judge in our own day, and with power to do 
so, would still not have hewn Agag to pieces ; 


_and that King David, had he lived in our 


time, would not bave been found living 
with a plurality of wives. 

The same remark applies to the good 
men who have lived in the different ages of 
the Christian Church. Jobn Newton, the 
evangelical divine, continued for some time 
to carry on the slave trade, even after his 
conversion, and is said to have written 
some of his sermons in the cabin of a slave 
ship. We may safely assume that, had he 
lived till nov’, he would have been as much 
opposed to the slave trade as we are. 
Though Newton was actually a slave trader, 
his Christianity brought up to date is anti- 
slavery. Samuel Rutherford, one of the 
compilers of the Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms, believed and taught in his day, 
that non-elect infants, dying in infancy, 
were cast into the torments of Hell. It was 
a doctrine consistent with the views of God 
prevailing in those times. But we may 
safely assume that, if Rutherford had lived 
till our time, he would have thought and 
taught differently on this point, as the Cal- 
vinists to-day, who represent Rutherford’s 
theology, have actually come to do. On 
similar grounds, we may safely assert with 
regard to the Covenanters, that, had they 
lived till our time, they would have seen 
reason, like most of our Christian people 
and Christian Churches, to believe a good 
deal that they did not believe and did not 
know of in the seventeenth century, and 
equal reason to set aside a good deal that 
was then supposed to be sound in doctrine, 
and right in feeling and conduct. The 
principle, in fact, for which the Covenanters 
contended most earnestly, was the very 
principle on which the progress of the 
Church depends. 

Those, therefore, who are the true suc- 
cessors of the Covenanters are not those 
who stand where the Covenanters stood 
two hundred years ago, but those who, ad- 
vancing in the lines which the Covenanters 
struggled to keep open, stand now where 
the Covenanters themselves would have 

stood had they enjoyed the advantage of 
two centuries more of thought and research 
and Christian experience, such as the 
Christian commonwealth has had since 
their time. ‘Ihe Covenanters lived in an 
age when, as has been said, the principle 
of religious toleration was very imperfectly 
understood, and still more imperfectly 
acted upon. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Covenanters, though they 
had hold of a sound principle, were not pre- 
pared to apply it impartially and grant to 


others the rights they insisted upon for |» 


themselves. Their covenant bound them, 
on the contrary, *‘to endeavor the extirpa- 
tion of popery, prelacy, and schism”; that 
is, to apply to others the very tyranny of 
which they felt the iniquity when it was ap- 
plied to themselves. The toleration of 
Episcopacy and Roman Catholicism; the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, the admission 
of Roman Catholics, Jews and Quakers to 
Parliament, and the abolition of religious 
tests generally—these reforms are all flatly 
at variance with the letter of the Covenants 
and with the views of the Covenanters 
themselves. 

But they are not at variance with the 
principle of liberty of conscience, for which 
the Coverfanters were really contending. 
They mark, on the contrary, the triumph of 
that principle—a principle which, in pro- 
portion as it has been understood and ac- 
cepted, has been itself correcting the errors 
with which it was at first associated. 

The mistake of those who claim specially 
to be the Covenanters’ successors is, that 
they cleave to the Covenanters’ errors, and 
allow the living principles by which these 
errors would have been rectified, to escape. 
The true successors of James and John are 
not those who want fire called down from 
Heaven to destroy their Master’s enemies, 
4s these disciples did; but those who, with 
the spirit of devotion which led these disci- 
ples to make their request, follow and 


_ learn of Christ, as they did, till they saw 


that their request was @ mistake, and that 
their business as Christians was not to 
destroy, but to save and to overcome evil 
with good. 





The blunder made by those who claim, in 
our day, to be the Covenanters’ successors, 
must not, however, blind our eyes to the 
facts of history, and to the noble service 
which the old Scottish Covenanters did. 
The liberty and toleration which all sects 
in Scotland, established and non-estab- 
lished, have come so largely to enjoy, is 
more due to the struggles of the old Cove- 
nanters than people are apt to think, who 
merely see that this liberty and toleration 
are denounced and deplored by those who 
call themselves the Covenanters’ success- 
ors. 

There is much, indeed, that our Christian 
Churches of to-day have yet to learn from 
the Covenanters of two hundred years ago. 
Had they more of the Covenanters’ loyalty 
to truth, we should not see so many doc- 
trines maintained in the creed professed, 
which are no longer believed. We should 
not see Churches professing to be Protest- 
ant paying to antiquated Confessions of 
Faith and Catechisms the same homage 
which Catholics pay to the Pope, only more 
shameful because less sincere. 

With such trust in the truth and fearless 
loyalty to conviction as the Covenanters 
had, we should see in the Churches more 
meu dealing with arrogance and error as 
Luther did when he nailed his theses to the 
church door at Wittenberg; as Cameron 
and Cargill did, when, with life at stake, 
they affixed their declaration to the market 
cross at Sanquhar, two hundred years ago. 
We should see the Churches themselves en- 
tering more boldly upon the path of prog- 
ress and reform, which such men kept 
open, and striving to do for this generation, 
with its new wants, what the Scottish Cov- 
enanters did so nobly for theirs.” 


—_ 


THE VIRGIN MARY A SMUGGLER. 








BY RONILE. 





I aM not opposed to the Roman Catholic 
Church, in so far as it preaches truth, heais 
thesick, and cares for the poor; quite the 
contrary. But sometimes the vagaries of 
members of that Church cause a great 
strain on my regard for the principles there- 
of, in spite of the india-rubber character of 
the principles, and of my regard for them. 
A Roman Catholic newspaper is lying be- 
fore me, the Sontags-Blatt or ‘* Sunday- 
Sheet,” a gratis supplement to the Cologne 
Bergheim aud to the Ehrenfeld Times, the 
fourth number for 1884, issued on Sunday, 
the 27th of January. It must be distinctly 
understood that the Pope does not edit this 
journal, nor does the Archbishop of Co- 
logne; it is edited, printed and published 
by Peter Brandts, in Ehrenfield. Yet it isa 
Roman Catholic journal. 

The first thing under the title is the cal- 
endar for the week, with the saints to be 
invoked day by day (a very fair selection, 
by the way), beginning with Chrysostom 
for Monday, giving two saints apiece for 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, not 
forgetting the Church militant in Charle- 
magne tor Tuesday. I beg Charlemagne’s 
pardon, but I really did not know before 
that he had been canonized; indeed, I do 
not feel sure even now that our editor has 
not copied his name by mistake from some 
worldly almanac, 

After this come the notices of the ‘‘ Un- 
ceasing Prayer” in various chapels. This 
pleases me. I believe in prayer. Prayer- 
tests or no, it is good for me, and I think it 
must be good for other people. I am 
always glad when they like it. But then, 
I may add, that I do not like vain repeti- 
tions, or a mechanical, Thibet prayer-wheel 
repetition, even of such good things as the 
Lord’s Prayer. Further, the first two ar- 
ticles are, to my mind, proper ones. One 
is a poem of three verses, entitled ‘‘ Deliv- 
erance”; and, if the poetry be only of the 
kind usual in small papers, the sense and 
the theology are excellent. The second is 
a little sermon, for the third Sunday after 
Epiphany, on the text, Matt. viii, 1—13, 
wherein the writer praises faith as the foun- 
dation of our salvation. This sermon could 
find a place in any sound Protestant news- 
paper and be welcome. Nor have I any 
fault to find with the piece of a serial story 
which forms the fourth and last of the 
longer articles in the ‘‘ Sunday-Sheet.” 

‘* What does not please you then, and 
why are you s0 long in getting at it?” 





Do not be in a hurry! It is the third article. 
Read it and tell me if it does not arouse 
your indignation at the writer, at the 
editor, and at the confessors of the two 
men, who put such a thing in the hands of 
the poor! It is entitled: ‘‘ Smuggling in 
Heaven,” by J. H., and it reads as fol- 
lows: 

One day our Divine Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, was walking through the land 
from which death, care, pain, and crying 
have been banished. Coming upon a num- 
ber of men and women, old people and 
children, he stood still in surprise, because 
he could not remember ever having seen 
them inHeaven. Heobserved, particularly 
among the children, a numerous group of 
little, girlish forms, whose lovely faces, ra- 
diant with joy, were altogether strange and 
unknown to him. 

“ What can that mean?” he thought to 
himself. ‘‘The thing looks suspicious. 
Is it possible that some one has dared to 


’ practice smuggling in Heaven? Or is Peter 


beginning to grow careless? Hum! I am 
afraid that old age has made him some- 
what too indulgent.” Occupied with such 
thoughts, he turned his steps to the great 
door of Heaven. Peter was standing 
near it with the great golden keys in his 
hand. 

The prince of the apostles grew pale and 
was evidently embarrassed at the severe 
look which our Lord cast upon him. 
Since, however, his conscience did not re- 
proach him in the least, he calmed himself, 
laid aside all fear, and waited in respectful 
silence till he should be spoken to. 

‘*Peter,” began the Highest Judge, ‘I 
have just seen several faces that I did not 
know at all. I know that you do not grant 
unworthy persons entrance into Heaven for 
base gold. Were you, perhaps, away a few 
minutes ? Or did you, it may be, forget to 
lock the door? Give me an open and 
honest answer, such asI am accustomed 
to from you.” 

‘*Master,” replied Peter, ‘‘I can assure 
you that I always keep the door locked, and 
only open it after I have assured myself, 
rather twice than only once, that the first 
name and family name, as well as the occu- 
pation and residence of those who desire 
entrance have been booked in the general 
register. It is true that I sometimes absent 
myself from my post for a short time; but 
that happens very rarely, and then I always 
leave as my representative my brother An- 
drew, upon whom I can rely in every re- 
spect.” 

‘It is indeed strange!” murmured the 
Redeemer. He called several of the sus- 
picious looking people to him and asked 
them a few questions. They all gave their 
baptismal and their family names; but, sin- 
gularly enough, no one of these was writ- 
ten in the general register. 

The features of tle Master grew severer 
than before, and Peter trembled in every 
limb like an aspen. But our Lord said 
quickly: ‘‘Calm yourself, and do not let 
your courage fail. I give you three days, 
during which you can make the necessary 
researches. As soon as you have ended 
them, lay a detailed report before me.” 

The gatekeeper of Heaven did not lose a 
minute. After he had entrusted the keys 
of Heaven’s gate to his brother Andrew, 
whom he charged to be as watchful as pos- 
sible, he at once went tothe people whose 
names were lacking in the general register 
of the Book of Life. 

‘* How did you get into Paradise?” he ad- 
dressed them. ‘Certainly not through the 
door!” 

‘* No, sir,” said a tottering old man, who 
answered in the name of the rest. ‘‘ Listen. 
This is the way it came about. After we 
had knocked for a long time in vain at the 
great door, and you refused to open unto 
us, we determined, in our despair, to go 
clear round Heaven. Perhaps—this was 
our hope—there ig somewhere or other a 
concealed little door, which will grant the 
entrance we long for with euch pain 
Unfortunately, however, we soon came to 
the conviction that the walls of Hegyen 
were just as firm and impervious as they 
are beautiful and artistic. Nevertheless, 
we did not cease our vain endeavors; an 
endlessly, inexpressibly beautiful song, 
which found its way to us through these 
walls of agate, jasper, and emerald, fet- 
tered our steps. Suddenly, atthe very mo- 





ment at which we thought we must give up 
all hope of pressing our way into the land 
of the blessed, we heard a voice, which 
sounded by itself far more harmonious than 
all the choruses of the blessed spirits to- 
gether, and it said: 

‘“‘*Hither, my children, hither!’ The 
sweet sounds had scarcely ceased, when 
an opening appeared in the walls of Heaven, 
which, however, closed again a few min- 
utes later. We had just time enough to 
slip in through it. It doubtless is not nec- 
essary to mention to you the name of the 
person who called us so mercifully and led 
us hither,” 

“That is indeed unnecessary,” replied 
the apostle and prince. ‘ Remain here, all 
of you, in God’s name, until the Highest 
Judge shall have finally decided upon your 
fate.” 

With speedy feet, the key-bearer went 
to his Lord and Master. ‘ Lord,” he 
began, ‘‘I have already finished my re- 
searches, My supposition has turned out 
to be correct. The people did not pass in 
through the door, but—but”— ‘Tell me 
the whole truth without hesitation,” said 
Jesus, encouragingly, to his apostle, who 
feared to go on. ‘‘ Your mother called 
them and let them in through an opening 
in the wall!” 

‘*T thought so,” said the Redeemer, with 
a sweet smile. ‘It is not the first time 
that she has played such tricks upon me, 
However,” he continued, ‘tthe Book of 
Life cannot deceive us, and the names of 
the ones she has let in must, therefore, nec- 
essarily be in it. So go and look; see if 
you cannot find them entered in the day- 
book of Heaven.” 

Peter obeyed. He had only turned over 
a few pages in the great book with the 
seven seals, when his gaze fell upon a long, 
fine, elegant handwriting, which clearly 
was from: a woman’s hand. The apostle 
recognized the writing at once; for he had 
seen it only too often on petitions. Yes; 
the mother of God had herself noted here 
the names of those she had let in; but she 
had forgotten to add them to the general 
register. 

Thus all was cleared up. This time, too, 
justice was forced to yield to mercy. 
‘*Poor doorKeeper,” sighed the prince of 
the apostles sadly, as he went back to his 
porter’s lodge, ** in reality you are only an 
under-doorkeeper. The real doorkeeper, 
yes, the door of Heaven, is and remains the 
mother of my Master, and Christians are 
only too thoroughly right when they name 
her: ‘ Janua coeli, ora pro nobis,’ ‘ Gate of 
Heaven, pray for us.’” 

There, that is the effort of the Roman 
Catholic writer. What do you think of it? 
I confess that it was not easy to write it 
down, and I will warrant that you have not 
read it without disagreeable feelings; but 
some things must be seen to be believed, 
some warnings cannot be too plainly 
pointed, and this is a fair sample of the 
method in which the ignorance and super- 
stition of the poor are played upon, in order 
to support the extravagances of Mary-wor- 
ship in the Roman Catholic churches, 

Wide aba Slate -* «te 


THE GARMENT OF HUMILITY. 








BY THE LATE E. A. LAWRENOE, D.D. 





As a virtue humility has no place in the 
religion of ancient or modern pagan nations, 
The element of character which comes the 
nearest to it is stigmatized as pusillanimous 
and mear. In the odium everywhere cast 
on this lowly Christian grace, infidelity has 
always been ready to join. Some nominal 
Christians have pointed at it the finger of 
scorn, and not a few real ones have igno- 
rantly sinned against it. Yet it is a plant 
of celestial growth. ‘‘ Heaven’s garlands 
are woven of its leaves, and its blossoms 
are twined through the crowns of immor- 
tality.” 

The generous impulses of humanity, 
when the base alloy of pride is mingled 
with them, are useless, or are disdained as 
offensive. And truth, the image of God, 
the light and life of the soul, is not truth 
when it comes into servitude to pride. In 
such ministrations, it operates like poison, 
producing sickness, and not health. Ithas as 
bad an influence as error, and sometimes 
worse; so true is it that, in moral diseases 
the good effect of the medicine depends on 
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the character of the physician and the 
manner of administering it. 

“Touched with the feeling of our infirm- 

ties,” was said of him who is called our 
Elder Brother. He was in deep earnest 
sympathy with those whom he came to 
save. His higher, divine nature descends 
into union with their fallen human nature. 
The compassion of Jesus is the tender sym- 
pathy of humility. There is a power of 
good in the gentle eloquence and aetion of 
4 truly humble soul, that, like the still, small 
voice, is well nigh resistless. 

It was a just remark of an old divine that 
‘*he who carries other graces without 
humility, carries a precious powder in the 
wind without a covering.” Would you re- 
tain what of truth and good you have? 
‘*Be clothed with humility.” Let this be 
your constant apparel. Should you en- 
counter trial, it will preserve you from re- 
pinings and impatience. If you meet with 
provocation, it will keep you in that char. 
ity which is not easily provoked; if with 
injustice and injury, there comes to your 
relief that spirit of forgiveness which is the 
honorable and only Gospel retaliation upon 
a wrong doer. 

In the apostulic delineation of the armor 
of God, the Divine word is called a sword, 
faith a shield, righteousness a breastplate, 
hope a helmet, truth a girdle, and the prep- 
aration of the Gospel of peace a sandal. 
Let the soldicr of the Cross take all these 
and go forth to the conflict; but, without 
this covering and preserver, what will his 
armor do? His sword will rust, his helmet 
will fall from his head, and his sandals from 
his feet. Where, then, shali he look for 
his victory and his crown? Has any one 
lost his charmed garment, hislife-preserver? 
He must go back, and, kneeling on the 
spot where he was despoiled, plead tor hu- 
muility. 

Humility is a garment of so peculiar a 
texture as scarcely to endure the wearer’s 
own notice. 

** Tt is so frail, 80 delicate a thing, 

"Tis gone if it but look upon itself ; 
And he who ventures to believe it his, 
Proves by that single thought he has it not.” 

But graces are not only preserved, they 
are also increased by humility. A proud 
heart, like a high mountain, is cold and 
barren. The full clouds pass beneath its 
stately summit, and empty their genial 
showers on the lowly plains. The dews of 
divine grace do not fertilize it, nor beams 
from the sun of righteousness warm it. Its 
best productions are only the glitter of a 
moonlight morality, or a cold and barren 
speculation. Will God send forth his light 
and heat to be thus converted into a freez- 
ing darkness? Is grace a mere pedestal 
for pride to stand on? 

God giveth more grace to the humble, be- 
cause there is room in their hearts, already 
expanded by grace, to receive more. This 
is the gainful commerce of the humble soul 
with God and the heavenly world. The 
profits of itare increase of grace here and 
glory hereafter. To aspire to this commerce 
is the noblest ambition. To prosecute it 
with an adventurous and unfailing faith is 
the most productive and praisewcrthy en- 
terprise. To the humble God giveth grace; 
yea, he giveth himsef/. 

Not only is humility a garment for the 
Christian; it is his supreme ornament. The 
adorning of a meek and quiet spirit is, in 
the sight of God, of great price. Surely 
that must be an adornment which God 
esteems such. Whom he beautifies must 
be beautiful indeed. 

Humility is a descending upward, as 
pride is an ascending downward. The way 
over the hills of Beulah to the Celestial City 
is laid down through the Valley of Humilia- 
tion. There bloom the rose of Sharon and 
the lily of the valley. There, the Beloved 
comes to stay the pilgrims with flagous, and 
comfort them with apples. 

How truly has one of England's broad- 
est, deepest thinkers said: ‘‘ The fraction 
of life is increased in value, not so much 
by increasing your numerator as by lessen- 
ing your denominator. Unity, divided by 
zero, will give infinity. Make thy claim of 
wages, then, a zero, and thou hast the 
world under thy feet.” And not only this, 
but thou art heir to a throne, and joint heir 
with Jesus Christ to that heavenly inher- 
itance, incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away. 





OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 








Tux literary and ministerial circles of 
this head center have had of late an extra- 
ordinary combination of speakers, lec- 
turers, and literary men. The past week 
witnessed an exceptional amount of such 
public treats. First and foremost was 
Principal Fairbairn, of Bradford, England, 
whose masterly address and masculine 
thought charmed a crowded house. The 
meeting was one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the Boston Evangelical Association, 
and its place of meeting, Park Street Ves- 
try, was packed full. Certainly, in the 
grouping together of the great thoughts of 
his philosophical address, and in the forci- 
ble and frank way in which he met the dif- 
ficulties of his abstruse subject, it could 
easily be seen that he was a master. 

Exactly in keeping with the greatness of 
his mind and the sweep of his thought was 
the perfect simplicity of his manner and’ 
the unpretentiousness of his style. With 
not a note before him, nor a single scrap of 
paper, he looked into the faces of the two 
hundred and fifty, and even more, ministers 
of this alliance and their friends, and spoke 
right royally on the ‘*Methods and Lines 
of Apologetic Work.” His eloquence 
was of the sort that kept right on without 
any artificiality or affectation, while his 
easy, conversational style of speaking dis- 
closed nothing of ostentation. It was the 
very opposite of the pretentious orator, and 
surely with not the slightest trace of tke 
pedant. Some of his less thoughtful and 
less philosophical auditors might have 
missed the strong characteristics of the ad- 
dress, had not the intensity of his manner 
revealed at times the vigor of his thought 
and the keenness of his analysis, as he 
pointed out the marked characteristic of 
the present age, as being the solidarity of 
the Christian Church and its believers. A 
movement in one nation is now felt in all 
otber nations. It was not and could not be 
#0 in the last century. While England was 
battling against deism, New England was 
constructing her theology under the leader- 
ship of Jonathan Edwurds, a man second 
only to John Calvin. Right here, he intro- 
duced, as he did in several other places of 
his address, an element of genuine humor, 
and ¢nlivened his discourse by many allu- 


sions exceedingly well brought in and 
touched off in a decidedly pleasing 
way. 


With a twinkle in his eye and mirthful- 
ness in his expressive face, Dr. Fairbairn 
said: ‘* You, here in America, are not slow 
to import anything you desire from Eng- 
land and elsewhere. When desirous of 
having wisdom taught your country, you 
import a John Tyndall and Thomas Hux- 
ley, a Herbert Spencer, and even a Matthew 
Arnold.” 


He had no fear of materialism, which 
reached its culmination a decade ago. Ag- 
nosticism—the very term for which much 
search had been made, and which, having 
been found, became a veritable godsend to 
some of the scientists—was being built up 
into a great system under the plea of ignor- 
ance and humility. The pessimism of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, the logical outcome of ma- 
terialism and agnosticism, was on the wane. 
The sadness of literary men, as seen in their 
writings, was but witnessing to the need of 
man for God. 

All merely apologetic work is unsatisfac- 
tory and bad work. Men need something 
more than the truth thus defended; they 
need some of the mysteries of life to be 
illumined. All wholesome apologetic work 
must be constructive and fundamental. 
Here the lecturer proceeded to show what 
was meant. ‘Start with the idea of knowl- 
edge,” said he, ‘‘and let us see.” There- 
upon followed a splendid and conclusive 
refutation of agnostic philosophy, in the 
sharp, incisive way in which this Scotch- 
man is known to deal his blows. In the 
short space of two or three sentences, terse, 
clear and logical, the agnostic was, to use 
the offlege phrase, “‘completely laid on a 
shelf.” Such a stroke of brilliancy evoked 
prompt applause. The argument from de- 
sigo really originated in Athens with Plato, 
and has been developed since. Men are 
essentially religious, and the basis of all 
knowledge, everywhere, is spiritual. In 





drawing his address to a close, he cautioned 
the preacher against departing from the 
great theme of all preaching—Jesus Christ, 
and bim crucifiel—by any of the allure- 
ments of purely apologetic work. The 
workingman does not need the latter; he 
does the former. ‘‘ Preach not apologetics, 
then, but Christ; and make the Churches 
stand for all that man really needs, and in 
earnest opposition to all that hurts human- 
ity.” 

Immediately upon the close of the meet- 
ing, the audience withdrew, almost in a 
body, to the spacious audience room of 
Tremont Temple to listen to a sermon, a 
concio ad clerum, from Newman Hall, of 
London. Many readers of Taz INpEPEND- 
ENT, who have read with pleasure the 
articles from Dr. Hall’s pen in its columns, 
would be interested to know of the rare 
interest that attaches to this all too brief a 
visit of the London preacher. On the day 
before, being the Sabbath, Dr. Newman 
Hall had preached three times before large 
assemblies of hearers—at Mount Vernon 
Church in the forenoon, and before monster 
audiences both in the afternoon and even- 
ing at Tremont Temple. This Monday 
noon audience gave the Temple quite its 
old appearance when those large gatherings 
of professional men listened to Mr. Cook’s 
Monday lectures. 


Dr. Hall’s theme was the atonement 
made by Christ and the meaning or right 
significance of it. He spoke very forcibly 
and earnestly, with a manner at once easy 
and emphatic. Heis the first Englishman 
of prominence who has spoken before a 
New England audience with no trace or 
trait of English eccentricities either in 
pronunciation or accent. ‘The effect upon 
the audience was quite marked, as the 
preacher entered vigorously upon his 
subject, and many of the laymen and 
lay women present were pleased to find 
the discourse so plain and practical. Again, 
Tuesday evening of the same week, he 
was invited to preach in the same place 
before a week day evening* gathering of 
men and women, and many were the 
hearts that were made glud by this privi- 
lege. 

But the decidedly exceptional opportu- 
nity to hear Mr. Hall show the genial side 
of his generous nature out, was at the post- 
prandial exercises of the Congregational 
Club. Here the Club’s president of the 
evening, the Rev. George M. Boynton, of 
the Central Church in the Jamaica Plain 
district of the city, made a most felicitous 
allusion or two to the guest of the day, 
and asked Dr. Reuen Thomas—a life-long 
friend, and for years an associate with Dr. 
Hall—to introduce the latter; and most 
splendidly was it done, and the grand work 
carried on for years by Dr. Hall’s church 
in London spoken of, and very hearty the 
appreciation felt for the pastor of that 
exemplary and intensely active church. At 
the allusion which Dr. Thomas nfade to 
his friend, Dr. Hall’s, attitude toward the 
North in our late civil War, and his warm 
advocacy of the side taken by New Eng- 
land, there was a burst of splendid ap- 
plause. Time and space would fail me to 
narrate in detail the eloquent speech made 
by the Club’s guest and the pleasing recital 
of facts given of the building of the Lin- 
coln tower in connection with his church 
in the great British Metropolis. 

It is a matter of great regret to me that 
your crowded columns will not permit me 
to say something with satisfactory fullness 
of certain extraordinary Prohibition meet- 
ings and the speeches made before differ- 
ent audiences by the Rev. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, a mighty man of valor, strong of 
speech, and intense in earnestness, whose 
eloquence and powers were commended in 
the most deserving vein by no less an au- 
thority on temperance speeches than Mr. 
John B. Gough, who followed with a rous- 
ing and ringing speech. 

But two days after this was there another 
great gathering in behalf of Church Tem- 
perance, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, where the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester made a notable address, as also 
Bishop Paddock. Unquestionably the 
temperance cause is waxing instead of wan- 
ing in this large city, and many are the 
hopes of its friends in connection with this 
rising tide. 


Boston, Oot, 24, 1884, 


THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF 
PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


A SERMON. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BAOON. 





PREACHED IN THE WoODLAND CHURCH, PHILapEL- 
PHIA, SUNDAY EVENING, AUG UST SlsT, 1884, 


“Thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness, 
and place such men over them.”—Exodus xvii, 21. 


Nor the word of the Lord, you will say, but 
only the word of Jethro, the father-in-law of 
Moses: and yet not the less the Lord’s word for 
having bzen uttered by this primitive political 
philosopher of the Arabian desert, as the coun- 
sel of a reasonable prudence. For, as the Scrip- 
tures afterward show us, in their characteristic 
way, this word of Jethro was also the word of 
Moses and the act of the people, and was at the 
same time the word and act of Almighty God— 
as if purposely to show that the course of duty, 
personal or national, in whatever way made 
known to us, is the declared will and word of 
the Lord for us; just as the constituted order of 
government, by whatever process it has come 
into power, is the ordinance an@ institute of 
God. All true wisdom is God’s wisdom, by what 
lips soever it may be uttered; and all powers 
that be, however ordained of men, are also 
ordained of God. The flakes of white paper 
dropped from the hands of ten thousand*titizens 
may serve to designate the Lord’s anointed as 
authoritatively as the perfumed oi] from the 
flask of the solitary prophet ; nay, the uncrowned 
citizen himself, on whom devolves, as the years 
come round, an undivided share of the national 
sovereignty, is himself as clearly God’s minister 
of supreme power, as ever king that sat upon 
the ivory throne in Jerusalem, or Cesar lording 
it over all the world from his golden house in 
Rome. A wonderful thing it is, in this ** volame 
of the book,” that, in the growth of it through 
two thousand years, it holds itself so constantly 
and magnificently aloof from all changes of 
human theory as to the origin and form of gov- 
ernment, claimed for every school of pohtical 
science, retained by none, but continually 
teaching the world that, whatever the form and 
frame of government, in whomsoever vested, 
the power and authority are from God, whose 
are the kingdom and the glory forever. 

And as to the principles of human duty in the 
political plane—as to our duty, on whom, from 
one quadrennium to another, is devolved the 
supreme authority of the nation—as to the ques- 
tion how and through what manner of men we 
ought to act in the fulfillment of this royal 
trust, God has not left us in any doubt. In 
thie, and abundantly in like Scriptures, he has 
made the principles of our duty clear enough. 
And yet how many people and newspapers are 
talking, from day to day, as if there were no 
principle of duty involvedin the matter, at all! 

The two men most conspicuously commended 
to the suffrages of the American people 
at this time for the office of President of the 
United States, are undergoing the most search- 
ing and remorseless public investigation as to* 
everything in the antecedents of their lives that 
has any bearing upon their fitness for the office 
for which they are proposed; which is entirely 
right. Such an investigation, conducted in the 
Iemost unsparing manner, with a pitiless but 

h t pr tion, on the one hand, and a 
strenuous but honest defense, on the other, and 
with the whole nation sitting asa jury, is not 
an unavoidable evil, it is an indispensable neces- 
sity, an imperative duty. To read the lamenta- 
tions of certain newspapers over the personal in- 
vestigations and discussions whiclf they depre- 
cate as “‘ mud-throwing,” one would think that 
the personal character of a candidate for public 
office was to,be held a sacred mystery, into which 
none but the initiated should dare to look ; that 
we might be justified in looking-up the charac- 
ter of a groom or a scullion; that we might 
rightly ask after the antecedents of an appli- 
cant for the place of confidential clerk ; that, on 
a matter of a hundred-dollars’ purchase, to con- 
sult a commercial information office on all mat- 
ters that might affect the customer’s credit, 
might be both a personal duty and a privilege 
before the law; but that, when the question i# 
upon an applicant for the place of highest 
political, social, and financial trust in the world, 
then we ought to ask no questions about personal 
character, but shut our eyes, and rest with calm, 
undoubting confidence in the unbiased wis 
dom, and stern fidelity, and sensitive virtue, and 
pure, unpartisan patriotism of a great caucus 
at Ohicago! It is pitiful to witness the mutual 
deprecations of personality, between the oppo* 
ing papers: “ Let us have no personalities. You 
let my candidate alone, and I will let yours 
alone.” Whereas, the one issue for the trial of 
which the nation is now empaneled, is & per~ 
sonal issue, turning upon the personal qualities 
of these candidates. It is a necessary condition 
of candidacy for elective office, that one must 
be prepared to suffer the public scrutiny of 
whatsoever in his past life tnrows any light on 
the question of his present fitness for the place 








proposed. 
I do not forget the just limite of such inquiry 





and discussion ; nor am I ignorant, nor can any 
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man be ignorant, how continually and flagrantly 
and vilely those limits are overpassed. In fact, 
these very considerations of the indispensable 
use of honest inquiry into the personal worthi- 
ness of candidates for public office, are them- 
selves reasons why the dishonest abuse thereof 
should be restrained and punished wherever the 
- criminal law can be made to touch it. It ought 
never to be left to a public man, assailed in bis 
candidacy for office by atrocions and wanton 
calumny, to defend himself, or the honor of his 
wife, or the grave of his dead child, by a private 
suit. It is in such a caso ae this, that 
the law of criminal libel, sharpened to @ 
keener edge, equipped with swift procedures, 
should be pat in ure, The frauds, lies and forg” 
eries perpetrated against candidates for national 
office are offenses against the individual, indeed ; 
but doubly offenses against the people of the 
United States ; first, by corrupting the testimony 
on which they depend in their great inquest ; 
secondly, by the direct damage done to the nation 
in injuries inflicted on the character of its pub- 
lic men. No perjuries in public courts, no pecu- 
lations upon public treasuries, are 80 shameful 
or so mischievous as deeds like these. They are 
not matters to be let pass as a good joke, as sharp 
practice in politics, or as unavoidable incidents 
of a lively campaign, only to be denounced by 
the transient but passionate bluster of the oppo- 
site party. They are grave crimes, detectible, 
provable, punishable, that ought to be pursued 
with unrelenting vindictiveness by the officers of 
public justice, long after the excitement of the 
canvass has gone by. The American people have 
shown themselves not incapable of a worthy 
passion of vindictive justice in the case of the 
assassination of their Presidents. Worse and 
more dangerous criminals than Guiteau and 
Booth, with their pistols, are the assassins of 
character with their coward lies and forgeries. 

On the question of personal character, the 
two foremost candidates now before the people 
for the office of President are standing by no 
means in the same position. They differ in the 

line of defense that is taken io their behalf. 
Against one of them are gravely and responsibly 
alleged charges of malversation in public office, 
using public trusts for the advancement of his 
private ends, tendering official influence in re- 
turn for solicited gifts of money value, and such 
like. And the defense made against these 
charges is not that they are unimportant or ir- 
relevant. No one of the friends of this eminent 
man, I think, dares to deny that, if these charges 
are true, they morally disqualify him for the great 
uffice to which he aspires. The defense is that 
the charges are not true; that the unquestion- 
ably authentic papers put in evidence in sup- 
port of them, do not, on a just interpretation, 
sustain the charges; and on this issue they go 
before the people. There is no moral question 
raised. The point of morality is uncontested. 
It is simply a question of fact and evidence; and 
on this question you and I, in our capacity as 
citizens, are called to pass judgment; but not 
here and now. 

Against the other candidate the charge is 

made of lewdness of character and life. And 
against this charge (bating some aggravations 
in the original statement, which are declared to 
be not only fals2, but maliciously and menda- 
ciously so) the main defense so far as I have 
heard, is: Well! what of it? What if he 
is lewd and vile in his private life, has that any- 
thing to do with his qualifications for a political 
office? Is not his character as a public officer 
above reproach?” This is the sort of talk which 
we find in some papers which claim special 
influence and an entrance into our homes 
on the strength of their pretensions to a 
high moral tone, especially in political mat- 
ters. And a bad eminence among them has 
been won by a religious journal of Baltimore, 
which openly laughs at the idea of allowing the 
lewd character of a candidate to hinder one’s 
voting for him for President. It is such a very 
common thing ; in fact, it is rather the exception 
to find a man who is pure! Isn’t it rather an 
affectation, now, to be pretending to be so very 
nice about this matter? What has the question 
of a man’s private morals to do with his fitness 
for the merely political duties of the Presidency? 
In such a strain, debasing and corrupting to the 
morality of the people, so far as the people are 
affected by it—in such a strain is this easy-going 
gospel set forth, 

Manifestly we have before us, raised by these 
apologists, a question that is really a clear ques- 
tion of moral duty—the question what the moral 
character of candidates has to do with the duty 
of voters. It is the gravest question now before 
the public. On the other question—the question 
of fact and evidence concerning the proper in- 
terpretation and application of certain docu- 
ments in evidence—it might not be so fatal a 
matter if the people should make an error of 
judgment. But, in this case, the citizen is in- 
vited to declare by his vote his abandonment of 
& principle of civic morality, and to give his ad- 
hesion to this claim that the private character 
of @ candidate for high office is nobody's busi- 
neas, 80 long as it does not unfit for the official 
duties, which are merely political, It would be 
far less dishonorable to the country for a candi- 
date to succeed through a popular blunder in 








weighing evidence than through a popular abne- 
gation of moral principle. 

The claim set up that a candidate’s character 
is of no importance, except as it affects his fitness 
for political duties, is rotten in both its premises, 
1. The duties of the President of the United 
States are very far from being merely political. 
2. The personal character of a public officer is of 
importance to the public, quite independently 
of his official duties, whatever these may be. 

(1.) The official duties of the President of the 
United States are by no means exclusively polit- 
ical, For my part, I heartily wish that they were 
exclusively such. I do not hesitate to declare 
my conviction, even though I stand alone in it, 
that it would be better for the real dignity, the 
self-respect, and the consistent 1epublicanism of 
the nation, if the whole system of official social 
observances that has come to be attacbed to the 
Presideut’s office by a sort of unwritten law 
should be done away, and if the cheap little 
nickel-plated imitation of a royal court which we 
keep up at Washington should be fairly and 
squarely abolished ; if it should come to be un- 
derstood that the chief magistrate is to be not 
what a bad tradition has made him, but what 
the Ccnstitution contemplates, simply a public 
officer, charged with grave and exacting public 
duties, in which the business of giving dinners 
and suppers and receptions is not included; if 
it should be settled that those who want to see 
him as a public officer, on business, must 
call in business hours, and that out of business 
hours, whom he invites to dinner, and whom 
he does not invite, and whether he has any 
dinner at all, are matters wholly personal and 
devoid of any national or international signifi- 
cance whatever. It would be better, in all re- 
spects, in ray opinion, if this great nation were 
to retire from the free-lunch business altogether, 
and henceforth conduct its public affains in all 
simplicity on business principles. It would be 
a course in which we should lose nothing 
which is worth keeping, and which would re- 
lieve us from many a mortification and embar- 
rassment, 1f we should explicitly withdraw from 
the whole field of court diplomacy, and, not 
having any court at which to receive ambassa- 
adors, should announce that henceforth we send 
no more ambassadors to court, but send, instead, 
our agents to the foreign office. It would not 
be found that our representative commanded 
the less respect at Downing Street for having 
no relations at all with the Palace of St. James 
or with Buckingham House, It would be worthy 
of the dignity and the wisdom of the nation 
if we should relieve from duty the whole corps 
of dancing attachés of legation, and signify to 
such gentlemen as Mr. Lowell that we have 
more honorable employment for their talents 
than the business of looking up the social ante- 
cedenta of snobbish Americans, who. are ambi- 
tious to be presented at court. By and by some 
smart politician is going to take up this most 
reasonable idea, and make it the popular 
American doctrine. But, meanwhile, by virtue 
of our entanglement in the court system of 
diplomacy, with which we ought to have noth- 
ing to do, it comes to pass that the President of 
the United States is officially at the head of a 
great and influential system of social observ- 
ances. With his wife, or with such ladies ae, 
in his discretion or his indiscretion, he may 
select, he is to preside (O! sublime function of a 
great office !) at dinners and receptions, and be 
the social representative ot the hospitalities of 
the nation in receiving and entertaining the 
representatives of foreign courts and their 
families. As things now are, he is officially the 
leader of society in Washington ; and what shall 
be the tone that he gives to Washington society 
by his social character, by bis personal, private 
character, by various influences, going forth 

from himself, which he cannot stay by an act of 
will, but which come from what he is, not what 
he does, is becoming every year a question of 
graver importance to the whole American peo- 
ple. Let it be understood that the American 
people has seat an Aaron Burr to occupy the 
chair of Washington (as eighty-four years ago 
they did send him to the Vice-Presidency), know- 
ing but not caring that he was steeped in per- 
sonal corruption, so long as he was deemed 
honest and right in politics, and the result 
would be a thousand-fold worse than it could 
have been eighty-four years ago. No matter 
how circumspect he might try to be, the air of 
Washington would reek with the miasms of his 
past corruption, and the furthest corners of 
the land would not escape the infection of it. 
And yet people talk about the exclusively adminis- 
trative or executive duties of the President ; and 
when a man alleged to be of notorious evil life— 
lewd, coarse, low-lived—is objected to as unfit 
for that high office, they ask: ‘ Well, what 
difference does that make? He is a good execu- 
tive officer; isn’t he? It is not the sort of thing 
to interefere with his official daties. Many 
great statesmen have had the same fault.” 

(2.) And then, in the second place, such apolo- 
gists fora tainted candidate do most fatuously 
forget that there is something more in this great 
office than the duties of it, whether administra- 
tive or social, It is not an office of trust alone; 
it is an office of honor, The act of the people 


the awarding of a contract for certain services 
to a pereon believed to be competent and trust- 
worthy. There are scores, hundreds of men, to 
be named that are capable and trustworthy for 
the duties’ of President, It does not require 
brilliant and original geniue. Perhaps, even, we 
are safer with a little less of genius in the White 
House than with a little more. But in choosing 
among the many capable, the people are con- 
scious of conferring a token of public honor for 
which any king on earth might be proud to ex- 
change his crown and scepter ; and the elect, in 
the hour of his inauguration, does not fail to 
hear, through the bursts of music, the thunder 
of artillery, and the shouts of the multitude, the 
intoxicating echo of an ancient acclamation: 
“Thus shail it be done to the man whom the 
people delighteth to honor.” And this is the 
lesson repeated over and over again by the echo- 
ing guns of the 4th of March on every village 
green throughout the land, Not all the pulpits 
of the land together can speak so loud as to 
drown the utterances which the people of the 
country make to every young man’s heart in the 
deafening roar of all that testive artillery, re- 
verberating across the Continent. The eyes of 
every ambitious youth are turned, with gener- 
ous emulation, to study the career of one of whom 
it is declared again: ‘“‘Such is the man whom the 
people delighteth to honor.” And, explain it or 
defend it as you will, O, citizens! if, with this 
issue plainly set before you and admitted, you 
should decide, at any time, to put these supreme 
public honors on the head of a corrupt map, 
you would thereby let down the concert-pitch to 
which the conscience of the young men of the 
nation is tobe tuned, And, on the other hand, 
whenever, on this simple issue of personal char- 
acter, a man, otherwise acceptable and estimable, 
is rejected by the conscience of the people, 
foiled in an honest ambition, defeated of gener- 
ous aspirations, his hopes of an honorable, a 
useful public career frustrated, it is a fact to 
reinforce the general conscience, to tone up the 
key of public morals. Itis a warning distinct- 
ly served upon the coming generation of young 
public men, the hope of the nation :--If you 
reckon on the highest honors of the nation you 
must keep yourself a clean man—clean not in 
politics only, but in person. 
Never, perbaps, in the history cf American 
politica, has there been a man who s0 highly 
combined in himself all the elements of person- 
al popularity as Henry Clay. What a leader he 
was! The charm of bis voice and smile, it was 
said, made men follow hjm whether they would 
orno, Men followed bim because they loved 
him, and served his cause with such devotion as 
never vassal rendered to his feudal liege. 
Mothers were proud to name their children 
for him; and school-boys grew eloquent as they 
declaimed his glowing periods from the rostrum. 
The ideal of the Southern gentleman, he was 
nevertheless dear to the heart of the North as 
representing the sanctity of the Union, the au- 
thority of the Constitution, and the limitation 
of the spread of slavery. And when his oppor- 
tunity had come, he was taken up as the candi- 
date of the old Whig Party, and carried forward 
toward the Presidency with a tide of popular 
enthusiasm, which it seemed that nothing could 
resist. But it was resisted; and that idolized, 
popular leader went to his grave a defeated and 
disappointed man. Many influences combined 
in that great defeat. But, conspicuous among 
them, not the least important in determining the 
cast of many a doubtful, thoughtful, conscien- 
tious vote, was one fact in his private history 
that had no bearing on hig political course-—-a 
mere fact in his personal and social history. 
There was that ‘“‘damned spot” upon his hand, 
which, like the stain on Lady Macbeth’s, would 
not out, Tie direful consequences of the de- 
feat of Henry Clay, in 1844, were predicted by no 
mistaken prophets. Long years of convulsive 
agitation, mountains of accumulated debt, 
myriads and myriads of bloody graves, over 
which the land has not yet done sorrowing—all 
these are witnesses to them. He would be a bold 
man who should attempt to estimate what gains 
could be equivalent to loss hke this. But over 
against it we may set at least one item of enor- 
mous gain, From that day to this it has been 
understood by politicians, and caucuses, and 
the people everywhere, that no duelist is an 
available candidate for the highest honors 
of the nation. It is a principle te 
have established which was worth a prodigions 
sacrifice. ‘Lhe same principle, reiterated by 
the people whenever men of tainted character or 
spotted record are thrust-upon their acceptance as 
a helpless alternative by the twin caucuses which, 
like the two kings of Siam, or the two tyrants 
of Sparta, have usurped an exorbitant suthor- 
ity over the suffrage of the citizen, and through 
the modern corruption of plurality elections, 
have parceled between them the hberties of the 
Republic; the same principle, re-affirmed io 
wider applications, and emphasized by volleys 
of scattering votes of independent freemen, may 
teach these new tyrants that there is ‘a limit to 
their power, and put them under bonds of good 
behavior tor the coming time. 
There are two ways in which corrupt men 
may be made useful to the commonwealth: one 





in conferring it signifies something more than 


the change by which the corruptible puts on in- 
corruption, The other way is through their 
own shame, exposure, punishment, defeat. How 
many men hayé been more useful to the Repub- 
lic, to all ages of its history, than Benedict Ar- 
nold, branded as traitor, slinking from the 
eyes of honest men, hiding himself in 
foreign lands, abhorred by bis own con- 
federates, execrated by his own and af'er genera- 
tions? Does it seem asad waste that the per- 
suasive eloquence, the fine acumen, the singular 
adroitness of Aaron Burr should Rave been lost 
from the councils of the young Republic? But 
by no active labors, however splendid and long- 
continued, could he, being what he was, have 
rendered so great service to the country, as by 
his failure and disgrace and exile, his return to 
& country that refused to recognize him, his 
loneliness in the midst of men, his friendless 
and unlamented death, his rotting memory. A 
useful man to-day is Aaron Burr,.in every col- 
lege in the land. This is the use that the Re- 
public has, to-day, for corrupt candidates for pab- 
lic honor. 

And under the administration of the Divine 
Providence, this, in the last resort, isthe use 
which God makes of a wicked man, when he 
makes the wrath, the baseness, the foulness of 
men to praise him. For the Lord hath made all 
things for himself, even the wicked for the day 


Hymn Dotes. 


DE, NEALE. 


I. 
BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD, 


Dr. Neave’s hymn-work falls under three 
clasres: originals, versions from the Latin, and 
from the Greek. The former have been over- 
shadowed by the great success and fame of his 
translations; but they cannot be wholly disre- 
garded. In order of time they come first, 
In 1848 appeared twenty ‘“‘Hymns for the 
Sick,” written mostly in ‘uncommon and diffi- 
cult” meagures, because he thought that those 
“in a very easy and natural meter will run in 
the mind for hours together, and thus worry 
instead of soothing.” But the best-known of 
them is in O, M. 
“Thy servants militant below 
Have each, O Lord, their post.” 
Here is the closing stanza of another : 
‘* A Master suffering on the Tree, 
A servant at his ease! 
© my Redeemer, (ar from me 
Be thoughts and hopes like these! 
In me, and by me, every day, 
Thy holy will be done, 
Till Thou shalt call my soul away, 
Eterna} Three in One!” 
More important are his eighty-six “Hymns 
for Children,” which came out in three series 
1844 and somewhat leter. They were “inte 
chiefly for Village Schools,” and so cast in fa- 
miliar measures, and couched in a direct and 
simple style ; but the matter is solid. Aga writer 
for the young, whether of sermons, hymns, or 
stories, few have equaled Dr. Neale; but his 
suceess was not attained in the Peter Parley 
fashion, by nursery prattle and ‘laying it level 
to the meanest comprehension,” Whatever one 
may think of some of his ideas, his tone is al- 
ways manly. Thus not a few of theee are fit for 
adult use; indeed, they are oftener found in 
collections for public worship than for the Sun- 
day-school. Here, for instance, is one for Whit- 
sunday : 
“Thou who camest from above. 
Bringing light and shedding love, 
Teaching of Thy perfect way, 
Giving gifts to men to-day ; 











“Thou who once didst change our state, 
Making us regenerate, 
Help us evermore to be 
Faithful subjects unto Thee, 


“Where Thou art not none can do 
What ts holy, just, and true; 
Those whose hearts Thy wisdom jeads 
Think good thoughts and do good deeds. 


“ We have Often grieved Thee sore; 
Never let us grieve Thee more. 
Thou the feeble canst protect, 
Thou the wandering canst direct. 


‘We are dark—be Thou our light; 
We are blind—be Thoa our sight. 
Be our comfort in distress ; 
Guide us through the wilderness. 


“To the blessed Three in One, 
‘To the Father and the Son 
And the Holy Ghost, arise 
Praise from al] below the skies 1” 
The above is little known in this country ; some 
of ite mates have been adopted by Drs, Hatfield, 
Hitchcock, Robinson, end others, as a little pair 
for ‘Six o'clock” and “ Bedtime” : 
“The day, 0 Lord, is spent,” 
and 


“ Almighty God, to-night 
To Thee for help we pray.” 





way is through repentance and reformation— 


Though quite largely used, these are by no 
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means his best. Their strength lies in their 
simplicity, which sometimes rises into beauty : 
“ Our sun is sinking now, 
Our day is almost o’er: 
O Suan of Righteousness, do Thou 
Shine on us evermore!” 
Similar is the one for Epiphany : 
“O Thou who by a star didst guide 
The wise men on their way.” 
The second series has a few for special occasions. 
“ Strangers and pilgrims here below, 
To Thee our prayers we send; 
O God, from danger and from woe 
This dweliing-place defend!” 
This, on “The New Cottage,” is used by Dr. 
Hitchcock, as also one “In Sickness” : 
“O Thou who lovest to send relief 
In time of our distress.” 
The same compiler makes two out of one on the 
“Communion of Saints” : 
“ They whose course on earth is o’er— 
Think they of their brethren more?” 
beginning the second with stanza five : 
“ Those whom many a land divides,” 

One of Neale’s finest originals is the fifth of 
seven on the “ Advent Antiphons,” based on that 
for December 21st—0O Uriens: 

“© Very God of Very God, 
And very Light of Light, 
Whose feet this earth’s dark valley trod, 
That so it might be bright: 


“Our hopes are weak, our fears are strong, 
Thick darkness blinds our eyes; 
Cold is the night, and oh! we long 
That Thou, our Sun, wouldat rise! 


“© guide us till our path is done, 
And we have reached the shore 
Where Thou, our everlasting Sun, 
Art shining evermore!” 
He is full of this idea of Christ the Light; 
but so is the New Testament. 
** Blessed Saviour, who hast taught me 
I should live to Thee alone.” 
A fine confirmation hymn of six eight-line 
stanzas, much cut down in the collections, The 
change of the opening words to “‘ Holy Father” 
was necessary in the Unitarian ‘‘Hymn and 
Tune Book” (Boston, 1868), but eurely not in 
Dr. Robinson's more recent compilations. 
“Saints of God, whom faith united,” 


For “88. Simon and Jude's Day” ; taken by Dr. 
Richards into his “* Christian Praise,” 1880. 
“© Lord of Hosts, whose glory fills 
The bounds of the eterna) hills.” 
On “ Laying the first stone of a Church,” used 
by the Episcopal and Methodist Hymnals. 
Besides these, there are several which may be 
found in sundry Anglican books, though I think 
in few, if any, of this country. This, though 
not the best known, secms to me rhetorically 
and devotionally a model—though the first line 
would need some alteration for such as do not 
observe the church year: 
**O Thou, who through this Holy Week 
Didat suffer for us all, 
The sick to cure, the lost to seek, 
To raise up them that fail: 


* We cannot understand the woe 
Thy love was pleased to bear: 

O Lamb of God, we only know 
That al] our hopes are there! 


“ Thy feet the path of suffering trod, 
Thy hand the victory won: 
What shal! we render to our God 
For al} that He hath done?” 
The others must be content with brief mention, 
though by help of ‘Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
ern” and other great hymnals, they have been 
sung by hundreds of thousands. 
*¢ The earth, O Lord, is one great field.” 
For “Ember Week in Lent”; third stanza of 
the original. 
‘Christ is gone up: yet ere he passed 
From earth in Heaven to reign.” 
** Ascensiun Day” ; second stanza. Dr, Neaie, I 
think, never began a hymn so awkwardly as 
these ; he commenced this, 
“ Now to our Saviour let us raise 
The noblest hymn we may.” 


** Around the throne of God a band 
Of glorious angels always stand.” 
‘Michaelmas Day,” otherwise “St, Michael 
and All Angels.” 


** God hath two families of love.” 


I might cite more; the above are, by no means, 
the only ones that have been copied. But one 
of the sweetest of them all reposes in obscurity. 
** Blessed are the pure in heart: 
They have loved the better part. 
When life’s journey they have trod, 
They sha!) go to see their God. 


“ Till in glory they appear, 
They shal) often see Him here; 
And his grace shal! learn to know 
Tn bis glorious works below. 


** When the sun begins to rise, 
Spreading brightness through the skies, 
They will love to praise and bless 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness. 


“ In the watches of the night, 
When the stars are clear and bright, 





‘Thus the just shal) shine,’ they say, 
‘In the Resurrection Day.’ 

“*God in everything they see; 
First in a}! their thoughts ts He. 
They have loved the better part ; 
Blessed are the pure in heart !” 


Why has this gem never been discovered and 
utilized by any of the compilers who investigate 
and judge for themselves? The book is neither 
rare por expensive; queer and unexpected 
selections have sometimes been made from it— 
¢.q., Messrs. Longfellow and Johnson put into 
both their books (“A Book of Hymns,” 1848, 
and “Hymns of the Spirit,” 1864) an extract 
running thus: 

“ Every bird that upward springs 
Bears the Cross upon his wings: 


“* Every ship that meets the waves 
By the Cross their fury braves.” 
But they did not unearth this other, which 
might have suited them, or any one else, better. 
All these are from a little volume of barely 
one hundred pages ; such was at once the rich- 
ness and the business-like character of Neale’s 
genius, in his most unpretentious and nearly his 
earliest work. A few other pieces, not transla- 
tions, bear his name, whose precise origin I have 
not yet been able to trace. 
* With Christ we share a mystic grave.” 

A fine lyric (for those who can stand its ad- 
vanced baptismal doctrine), and greatly valued 
and used in England. Most of it is not later 
than 1847, 

“ The foe behind, the deep before.” 


This isin Mr. Lasar’s ‘‘ Evangelical Hymnal,” 
with the date 1854 ; it appeared in the ‘ Salisbury 
Hymn Book,” 1857. It is in an extraordinary 
variety of measures, and some of the stanzas 
have been called “ a mere jingle of words,” as: 
** So shall he collect us, direct us, protect us 
From Egypt's strand. 
So shall he precede us, and feed us, and Jead us 
To Canaan’s land,” 
What Dr. Neale meant by such a startling su- 
perabundance of rhymes I cannot say ; but the 
piece, though a curiosity, has not been a failure. 
LEIGH UNIVERSITY, 


Biblicnl Reseurch, 
BIBLICAL EMENDATIONS. 


Motto: “If thou wilt gather the precious from the 
vile, thou shalt be Mine.” Jer, xv, 19. 





Ir is proposed, in the following series, to pre- 
sent a collection of Biblical emendations, sug- 
gested by Jewish scholars of the German school, 
which were published in the various periodicals 
devoted to Hebrew studies, in the German and 
Hebrew languages. If all such emendations were 
collected and adopted, we would, by this time, 
have an entirely new Bible (or, perhaps, more 
than one) as unlike the text of the old Bible as 
the Code Napoleon is unlike the ancient Jus 
Romanorum. The Jewish student of the German 
school is oftentimes cither too latitudinarian to be 
guided by a sense of veneration for the text and 
spirit of the Scriptures in his Biblical researches, 
or he is too much of a patriot, in a racial sense, 
to do justice to the text where it seems to con- 
tradict his favorite theory on a certain fact or 
circumstance in the history of his people. Asa 
noted example cf the latter instance we may 
point out the great work of the late Abraham 
Geiger, called ‘“‘Die Urschrift.” The historical 
theories about the sects of the Pharisees, Sad. 
ducees, and Essenians, upon which Geiger dwelis 
in that work, have been adopted or acquiesced in 
by a number of historival students, But the 
manner in which he explains and amends many 
passages of the Bible (which was canonized at 
the time of those sects) is, in mafty instances, 
unwarrantable, to say the least. He wants to 
have his historical theories substantiated by the 
Biblical text. According to that, wherever the 
word p¥, or P'T¥, or APT¥, occurs, he ex- 
plains it as a reference to the Sadducees (Heb, 
D'prt¥) who based their claims on their descent 
from Saddok. Passages containing the words 
WD, or TDN, or JY, are explained as refer- 
ring to the Pharisees or Essenians. And in in- 
stances favorable to these theories, such words 
are either stricken out, or inserted into the text, 
or the latter so remodeled as to support the bear- 
ing of the learned doctor's argument. It need 
not be said that many emendations made in this 
spirit, and with such tendencies, cannot be ap- 
proved of by the earnest student. But Gegier 
has numerous followers among the Jewish schol- 
ars. Dr. H. Graetz, the Jewish historian, had 
done much toward making this style of amending 
Biblical texts popular with his compeers and 
disciples. 

In justice to these scholars, it must be re- 
marked that they are working with honest in- 
tentions. Their aim is to spread light on the 
records of a historical period of their nation, of 
which the authentic accounts have been lost in 
the process of time and by the historical reverses 
which the Hebrew people has suffered. This ex- 
cuse can hardly be offered in behalf of another 
class of Jewish scholars, who make emendations 





in the Bible almost arbitrarily, following the ap- 
parent similarity of diction or construction of 
passages which exist between the Hebrew and 
other ancient tongues. They are (or profess to 
be) the followers of Kuenen, Oort, Max Miller, 
Renan and others of the shining lights of philo- 
logical lore, Into what extravagances their Bib- 
lical emendations degenerate the following ex- 
ample will illustrate : 

Me) JIIWN PNNY Iw wins (Cant. 
iv, 3), is rendered in the A. V.: “ Thy lips are 
like a thread of scarlet, and thy speech is come- 
ly.” This is, to our knowledge, the accepted 
rendition of all Hebrew and other translators ; 
and the Hebrew text seems to be as correct in 
grammatical construction as it is rhetorically 
beautiful. There is many a pair of “scarlet” 
lips which lose all their charm and beauty when 
they open for speech. With a realistic sense, 
almost surpassing our modern poets, the author 
qualified his description of the beautiful lips of 
his “ beloved” by saying, that even her “‘ speech 
is comely.” The Hebrew word 434, for 
‘“‘speech,” is as grammatically legitimate as 
Sain from $53, joy from ;3¢7, eID from 
“D? and numerous other words of thia class. It 
occursin the same formation (only in the pie! 
form) in Deutr. xxxiii, 3. But a pretentious 
scholar (a rabbi, if you please), is dissatisfied 
with this construction and the accepted rendi- 
tion of the verse. In a monopraph on the 
“Song of Songs” (in which, by the way, he re- 
constructs and reorganizes the entire work as a 
Greek comedy, and in the Greek style of drama- 
tis persone and chorus, speaking alternately), he 
suggests the emendation AZ 5 Ra) for 
MNJ JID), and renders it: “Thy foam isa 
pearl.” It is true there is no such a word as 
N35 or 35, for “foam” or liquid in the whole 
Hebrew literature. But the tasteful Orientalist 
has a remedy for that. He says: *‘I readin- 
stead of MINI FNIIW, wmidab'ech netipha 
° Midba’ is a substantive form of dab, 
daba’, liquid.” To exchange the rhetorical 
beauty of this verse with the beauty of a pair of 
scarlet lips, with white foam between them, and 
that in a dramatic work of the Greek taste and 
construction, is simply an enormity. But the 
violent reconstruction of the verse by which the 
author tries to justify his suggestions surpasses 
all understanding. We can hardly imagine what 
surt of a Bible we would have if such emenda- 
tions were accepted. 

There are, on the other hand, numerous 
emendations suggested by the German Hebra- 
ists, which, doing little or no violation to the 
scriptural text, contribute quite considerably to 
the understanding of many obscure passages in 
the Bible. It is well known, for instance, that 
the vowel-points (Nequdoth) have been added to 
the Hebrew text at as late a period as the eighth 
century, or still latter. So also does the Hebrew 
interpunct uat inoth) belong to a late 
period of the history of the Scriptures. Even 
the division of words by spaces belongs to no 
earlier a time than the beginning of our era; 
and the division of chapters was made as late as 
the fifteenth century. All these comparatively 
later improvements of the text fix a certain 
meaning to certain passages, or obscure the 
meaning of those passages for us. Now, if it 
can be proven that by the mere changing of the 
Nequdoth or Neguinoth, or, perhaps, by trans- 
posing a letter from one word to the other an 
obscure passage becomes clear and comprehensi- 
ble, we do not sec the objection to accept an 
emendation like this. 

We will adduce the following instance, in 
which the mere changing of the vowel points, 
restores sense to a difficult passage in the 
Bible: 

Job ii, 10, by; m3a9n Mba Nn IID 
Sapp xd yin ons Sap) sion one 
is rendered in the A. V. ‘Thou speakest 
as one of the foolish women speakest. What? 
Shall we receive good (at the hand of God) and 
shall we not receive evil?” In the original the 
grammatical construction of the verse is entire- 
ly false. The conjunction p) is out of place, or 
should have been repeated by the word y57. 
Nor is the interrogation warranted by the He- 
brew text as we have itin our Bibles. But a 
slight change of the vowel-puints and interpunc- 
tuation restores the grammatical correctness 
and rhetorical beauty of the passage. It has been 
suggested to read: 

: Mod IN MII Nn 1379 


* bop xb gna ner Sapo ain 
According to this suggestion, the difficulty with 
the conjunction p) is put aside and the interro- 
gation is restored. The changing of ne into 


Nx adds tothe force of the expression, The 
Ag 


English of the passage so reconstructed would 
be: ‘As one of the foolish women speaketh, 
speakest also thou,” etc., as above.* 

We could multiply examples of this kind in 
which, by the mere changing of interpunctua- 


*The writer had this emendation in his note-book 
dited toa G student, but lookirg up the 
Targum (Jonathan) he found that ancient authority 
giving the same reading of the passage in Job, only, 
with regard to the interrogation, no change is sug- 
gested there. 














tion, without touching the letters even, good 
sense is restored to otherwise obscure passages. 
But we propose to give such emendations, gleaned 
from the Jewish authorities in consecutive 
order, according to the books of the Old Testa- 
ment aud in the spirit of the passage inscribed 
at the head of this column. 








Sanitary. 


A MODEL HEALTH TOWN, 


Coventry, in England, is located in that beau- 
tiful region adjoining Rugby, Leamington, War- 
wick, Kennilworth, and Stratford, eo often 
visited by Americans. It now numbers about 
65,000 inhabitants, and is having a steady 
growth. One of its most intelligent citizens (a 
builder) has been for nearly the period of thirty- 
five years a member of its governing board, and 
says he has seen it the dirtiest city in England, 
and lived to see it the cleanest. Its death rate 
has fallen from twenty-eight to an average of 
eighteen to nineteen for the last five years. 
It is a very old city, and had many old rookeries, 
narrow streets, and all the evils of insanitary 
conditions, But there were those who recog- 
nized health as not only a great blessing, but a 
great item of prosperity, and so early began to 
administrate in its behalf. First, there were 
great improvements in streets. England has 
learned the value of good roads, which always 
mean, first of all, good drainageand good road 
bed. Then stone and rolling make a solid sur- 
face, which repels moisture, and on which refuse 
does not accumulate. The streets are cleaned 
twice a week, before traffic begins. Next, atten- 
tion was given to a good water supply, from 
springs and artesian wells, not liable to be 
affected by soil contamination. Whenever new 
buildings were being constructed, or old ones 
renovated, widening of streets and structural 
improvements were carefully looked after. A 
medical officer and one or more health inspectors 
looked carefully after household conditions. It 
was early felt to be necessary to create a public 
sentiment against the old privy and ash heap,and 
to secure the rapid removal of all filth from city 
limits. Ihe first idea was that sewage utiliza- 
tion would be profitable; soa farm was pur- 
chased and filter beds made, with an ultimate 
failure and some loss to the city. Fortunately, 
this only suspended improvements for a time,and 
a system, described in another article, and now 
in successful operation, was adopted. Even 
with this, it required persuasion, diligence and 
prudence, as well as law, to abolish all cess pools, 
privy vaults, etc. In all the city not two hun- 
dred of the old privy vaults can be found, and 
these are kept in a moat careful way. 

It is plain to see that cleanliness has be- 
come the pride of the city as well as its profit. 
All garbage is removed by pails; and ashes and 
refuse are promptiy collected by carts so as not 
to become # nuisance. The wagons, the yard, 
the horses, the attendants all show that it is an 
easy system, working well. The ambulance to 
convey sick persons to the new hospital, the 
clothes closet on wheels to bring soiled and in- 
fected clothing to the disinfecting stove, the room 
for disinfectants and fumigating appliances, 
and all the details, prove that the city has learned 
that it is cheaper to spend a little money in pre- 
venting sickness, and in making the town healthy 
and enjoyable, than it is to deal with the results 
of neglect, The disinfecting chamber is one of 
Ransom’s stoves, and does its work well. The 
Board of Education, with its compulsory system 
of attendance and its school inspector, soon 
finds out cases of contagious sickness and re- 
ports them. Only two health inspectors are 
employed. Milk supply, markets, and all keep- 
ing of animals is under the direction of the 
Board. Incase of nuisances, the cuiprit can, 
by rapid process, be brought before a justice ; but 
this is seldom required nowadays. The Health 
Board is made up of sixteen members of the 
Municipal Board, which consists of forty mem- 
vers, thirty of which are elected from the 
five wards, to serve for two yeurs each, and 
the ten alderman serve for six years. This 
gives more permanency of municipal representa- 
tion than our own system. While the Health 
Board is chosen from these, and cannot make 
expenditure without their consent, it is practi- 
cally supreme, since its judgment and advice 
are, by precedent, usually final. The change that 
has been made in the sanitary administration 
has been gradual and not without opposition 
It has succeeded because prudent business men 
committed themselves to sanitary improvement 
and aided physicians and engineers. Now 
all have come to see the advantages and 
blessings of a good health government. The 
city is by no means alone, in England, in the 
line of sanitary advancement, as there are many 
others that have moved on the same line. But 
we have named it because we have technically 
examined it, and because it is a fair specimen of 
great embarrassments overcome. It has a mixed 
population, large industries, and many impedi- 
ments to financial sanitary success. It has had 
its revulsions, but all along has been able to de- 
fend and maintain proper tax rates for the 
health welfare of its people. It is satiafied with 
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the reward it has received. Its Health Board is 
still looking after other improvements, such a8 & 
general abattow, a method of cremating its gar- 
bage instead of removing it, modes of caring 
for its poor, refusals of license to small shop- 
keepers, so as to diminish poverty, and various 
otber questions in which the welfare of the citi- 
_ gen is involved. Who does not see that capital 
and industry are attracted to such & place, and 
that such a sustamed condition of health and 
comfort is a part of the wealth of the city? In 
no other direction has the advance of sanitary 
sentiment in Great Britain been more percepti- 
ble than in the increase of the persuasion that 
it is a part of a wise financial policy to sustain 
health and prevent disease. The great manu- 
facturing towns, where the laboring classes must 
aggregate, are extending the idea to model 
house construction, and to all the details of in- 
vited as well as enforced cleanliness. Shall we 
not soon see the time when many of our smaller 
cities wili realize the need of sanitary care, and 
so build up on this as one of the basic principles 
of permanent growth and prosperity? Public 
health has been said to be, firstof all, the work- 
ing man’s question ; but the welfare of all so- 
ciety so much depends upon it that all may well 
look upon it as the great popular interest of the 
day. 


fine Arts. 
G. F. WATTS, R.A: THE COMING 
OF HIS PICTURES. ; 


Wirs all the making of pictures, we have but 
few true artists; and the masters among artists 
may be counted on the fingers without exhaust- 
ing the resources of the two hands, To be a 
master, one must have learned in method from 
all the schools and art epochs that bestar the 
centuries of time, and must vitalize the gathered 
memories with the spirit of his own time. 
There must be in his work a thought of the 
Greek Masters, of old Rome and Umbria and 
Venice, with subtlety of tone learned from best 
sculpture, and truth of tone and richness of 
color learned everywhere and anywhere that 
shadows and grace and color may be seen. 
There must be large appropriation from Nature, 
and from the thought and work of all men who, 
to the vision of eye and soul, have interpreted 
Nature. There must be patient technique—the 
thought of the holiness of drudgery for beauty’s 
sake, the willingnes¢ to toiland learn, the loyalty 
to die, if need be, for art’s honor, and that God’s 
beauty, of all things, may be better known and 
understood, There must be a love for the praise 
of wise men, kept under, as a motive, by the 
higher love of truth and the imperious bidding 
of the artistic conscience. Given all these qual- 
ities, a man may die starving, and leave a name 
that the ages shall perpetually burnish with 
their praise. Only now and again are the 
fates good enough to let a man _ be 
known and acknowledged as a master 
in his own prime. Only in the golden days 
of art, or the dawn of golden days such as 
just now we are entering upon, is it possible 
that Le who is truly great shall not have utterly 
outrun the people of his generation, and sit 
resting in some advance place, proud and lonely, 
with some few eyes and hands stretching toward 
him, but no better companionship than the far 
off, steady-pattering, oncoming feet of those for 
whom his own feet have already beaten a path. 
He is indeed greatly favored, who, being great, 
shall have his greatness acknowledged in his 
own time. And this man, whose name has been 
written at the head of this article is great, and 
thus favored in his greatness, Poets and paint- 

ers and critica, the seers of his day, have spoken 
his name with praise. Ruskin, not one given 
to the praise of hisown countrymen, Swinburne, 
whose discernement is eagle-eyed—and whose 
song is sometimes borrowed of the angels, and 
sometimes of the fish-fags of Billingsgat.— 
rush through paragraphs of word melody to 
praise the artist. Prothero, who writes well aad 
clearly of what he sees well and clearly, speaks 
of Watts in the same breath that he speaks of 
the peets, Browning and Wordsworth. He 
stands best praised by the best men, 
and most loved by those who most love art; 
80 the coming of his works shall be wel- 
come to us and we shall make of him an honored 
guest. Already has the coming of the Watts 
Pictures been hailed with joy by such men as F. 
D. Millet, Daniel Huntington, Louis O. Tiffany, 
J. Alden Weir, Wm. M. Chase and Bolton Jones, 
who, over their own names, have said hearty good 
things of them. Presently those of our art lovers 
who have not had the good fortune to study the 
works of Mr. Watts as they have appeared in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and other European exhi- 
bitions, can study them here; presumably in our 
own Metropolitan Museum of Art. We shall 
have the “Daphne,” of which Mr. Prothero 
writes : ‘‘ The Nature worship of the Greek relig- 
ion could hardly be rendered visible in a purer 
and a more poetical form than this.” We shall 
have the “ Love and Death,” in which, one says, 
“The agony of despairing love, the resistless 
march of fate, the importance of human effort 
im the face of destiny, are depicted with a gran- 





deur and simplicity more akin to the spirit of 
Greek tragedy than to anything in modern \jter- 
ature.” Let us hope that we may have the por- 
traits, too, in which Mr. Watts’s work has been 
likened to that of Tintoretto and Rembrandt. Let 
us see how this poet-painter shall interpret the 
lines in the faces of Tennyson, of Wm. Morris, 
and of Panizzi ; for, in the painting of portraits, 
there is revealed what of insight a man has, 
and whether he be in any sense commonplace or 
not. It seems to be now settled that a great 
feature of the coming season shall be the Watts 
exhibition. It will be an exhibition that will 
make a deep impression and be reckoned among 
the real art influences of the year. 








Science. 


ABEPORT on the minute crustacea of Minne- 
sotta has been published by Mr. C. L. Herrick, in 
the “Twelfth Annual Report of the Geological 
and Natural History Survey” of that state. The 
numbers of these little “‘ water fleas,” as they 
are called, to be found in any pool, is a constant 
surprise even to the student, and the variety and 
unique chatacter of these humble creatures ex- 
cite constant wonder and admiration to one 
watching their movements under the micro- 
scope. It has been recently shown, by Professor 
Forbes, of Illinois, that some of our best fresh. 
water food-fishes are almost dependent on some 
one or more species of entomostraca. But, from 
a sanitary point of view, these animals are of 
more importance. The majority of those en- 
tomostracans, which are not carnivorous, are 80 
constituted that their diet is nearly confined to 
such floating particles of matter as are present 
in the water in a state of more or less fine commi- 
nution ; for, nearly without prehensile organs, 
“these animals, by means of a valvular, or, 
at most, ladle-like labrum, dip from the current 
of water kept flowing by the constant motion of 
the branchial feet, such fragments as the snail 
and scavenger-fish have disdained. All is fish 
which enters the net. Think of it, poor dyspep- 
tic, a constant supply of food of every variety 
and no question asked for stomach’s sake! Bits 
of devaying algw or the broken fragments of a 
disintegrated mosquito, all alike acceptable and 
unhesitatingly assimilated.” ‘The presence in 
great numbers in standing water of some spe- 
cies is sufficient evidence of organic impurity. 
Mr. Herrick gives a list of the animal life vis- 
ible in a quart of filthy pond-water, taken by 
simple dipping. Of one form (Ceriodaphnia) 
there were estimated to be 1,400 individuals, of 
sand-fleas 120, of cypris 50, of another form (Si- 
mocephalus) 56, of infusorians 35, of insects 29, 
the total amounting to 1,767 individuals, These 
were visible to the trained (unassisted) eye, while 
the truly microscopic forms numbered vastly 
more. The report will be exceedingly useful, ia 
a good manual of our smaller fresh-water crus- 
tacea, and is illustrated by numerous figures. 


.... Without doubt, the most valuable zoolog- 
ical discovery of the past year was the announce- 
ment made tothe British Association, at Mon- 
treal, in a telegram from Australia, that Mr. W. 
H. Caldwell, who went there for the purpose of 
studying the development of some of the curt- 
ous animals found there, bad discovered that the 
Monotremata are oviparous, and that the egg is 
mesoblastic. No statement, says Science, was 
given in the telegram as to whether the observa- 
tions related to the duck-bill ( Ornithorhynchus), 
or to the spiny ant-eater (Zchidna) ; but the main 
points of interest are the discovery of the ovip- 
arous habits of a mammal, and the mesoblastic 
development of its egg, as occurs in reptiles, 
since the eggs of mammals are, as embryologists 
would say, regularly protoblastic. This shows, 
says the reporter, that we must turn to the rep- 
tiles for the ancestors of the mammals. This, we 
would add, does not necessarily follow, as the 
reptiles and mammals more probably arose in- 
dependently from the Batravhians. 





...-Reports of the ratio of annual growth’iz 
trees seldom note the surroundings, which have 
much to do with the result, The oak is often 
regarded as a slow grower, and this, indeed, is its 
general reputation, This has arisen from its 
English history. 
grower in its own country; but in America its 
growth is rapid. Many American oake are very 
rapid growers under most circumstances; but 
sometimes the growth is remarkably slow. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, Protessor Shaffer exhibited 
blocks cut near Pottsville, Pa, One, a black oak, 
Quercus tinctoria, had thirty-six annual wood 
circles to an inch, a chestnut, twenty-four to the 
inch, aud a hemlock spruce as many as fifty- 
one to an inch. When it is remembered that 
an oak or a chestnut has often but four annual 
growths to an inch, it will be seen how surpris- 
ingly slow these growths must have been. The 
oak, though only four inches in diameter, was 
seventy-six years old, and the chestnut, four and 
a half inches, was sixty years, 


++«»The McCormick telescope, sister of the 
great instrument at Washington, will now very 
soon be mounted and put to work under the 





direction of Professor Stone, The observatory 





The English oak is a slow ; 


is just being finished, and the dome, by Warner, . 
of Cleveland, appears to be a remarkable piece 
of mechanism, turning with a force of only 
forty pounds, although it weighs fourteen tons, 
It remains to be seen whether it will continue to 
move as easily after time and rust have been at 
work upon walls and rails. The great Russian 
telegcope is now, we hear, alao being set up at 
Poulkowa ; the construction of the mounting by 
Repsold, and the building uf the new dome 
having required more time than was anticipated. 
The Lick telescope is at a standstill. The Clarks 
have had the flint glass disk (thirty-eight inches 
in diameter) for about four years; but as yet, 
after nearly twenty trials, M. Feil, of Paris, has 
not been able to produce the Crown glass disk to 
match it, and no one can tell how long it may 
take him, or even whether he will ever succeed 
in doing it. 


School and College. 


Tue annual meeting of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Educational Fund was held in this 
city at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. There were 
present Robert C. Winthrop, the president ; Ex. 
President Grant, W. M. Evarts, Hamilton Fish, 
Col. Theodore Lyman, aud the secretary, Samue} 
A. Green, of Massachusetts; Chief Justice 
Waite, Ex-President Hayes, Ex-Governor Aiken 
of South Carolina; Henry R. Jackson, of Geor- 
gia; Thomas C. Manning, of Louisiana; An- 
thony J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, and James D. 
Porter, of Tennessee. J.L.M. Curry of Rich- 
mond, Va., the general agent of the board, read 
an extended report which, briefly summarized, 
was as follows: In West Virginia, during the 
year fifty-four county and district *‘ Institutes ” 
were held, The Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural institute is having extraordinary success, 
its last report showing 654 students from ten 
states and four territories. The Normal and 
Collegiate Institute at Petersburg, with colored 
instructors, is well sustained. A State Normal 
School for girls will soon be opened at Farm- 
ville. In North Carolina the people are becom- 
ing more alive to the advantages of good schools, 
and are demanding that they be improved. The 
fund has materially aided the Normal Institute 
in South Carolina. In Georgia, teachers’ insti- 
tutes were held at Norcross, Macon and Dalton 
for four weeks. In Florida five “ institutes” 
were held in the Summer, Alabama is leading 
the other Southern States with three white and 
three colored Normal schools, An Industrial 
Institute and College for white girls has been 
founded at Columbus, Miss, Five ‘‘ institutes” 
for white and three for colored people were sup- 
‘ported in Tennessee in June and July by the 
Peabody fund. Education grows in popularity 
throughout the ‘state. In Arkansas thirty-two 
“institutes” were held. About 1,900 teachers 
attended the forty-two ‘institutes’ held in 
Texas. The following disbursements from the 
income of the fund were made since Octwber Ist, 
1883; Alabama, 5,000; Arkansas, 2,950; 
Florida, $2,100; Georgia, $4,900; Louisiana, 
$2,645; Mississippi, $3,650; North Carolina, 
#6,075; South Carolina, $4,400; Tennessee, 
#13,475 ; Texas, $5,750; Virginia, #6,200; West 
Virginia, $2,850 ; total, $59,995. 


....At Johns Hopkins University a decided 
increagze in attendance is expected this year. 
Several, who took their doctorates last June, will 
act as instructors this Winter. Mr. Edmund 
Goase, of London, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Cambridge, has been 
engaged to give six lectures on English Literature, 
from the time of Shakespeare to the time of Pope, 
and the causes and history of the change from 
the Romantic to the Classic school in English 
poetry in the seventeenth century. He will also 
give two lectures on the poet Gray, to whose life 
and writings he has lately given special attention, 
These lectures will be given during January. 
Illustrating still further the new departure of 
Johns Hopkins this year—the effort to give un- 
veual facilities for literary training—special 
Shakespearean courses are announced, Professor 
Corson, of Cornell, will give twenty lectures on 
plays of the poet’s early, middle and late work- 
manship, indicating his growth of power, and 
progress in character-ereation, and contrasting 
his methods with those of Ben Jonson, Greene, 
Peeke, Marlowe, and other dramatists of the 
pericd. The announcement is also made that 
lectures by distinguished Shakespearean scholars 
will be given to round up and give definite shape 
to the literary lecture season. The Ltalian 
sources of his plays, the pronunciation in his day, 
his science, bis folk-lore, his classiea) lore, the 
latest views of German students, and similar 
topics, may be expected to find place in the Fall 
announcement not yet made public. The lec- 
tures of the past few years at Johns Hopkins on 
Chaucer, on Early English, on the Dramatists 
before Shakespeare, seems to have Jed up, natur- 
ally and definitely, to this Shakespearean course. 
The lectures of Sir William Thomson upon 
Molecular Dynamics are now in progress. They 
are to be eighteen in number. 


...-Tbere is announced a‘new Correspondence 














Personalities. 


Mz. Gzonaz, Baxonort, our eminent and 
venerable historian, reached his eighty-fourth 
birthday on the 3d instant, in excellent health 
and thoroughly disposed to interest himself in 
the special literary labors which have won him 
so deserved a reputation. Mr. Bancroft re 
ceived a large number of congratulatory letters 
and cablegrams from distant acquaintances, in 
addition to the verbal compliments of his neigh- 
bors and fellow-citizens. 


...-The Rev. Philip Schaff, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, at the recent meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Copenhagen, read a pa- 
per on the “Discord and Concord of Christen- 
dom.” After the meeting the members of the 


. Royal family, with the King and Queen of Greece 


and the King and Qeeen of Denmark, introduced 
themselves to Dr, Schaff, congratulating him on 
his paper and invited him to the palace. 


...»-Mr. Charles G. Leland, now in England, 
recently told a friend that he was surprised at 
the general belief in ghosts of sensible Engliah- 
women, as expressed in their conversation, es- 
pecially their faith in ‘ancient, hereditary, 
good old family ghosts.” Mr, Leland believes 
that the theosophists, Colonel Olcott and Mr. 
Linnitt, have found this to advantage. 


...-The British newspapers have been a good 
deal entertained by the ‘good character "’ 
which Mr. Andrew Carnegie gives the Queen, in 
his new book, ‘Round the World.” Mr. Car- 
negie speaks of Victoria as ‘‘ probably the most 
respectable woman who ever occupied a throne ; 
such a character as one would not hesitate to in- 
troduce to one’s family circle.” 


..» Marechal Ney has a descendant who has 
made herself notable for extravagance, This is 
the Duchesse de Perpigny, a widow, who has 
contrived to spend $40,000 on a single short 
Japanese tour, and other large sums for pomps 
and vanities, unti] her nephew has legally re- 
strained her. 


...»Dr. Koch recommends acid drinks in any 
cholera epidemics. He is reinforved by the tes- 
timony of an eminent German chemist, who 
states that the workmen ina vitriol refinery, 
who drink a very diluted preparation of that 
acid, with sugar, have found its preventiveness 
remarkable. 


-...The tranquility with which King Hum- 
bert visits the stricken districts of Naples, has 
created a profound impression in Italy. The 
common people look upon him as bearing a 
charmed life, and their innate reverence for roy- 
alty has been confirmed toa pitch of absolute 
enthusiasm, 


...»The Duchesse de Rochefoucauld, the Prin- 
cesse de Sagan, and the Vicomtesse de Tréderd, 
have been reviving, in their lawn parties, in the 
suburbs of Paris, the quaint old game of battle- 
dore and shuttlevock, cousin-german to tennis. 
The Duchesse is said to play it most grace- 
fully. 


....-The Empress Eugenie has summered in 
Switzerland. Those acquaintances who have re- 
cently seen her declare that she is failing rapidly 
in her constitution, and cannot much longer 
survive her husband and son. Her manners are 
as sweet and unaffected as ever. 


....[¢ waa necessary for Mr. Henry M. Stan- 
ley to obtain leave from the King of the Bel- 
gians, as President of the African International 
Association, before he could accept an appoint- 
ment on the staff of General Lord Wolseley, to 
accompany him to Egypt. 


.... Algernon Charles Swinburne detests tobac- 
co. ** James the First,” he said, recently, ‘‘ was a 
knave, a tyrant, a fool, a liar, acoward, ButI 
love him, I worship him, because he slit the 
throat of that blackguard Raleigh, who in- 
vented this filthy smoking.” 


....The well-known student, Mr. Masters 
Questell Holyoake, of London, has written a tract 
to enforce the idea of a general international 
language, and wishes that a conference of 
scholars be called to decide what tongue shall be 
selected. 


...-Even to the last, Secretary Folger would 
not shake off his feeling of being in harness and 
bound tohis post. Almost his final words were: 
“{ cannot give up my work. I have great re- 
sponsibility, and the people expect me to do my 
duty.” 


...-The Rev. William Elliott Griffis, the au- 
thor of “‘The Mikado’s Empire,” has been spend- 
ing the Summer in Washington, and preaching 
in the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church,to 
the great pleasure of its frequenters. 

....It is stated that Miss Lulu Hurst, the 
Georgia Wonder, is » cousin of Joel Chandler 
Harris, the humorist. 

...-T'wo American poets, Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich and William Winter, were born on the same 
day in October, 1836. 


....Jemes and Harry, the two eldest boys of 





the Garfield family, have decided to be lawyers, 
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Music. 
THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 1884. 


IL. 


Worcester, Sept. 27th, 1884. 

Tue Fourth Concert of the week offered as one 
attraction Hiiydn’s sprightly Symphony in G, 
which was played with capital precision and 
snap, albeit the wood-wind were unsteady all 
through the Largo and the bass noisier than was 
at all called for in the Finale. Mr. Charles A. 
Knorr, a remarkably raw and throaty tenor, 
whose voice and style need vastly more develop- 
ment, sang Hiindel’s ‘Sound an Alarm,” and, in 
a much pleasanter manner, Faure’s charming 
hymn, “Charité.” Mr. Stoddard undertook 
Mozart’s magnificent aria, “Vedr6, Mentre Io 
Sospiro,” without very gratifying results. How, 
by the by, so experienced a singer can retain 80 
shocking an Italian pronunciation is a mystery. 
Apparently, Mr. Stoddard has never been taught 
how Italian vowels and double consonants ought 
to be spoken. Mr. Alfred de Séve, a young 
violinist of eminently indifferent talent, 
played a couple of sentimental bagatelles. Miss 
Elizabeth C. Hamlin wisely substituted “ Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair” for the “ Allmiicht’ge 
Jungfrau” in “ Tannhauser,” and produced a 
pleasant impression by her execution of Handel's 
aria; but this young artist has certainly not im- 
proved her time since last year, as I had antici- 
pated, her tones being still thin and strident 
and her incessant vibrato a great fault. The per- 
formance of Bruch’s * Fair Elien,” in which she 
sang with Mr. Stoddard, was an effective ter- 
mination to the concert. This little cantata is a 
dramatic and tune‘ul one, and the clever inter 
weaving of its leit-motif, the old Scotch tune, is a 
quaintand stirring feature. How artistic and 
original Bruch’s scoring always is! 

Itcannot be said that the magnificent vospeil 
to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” considering the forma- 
tion of the band, was a sensible choice in the 
Thursday night's program, an over its unfortu- 
nate performance a veil may charitably be drawn. 
Mme. Fassett followed it with Haydn's beautiful 
“Spirit Song.” Her contralto is pure and pow- 
erful, considerably wanting in sympathy, and 
sweet only in two or three notes. She articulates 
excellently (as was noticeable in Benedict's song, 
** By the Sad Sea Waves,” at a preceding appear- 
ance), is entirely simple in style, and her stage 
demeanor is at once dignified and winning. She 
is not a pleasant singer; but she is a safe and 
competent one, and her success at the Festival 
was deserved. Mr. Fred Harvey was not to be 
heard with complacency in ar ything 80 manifest- 
ly beyond his present powers as Hiindel’s won- 
derful ‘‘ Deeper and Deeper Still” (Jephtha); 
the recitative was piven without feeling, the 
aria without expression. Mr. Zerrahn’s band 
played M. Saint-Saens’s ‘‘Phieton” really 
splendidly—the selection counting as one of 
their most brilliant performances during the 
Festival. (The horn quartet of the orchestra, 
identical, I suppose, with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, is a most admirable feature of it. I 
never heard a better, and wish that as much could 
be said for at least one of the trombones and some 
of the wood.) Miss Juch was received with 
great éclat, and her performance of Mozart's 
‘* Non mi Dir” so unsparingly applauded that 
she was forced to reappear and sing Arditi’s 
‘* Fior di Mergherita” Poika very nicely indeed. 
Mr. D. 8. Babcock, whose name was on this pro- 
gram, it a Boston bass, with an excellent voice— 
full, sweet, and in tune from the lowest to the 
highest note of its registers—and his 6 nging of 
the beautiful aria (in Hiiydn’s ‘ Creation”) 
‘*Now Heaven in Eullest Glory Shone” wae en- 
tirely enjoyable. The expediency of the two 
Hollander duets for Miss Juch and Mme. Fassett 
was not clear; but we had them, and very taste- 
fully were they sung. It is not a pleasant task 
at any time to criticise the bearing of an artist 
when before the public, and Miss Juch is a charm- 
ing soprano; but it is time that she acquired a 
more composed and ladylike way of conducting 
herself on the stage and acknowledging the flat- 
* tering tributes of her hearers, which seem to 
afford her so visible and keen a satisfaction. 

The performance of Rossini's ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 
which occupied the latter portion of this con- 
cert, was so memorably fine that one is tempted 
to dwell on it, The soloists, Miss Juch, Mme. 
Fassett, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Babcock, distin- 
guished themselves by their work. The “ Quis 
Est Homo,” the lofty ‘* Pro Peccatis,” the famous 
unaccompanied quartet, and the ‘‘ Eia Mater,” 
were given in almost unexceptionable style. 
The chorus sang like one colossal voice (their 
assistance in the “ Eia Mater” and the “ Inflam- 
matus” was a signal example of their intelli- 
gence and training), while the orchestra played 
the familiar accompaniments as they played neth- 
ing else during the Festival. It is but truth to 
speak most complimentarily of the brilliancy 
and breadth with which Miss Juch sang the so- 
prano solo in the “Inflammatus,” although it is 
a number which does not put her in the most 
congenial light before an audience. This con- 
cert was a crush, What will become of two- 
thirds of such a throng, if Mechanics Hall sud- 





denly roars out into a wave of flame 
Festival night? The building is a p. 

Friday afternoon’s program was of an impossi- 
ble length, and of its numbers there is space here 
to mention only Mr. Faelten’s pisying of Schu- 
mann’s A Minor Concerto, Miss Agnes B. Hunt- 
ingdon’s singing of ‘Non Piu Mesta,” and the 
work of the chorus and orchestra in some frag- 
ments of Rubinstein’s ‘Tower of Babel.” In 
the last movement of the Concerfo, Mr. Faelten 
appears to extraordinary advantage, and after 
some of the effete and daffy-down-dilly pianism 
of the day it ought to have been a treat to Worces- 
ter to hear a player who shows finished technique 
without, triviality or mannerisms, who inter- 
prets, as well as executes, and who plays with 
fire and force, and never wich a mere pouvoir des 
bros. The last movement of the Concerto went 
off with irresistible brilliancy, though the tran- 
sition into it from the Intermezzo the band 
might have made more effective. 

The ** Lenore Symphony” was curtailed to all 
but the March Tempo, owing to the hour of the 
atternoon when Raff’s magnetic work was 
reached. The utter want of discernment and 
musical common sense which could not have 
foreseen this necessity when the program was 
mapped out, needs no further comment. An 
hcur was frittered away in ballads and banalités 
instead. Where the fault lay your correspond- 
ent does not know. 


For the performance of *“ Elijab,” which 
came as the finale of the Festival the same even- 
ing, had been selected as suloists Mme. Furach- 
Madi, Mme. Fassett, Miss Hamlin, Miss Hunting- 
don, and the Messrs, Knorr, Harvey, and Stod- 
dard, The orchestral and choral work was wholly 
up to the best standard. Mme. Fursch-Madi un- 
dertook the chief soprano part with some par- 
donable trepidation, as the music is not of a kind 
to display her true vocal characteristics, and, for 
the first time, she was to be beard in English—a 
language with which she has no acquaintance. 
Her natural gifts as a linguist carried her 
through the oratorio witha surprising air of ease 
and fluency, so far as the text was concerned, 
and her singing of Mendelssohn’s severe and 
mechanical music was entirely artistic and ele- 
gant. Mme. Fassett also dis.inguished herself 
in what fell to her ; especially iu the ‘“*‘ Woe Unto 
Them” and the favorite ‘‘O, Rest in the Lord” ; 
Mr. Stoddard did himself creditas Zlijah, an‘ 
Mr. Babcock was not left behind him. The 
chorus fell into sore straits as the intricacies of 
“Behold, God the Lord Passed By” were grap- 
pled with, and the tenors made the hearer un- 
easy most of the time; but there was enough 
full, rich and confident singing to atone for 
slips. Mr. Zerrahn is a most accomplished and 
versatile conductor. His magnetism with his 
choirs is as plain as the proverbial nose on the 
buman contenance divine, and he seems es- 
pecially skilled in bringing out an even aud full 
mass of tone from a force of singers when they 
are temporarily in disqniet over some risky 
passage. 

The financial success of this year’s Festival 
has been entire. The management seem to be 
learning that the more they spend well the more 
will they receive. The chief error of their scheme, 
this year, has been their engagement of one of 
the most accomplished dramatic singers our 
country has heard for many years—Mme. Fursch- 
Madi—and then, to all intents and purposes, 
effectually suppressing her before the public; 
their blunders in long and uninteresting pro- 
grams, and the crowding of too much music 
into four or five days, It would be a great deal 
better if they would consult the schemes of 
other Festivals, and learn from them wherein 
their own can be so strengthened. This year 
has been a decided improvement on the music 
of 1883; but the Festival of 1885 ought to be 
shorter, more condensed, and entrusted to fewer 


artiste, all of exceptionable rbility. 
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Ir is fortunate that Berlioz was a man 
who demonstrated his practicality in music so 
far beyond doubt; for some of his thousand 
theories are odd enough. Attention has lately 
been drawn to one among them, the notion that, 
in order to act musically on the humsn organi- 
zation, sound must be within » certain distance 
of the auditor.” He declares that, to be able to 
hear a composition wholly well, one must “ vi- 
brate to the music,” and that this “ vibrating” 
force will not reach the auditor outside of a 
certain radius, beyond which one hears, but does 
not feel. 

...»The assistance affor.led to prominent opera 
houses of Europe by respective go vernments in 
clude such considerable sums as 800,000 francs 
to the Nouvelle Opera, of Paris ; 700,000 to the 
Theater Royal, of Berlin ; 625,000 to the Stutt- 
gart Theater Royal, and 400,000 to the Dresden 
Opera. The smallest sum is 10,000 francs paid 
to the Carlo Felice, of Genoa. 

....Not one of Bellini’s operas has been sung in 
London, Vienna or Berlin within the past year, 
until recently when the “Sonnambula” was 
given in the latter city, with much critical ob- 
jection. 

“ Beggar Student,” to his repertory of English 
opera. 


>> Bhissions, 
THE WORK AND RESULTS OF 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Tue reports submitted to the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at its 
annual meeting at Columbus, O., this week, 
show a total of receipts, during the past year, of 
$588,353.51. Of this amount $428,851.49 are 
from donations—a larger sum than has ever be- 
fore teen received in one year. Of these dona- 
tions $237,925.50 came from churches and indi- 
viduals, $149,030.66 from the four Woman’s 
Boards, from Sunday-schools (for the Miasion 
School enterprise), $5,908.83; while there has 
been received for the building of the new mis- 
sionary ship, ‘* Morning Star,” the sum of $35,- 
986.42, mainly from children and yoath. 

By the will of the late Samuel W. Swett, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., the Board will receive 
considerably upward of a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

The annual average contribution to the Amer- 
ican Board for ten years, from 1874 to 1883 in- 
clusive, from individuals and churches, includ- 
ing what was given through Woman’s Boards 
and Sunday-schools, excluding legacies, was, in 
round numbers, $359,000. This is about one 
dollar for each resident member of the Congre- 
gational churches throughout the country. Dis- 
tributed by states, the average varies from 33 
cents a member in Indiana to $2.40 in Rhode 
Island. 

Of the entire contribution, 75 per cent. (about 
$260,000) was received from the New England 
States, representing for the present constituency 
of the Board about one half of the church mem- 
bership, an annual average of $1.50 a member. 
The remaining 25 per cent. (about $90,000) was 
contributed by the churches, constituting the 
other half of the membership, between the Hud- 
son River and the Pacific, an annual average of 
fifty cents a member. 

During the year eleven missionaries and 
twenty-one assistants have entered on their 
work. 

A general summary of the work of the Board 
is as follows: Namber of missions, 21; stations, 
79 ; out-stations, 747; number of ordained mis- 
sionaries, 158; physicians not ordained (7 men 
and 3 women), 10 ; other male arsistants,7 ; women 
(wives, 152; unmarried, besides physicians, 102), 
254; whole number of laborers sent from this 
country, 429; namber of native pastors, 142; 
native preachers and cat chists, 362; native 
school-teachers, 1,010; other native helpers, 307 ; 
whole number of native laborers, 1,821; total 
laborers, connected with the missions, 2,260; 
number of churches, 292; church-members, 21,- 
176; added during the year, 2,371; whole num- 
ber from the first, 91,694; number of high 
schools, theological seminaries, and station 
classes, 50; pupils, 2,007; boarding schoois jor 
girls, 38; pupils in same, 1,711; of common 
schools, 825; pupils in same, 30,142; whole 
number of pupils, 33,860. 

Regarding particular wiasion fields reports 
are given as follows: 





Arrica.—The genuineness of the revival 
reported a year ago in the Zulu mis- 
sion has been shown, not only in the 


number of converts received to church fellow- 
ship, but by the higher tone of Christian life in 
the churches. Great joy has been expressed by 
the people in receiving for the first time the 
Bible, complete in their own language. Nearly 
five handred copies were at once purchased. A 
remarkable movement in behalf of temperance 
was the natural result of the religious interest, 
while new zeal was manifested in behalf of edu- 
cation. This mission is now approaching its 
Jubilee. 

Micrones1a.—The most notable event of the 
year in this mission was the wreck of the ‘‘Morn- 
ing Star,” which occurred on the twenty-second 
of February. Happily the new “Morning Star” 
was already on the stocks, and is expected to 
leave Boston in a few weeks fur Honolulu. 

There is little now to report of the work in 
Micronesia, only continued and happy progress 
at most of the islands, preparation of young 
persons of both sexes at the training schools at 
Kusaie and Ponape, to bear the Gospel message 
to the waiting islands. In no portion of the 
entire mission field are the labors and self- 
denials of missionaries attended by such re- 
markable transformations of character. A single 
example must euffice. The first island in the 
Ruk Archipelago to receive a Christian teacher 
four years since was Uman. The frightened na- 
tives fled inland at his approach. The visitor 
will now find there a large church, with a com- 
modious parsonage, a long stone wharf running 
into the sea, and, in the place of the former low, 
thatched huts, a village of neat houses. A 
school has one hundred and seventy-five pupils, 
and the church more than seventy members. 

Hawatan [stanvs.—Special interest attaches 
to efforts in behalf of the Chinese on these 
islands, under the supervision of Mr. Damon, 
who has just returned from a visit to China, 
undertaken with a view. to ampler preparation 
for his labors. 





Torxisn Misstoxs.—As a result of the thor- 


ough and exhaustive discussion, last year, of the 
various questions at issue between the Board 
and the native Churches in the Turkish miesions, 
it is believed that a great advance has been made 
toward kindly and hearty co-operation, a better 
understanding of mutual relations has been 
attained, misconceptions on both sides have 
» been cleared up, and a more sdequate apprecia- 
tion secured of the epirit and motives that 
should infiuenc: the conduct of those engaged 
in the common cause dependent on the guidance 
and blessing of the one Head of the Church. 
If some questions are yet open, and if differ- 
ences of views on some matters remain, still 
the results thus far have more than realized 
expectations. There has been no suspension, 
but rather a vigorous prosecution, of all forms 
of labor, with much of substantial progress— 
new churches organized, over five hundred 
additions to the churches on confession of 
faith, schools well sustained, religious literature 
eagerly sought for, and many instances of 
generous, self-denying effort on the part of 
native Christians to sustain their own religious 
institutions, and make the Gospel known to 
others, 

In European Turkey, the year has been a 
prosperous one. The fraternal relations exist- 
ing between missionaries and their native 
brethren, and hearvy co-operation in «ducational 
and evengelistic effort, are all that couid be de- 
sired. If any one feature of special interest 
were to be eingled out from the record of this 
mission, it would be the readiness of the people 
tohelp themselves, in a manly spirit of inde- 
pendence. 

In the Western Turkey Mission, durirg the 
year, over seventy different publications were 
issued from the press at Constantin »ple. 

The Greek work at the capital has made more 
progress than ever before. The condition of 
the “Home” at Constantinople, and of other 
schools for girls, at Broosa, Smyrna, Bardezag, 
Marsovan, Sivas, and Talas, was never more 
hopeful than now, The high schvols for young 
men, and Robert College, are doing a hardly less 
valuable work. In Smyrna, a Home Missionary 
ani Education Society, known as the Greek Al- 
hance, gives promise of great usefulness, in de- 
veloping a sense of personal responsibility for 
the cause of Christ. In the Sivas field, the per- 
secution of believers by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities, quite in the style of former days, bas hin- 
dered the efforts of missionaries. On the otber 
hand, as the indirect result of missionary effort, 
an important evangelical movement has been 
begun among the old Armenians. Three lay 
preachers have held meetings for young men. 
A similar evangelical movement is in progress 
in the Cesarea fleld, where a congregation of 
from four to six hundred meets regularly. Our 
desire is not 89 much that the people become 
Protestant as that they at:ain to the richness 
and joy of the Christian life. 

The reports from the Eastern Turkey Mission 
indicate substantial progress. The attitude of 
the Turkish Government i. less favorable than 
heretofore. Missionaries have great difficulty in 
securing proper protection in traveling, and two 
of their number have been subjected to violence, 
for which no redress has as yet been secured, in 
spite of the most strenuous effurts of the Ameri- 
can Minister at Constantinople. Yet, notwith- 
standing various hinderances, schools and 
churches have been well sustained, and work for 
women has been carried on with success. In- 
stances of remarkable self denial and sacrifice on 
the part of native Christian communities are 
not uncommon. It is enough to cite the contri- 
butions within the Harput station, amounting 
last year to $5,200; a sum equal to six times that 
amount in this country, when estimated by the 
value of labor. 

The college in charge of Mr. Wheeler is stead- 
ily gaining in influence and enlarging in num- 
bers. The number of pupils in both depart- 
ments the last year was 257, of whom ninety 
were young women. 

Special interest in the Central Turkey Mission 
attaches to Adana, the scene of the great revival 
a year ago, to Aintab, the scene of a flourishing 
college of one bundred students, and to Marash, 
where a well-organized theoldgical seminary and 
a girls’ school of high grade are prepar:d to 
send forth vigorous and well-trained native la- 
borers. Hadjin, far up on the slope of the 
Taurus Mountains, deserves mention for the 
heroic labors of Mrs. Coffing, in behalf of the 
women of that wild region. The largest and 
strongest churches in Turkey are found in this 
mission. Here, too, from the first, the relations 
of the miasionaries to the native communities 
have been the most cordial; and here, too, is the 
liveliest gratitude to American Christians for 
the republication of the Gospel in its simplicity. 

In this field, during the last few monthr, has 
been witnessed as remarkable a triumph of grace 
as can be found in the annals of the Church. 
On the night of Thursday, the 24th of July, a 
firgbroke out in Marash, consuming the entire 
business portion of the city, that was to Marash 
all that the great Chicago fire was to Chicago. 
The capital, which had kept thousands in em- 
ployment, vanished in smoke and flame. Stunned 
at first by the suddenness and dreadful force of 





the blow, ‘the Christian spirit of our brethren,” 
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writes Mr. Christie, ‘‘soon allied, and_ tri- 
umphed gloriously over all their sorrow.” In 
place of lamentations were heard expressions 
of thanksgiving that the misfortune was no 
worse. Kindness and brotherly love one toward 
another ruled the hour. On the Sabbath fol- 
lowing, twelve hundred of the people came to- 
gether for a meeting of prayer. So rich in 
blessing was this meeting that daily meetings in 
the three churches were appointed for the week 
following. 

Ixp1a.—The advance of a year ago, continues: 
in self-support, till forty-three out of seventy-one 
churches meet their current expenses; in higher 
education, through which it is hoped to put into 
the field an efficient and well-trained native 
ministry ; in woman's work, and in efforts to ex- 
tend the work of evangelists into new sections. 

The church at Bombay, besides supporting its 
own pastor, undertook the support of a mission- 
ary of its own, ata point seven hundred miles 
away to the northwest. The churches of the 
city of Madura, in like spirit, have just en- 
gaged two evangelists for labor in the outlying 
districts. The Madura Mission dwells with par- 
ticular interest on the success of Hindu schools 
for girls, and on the work accomplished among 
women in theirhomes. Bible women working 
under the supervision of the different ladies ot 
the mission. Mrs, Capron, for example, has 
had 726 women under instruction in their homes, 
by means of her Bible-women, and reports 16,- 
000 persons in all who have listened to the read- 
ing and explanation of the Scriptures. She has 
also the care of fur Hindu girls’ schools, at- 
tended by over 350 different pupils. 

In the Ceylon Mission, also, a very interesting 
work isin progress among the women, under 
the care especially of Mr. 8. W. Howland and 
the Misses Leitch. The latter ladies report 
eighteen Sebbath-schools and twenty-six day- 
schools under their care, and fifty-six moonlight 
meetings held during the last year, with audi- 
ences numbering from 10) to 200, and some- 
times amounting to 500. Nor should we omit 
their remarkable success in promoting the cause 
of temperance. Such examples show the oppor- 
tunity for self-denying labors in these missions 
open to earnest, devoted Christian women. 

Cuina.—Of the Hong Kong! Mission. The 
original purpose was to care for Christian 
Chinese returning from this country. A mis- 
sion-house will be kept np in Hong Kong to 
which they may resort. 

The ** Oberlin Band” find much to encourage 

in the province of Shanse. Six ordained mis- 
sionaries and one thoroughly educated physician 
have been detailed to this field. 

The Fuh Chau Mission is to have a much- 
needed reinforcement. In one district twenty 
inquirers are referred to; in another, forty. It 
becomes us to recognize gratefully the kind 
Providence which has watched over this mission 
during the last few months, while the wanton and 
barbarous conduct of the French seemed likely 
to excite the fury of the populace against all for- 
eigners, and against all who bear the Christian 
name. 

The North China Mission rejoices in signs of 
progress in all departments of their work. One 
sign of the times is the changed attitude of the 
government officials toward the missionaries, 
and their better appreciation of their object and 
labors. 

Japan.—The year pust has been one of re- 
markable progress in Christian work in this 
mission. No other people are making such 
strides in Christian civilization. The leading 
officials of the government are not only not 
favorable to Christianity, but seem to realize 
that nothing else can save Japan. The danger 
is that there may be such a widespread turning 
of the masses to its formal acceptance as to 
overwhelm existing evangelical agencies. The 
year past has been one of great spiritual blessing 
on the churches. There was a gain of sixty per 
cent. to churchmembersbip. Three new churches 
have been organized in our mission, making 
twenty-two in all, to which have been added 
during the year ending March 31st, 736 new 
members on confession of their faith. Of the 
churches, fifteen are self-supporting, and their 
contributions to various Christian objects, 
amounted to nearly $7,000. 


Everything connected with the missionary 
work in Japan is indicative of early and rapia 
progress, Not the least interesting fact is the 
conviction entertained by thoughtful Japanese 
Christians, especially by the native pastors, that 
Japan may, ina few years, become a Christian 
nation, and take its part with other Christian 
nations in the evangelization of Cotea, China 
and Mongolia, or other portions of the unevan- 
gelized world. 

Papa Lanps.—Three men have been assigned 
to Western Mexico and three to Northern. 

Six evangelical churches have been organized 
in the north of Spain, with nearly four hundred 
communicants. The Gospel is regularly 
preached at eleven different centers, Christian 
schools have been established, attended by over 
five hundred pupils, besides a seminary for the 
culture of young women. 

Not less hopeful, but less in extent, is the field 
cultivated in Austria. 
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7 Pebbles. 
.... Vice versey—Spring poetry. 


....Meat for our legislators—The opium joint. 


.-»-A lean young man who fell in love with a 
very fleshy young woman confessed that he was 
infatuated. 


...-The head clerk in a Western recorder’s 
office is a beautiful girl of seventeen. A sort 
of recording angel, as it were. 


....4 Burlington mother hasa special room 
for administering corporal punishment to her 
children, She calls it her box office. 


...“I take up my pen to inform you that I 
shall be absent on a brief vacation,” remarked 
the pig, as he arched his back, and carried the 
sty with him. 





... “Bee bere! Are you opaque?” said a 
gentleman to a person standing in front of him 
ata show. “ Nota bit of it. I’m O’Donnegan!” 
was the reply. 


... The conductors of the new electric street 
cara are to be under ground,” says an exchange. 
From this we infer that only dead men are eli- 
gible for positions. 


...-An Indiana baby, born during a terrible 
storm, has been named Cyclonia. Its father 
says the appellation is a misnomer. A cyclone 
doesn’t howl every night. 


..-.*fThe hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that moves the world.” Perhaps that’s so; 
but it can’t stone a hen out of the garden with 
any overshadowing success. 


....Riehard Grant White says the letter ‘‘r” 
is disappearing from the American tongue. This 
is truly alarming. We shall presently have no 
month in which oysters may be safely eaten. 


....A young lady, being asked at a musical 
examination, ‘‘What is an interval?” judi- 
ciously replied, “It is that space of time allow- 
ed for refreshment between the acts of an opera 
and the two parts of a concert.” 


....At a young ladies seminary, during an ex- 
amination in history, one of the pupils was in- 
terrogated thus: ‘“‘ Mary, did Martin Luther die 
a natural death?” “No,” was the reply. ‘‘ He 
was excommunicated by a bull.” 


.... Mr. Blank: “Well, my dear, I have be- 
come famous, in spite of all your predictions,” 
Mrs. Blank: “ Famous?” Mr. B.: “Yes, in- 
deed. The Stumptown Bugle publishes my por- 
trait under the heading ‘‘Men of the Hour.’ 
Mrs. B.: ** Did they get the hour right?” Mr. 
B.: “The hour right?” Mrs. B.: ‘Yes; it is 
2a. M. generally.” 


...“‘And now that you have graduated from 
college, Tom, what do you expect to do?” asked 
his pretty cousin. “I shall stedy law,” he re- 
plied, gravely. ‘‘ But isn’t that profession very 
much overcrowded, Tom?” ‘ Possibly it is, but 
it is not my fault. In this world we must look 
out for number one. As I said, I shall study 
law, and those who are already in the profession 
must take their chance.” 


....He was haggling with a retailer in the Bowery 
about a coat, and finally inquired: ‘‘ What’s the 
difference between this long-tailed coat and that 
bob-tailed one?” ‘*Shust der same brice, my 
friendt.” ‘But there’s a yard more cloth in the 
long-tailed one.” ‘‘Oxactly.” ‘‘And isn’t cloth 
any object?” ‘ Not in der least, my friendt. 
Der sharge vhas all made for selling der goods 
und counting oop der profits.” 


... During the organization of the schools, 
last Monday, in a certain town in the suburbs, 
the children were interrogated as to the occu- 
pation of their fathers. The question reaching 
a bright little six-year-old gir), she responded 
that her father was a florist. ‘A florist?” asked 
the teacher. ** Where is his greenhouse?” ‘ His 
greenhouse! He hasn’t any greenhouse, ma’am?” 
‘* Why, then, did you call him a florist?” ‘‘Oh! 
he makes floors for Thompson & Taylor.” 


....-This anecdote took a prize of £1 in an 
English weekly paper: ‘‘I was out at a small 
dinner party one evening, recently. A boy, evi- 
dently from the greengrocer’s shop, had been en- 
gaged to do the waiting. When he placed two 
dishes of tarts before the hostess, she, probably 
thinking it not correct to know what was com- 
ing, asked: ‘What are these, James?’ Where- 
upon the boy, pointing first to one dish and then 
to the other, replied: ‘Them’s a penny each, 
and them’s two for three half-pence.’ ” 


...“ They’ve a man-eating shark down town,” 
said Mr. Jones to his wife, the other evening— 
“ quite a curiosity.” ‘I don’t see what makes 
it a curiosity,” answered Mrs. Jones, shortly. 
“Did you ever see one?” asked Jones. ‘No; 
but I’ve seen a man eating pumpkin pie, and a 
whole crowd looking at him.” Then Jones laid 
down his paper and explained that a man-eating 
shark was a large fish on exhibition at one of the 
markets. *‘So you said,” answered Mrs. Jones, 
calmly. “ And if the man prefers shark to other 
fish, I don’t see as it’s anybody's business but 
his own.” 








(The prompt our list af“ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 

lishers for all volumes received. The interests 0/ 

our readers will guide us in the selection of works 

for further notice.) 
MAC PHERSON’S PRESBYTERIAN- 
ISM.* 

No better illustration of the tendency 
of scholarship to bring all parties to a 
catholic position can be found than the 
Presbyterian manual of Mr. MacPherson. 
To those who believe in individualism as 
heartily as in catholicity, it will be an addi- 
tional merit of this book referred to that 
this ground is reached without any loss of 
the strong Presbyterian flavor, and with no 
weakening of loyalty to the author's 
mother Church. Mr. MacPherson is one of 
those generously contented and self-respect- 
ful minds whose enjoyment of his own is 
not disturbed by the satisfaction which 
others take in what belongs to them. It is 
the wise observation of Jean Paul: ‘* You 
cannot make me think less of my own 
mother by telling me of the good mothers 
other people have.” 

The jure divino Presbyterian theory of 

Gillespie, and Calvin’s claim that he had re- 
covered in this form of government the 
Church ofthe New Testament, have always 
hada sub-comical side, which was only con- 
cealed by the vigorous growth and tremen- 
dous earnestness which have prevailed in 
the Churches which assumed it. Those or- 
ganized on this basis have everywhere 
commanded respect; but the general con- 
clusion as to the attempt to establish for 
them a jure divino basis was-well expressed 
in one of the ‘‘Bampton Lectures,” that, logi- 
cally, the argument must rest either with 
Episcopacy or the Independents, and that 
Presbyteridnism unites the faults and 
misses the advantages of them both. 
. This observation is not made wholly in 
view of the failure of the attempt to plant 
the system on a basis of New Testament 
authority; but it nevertheless loses much of 
its force for theologians who, like the 
present author, make no attempt to dis- 
cover the mojern Presbyterian Church in 
the New Testament. He rests his case on 
certain general principles of the New Tes- 
tament history and, possibly, on a principle 
of general ministerial authority, though we 
must say that, beyond indefinite allusions 
to such a principle, we get no very clear 
light in this manual as to exactly what it 
was. We conclude, from the following ad- 
mirable statement, that the author would 
agree with us that this is a point as to 
which the Word of God is intentionally in- 
definite (p. 9): 

“No intelligent and liberal-minded church- 
man will now be found claiming for his Church 
that it is an exact, detailed and literal transcript 
of the New Testament Church—the Church of 
the Apostolic Age. When he claims a jus di- 
vinum for the special polity and discipline 
adopted in his Church, he simply means to as- 
sert that, in his view, the fundamental principles 
of Apostolic Church government have been re- 
tained, and are legitimately applied in the cir- 
cumstances and under the conditions which are 
peculiar to our own age and country.” 

This leaves little to be desired, especially 
when read in connection with the fur- 
ther statement quoted below from page 17: 

‘* All that is essential to a Christian commu- 
nity in order that it be recognized as a true 
Church according to the scriptural doctrine of 
Protestantism is that in it there be the preach- 
ing of a pure Gospel and the dispensation of the 
sacraments.” 

And, again, on the same page: 

«For every true Protestant, the motive to all 
investigations regarding Church administration 
and discipline lies in the desire to solve the 
problem, how to secure the most efficient preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the most edifying dispen- 
sation of the sacraments.” 

This is not the old Presbyterianism of 
Gillespie; but it represents the ground 
which that Church has formany years been 
approaching, and on which it may now be 
said, without any weakening of its self- 
respect, or devotion to its own ideas, to 
stand. Itis ground which the Presbyte- 
rian may take in common with all Protest- 
ants, and, without injury to them and with- 
out compromising himself, find a fair field 

° PRESBYTERIANISM. By the Rev. Jonw MacPume- 
som, M. A. l6mo, pp. 154. (In the Dods and Whyte 


“‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes.” T, & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh.) New York: Scribner & Welford. 





| nizes the local church, or the congregation, 








for giving full exercise to what he conceives 
to be the most emphatic points of the New | 
Testament teaching on this subject. — 

In common with the mass of Protestant 
Churches, this view of the matter places 
the care of the Church in the word and 
the sacraments, and it is an indication of 
the correctness of this position and of the 
comparative importance of these two 
elements of Church life, that Churches 
which have agreed as to these elements of 
their training have exhibited substantially 
the same traits of character however wide 
apart they might lie as to ecclesiastical 
matters. This unquestioned fact should 
show at once and forever what is the major 
and what the minor matter. 

In common with all who prefer the Pres- 
byterian way, this author concentrates his 
attention on those passages of the New 
Testament which dwell on the principle of 
order. Organization is the genius of Pres- 
byterianism. It is asound and solid prin- 
ciple, which has aplenty of New Testament 
authority. Fully as much, however, may 
be found in commendation of the principle 
of individualism; but for neither of the 
two can anything be discovered to disin- 
herit the other. The Mead of the Church 
has placed the two principles in the Church 
not, perhaps, so much as a check on each 
other as to furnish in them both, connected 
as they are, the best means of advance on 
the resultant line of two co-operative 
forces. 

The author defines his position toward 
Congregationalism on the one hand, and 
Episcopacy on the other. We must dissent 
with him in his assertion that the error of 
Congregationalism is its failure to express in 
its constitution the unity of the Church. 

Here the old leaven crops out in the no- 
tion that the unity of the Church is out- 
ward and formal. On this ground we might 
well despair of ever again seeing it on this 
earth. Certainly the prospect would be 
small if it depended on the reduction of 
Christendom to the one Presbyterial form. 
The principle of an external formal unity is 
gone forever, if it ever existed. The rup- 
ture of Christendom into two is as fatal for 
the principle as if it were broken up into 
individual churches and brought down to 
an aggregation of local units. 

The leaven of Independency is very no- 
ticeable in this manual in the position 
assigned to the congregation orthe church. 
It is not conceived of in the Presbyterian 
way as an organization of parishes, but as 
a local congregation, and the position is 
boldly assumed that, in the apostolic times, 
the grace of regeneration implied the gift to 
preach the word, and that office in the 
primitive Church was based on gifts,though, 
as its natural consequence, it carried with it 
distinction in position and in power. 

It is said, on page 18, as against the Epis- 
copal form that 

‘* Prelatical Churches are untrue to Protestant- 
ism, in so far as they incline to separate between 
the ministry and the membership of the church, 
in such a manner as to regard the clergy as the 
church in which the prerogative of church 
power is invested.” 

While, on the other hand, 

‘‘ Presbyterians and Independents, in the true 
spirit of Protestantism, recognize the universa, 
priesthood of believers, and maintain that, to the 
Church as a whole, comprehending the entire 

bership, belongs the right to exercise those 
powers which have been conferred upon the 
Church, according to her constitution.” 

This is a gratifying departure from the 

old view of the matter, as far as it recog- 





as the unit of power, and all the more un- 
mistakable as it puts the Presbyterians and 
the Independents together as one on this 
point. Later on, in defining the Presbyteries, 
the author falls into the old way; but what 
we remark here is that, in building up his 
theory of Church authority, he does not 
proceed according to the Presbyteries 
method per se, but looks at the matter as it 
has come to be commonly regarded in the 
great mass of Presbyterian churches, and 
begins with the locel church. 

After this there can be little difference 
between the two communions as far as 
theory goes. For the polity 
recognizes the right of the local church to 
delegate its power as mueb as it will and 
to pass from the pure democracy into the 
representative form. Practically, however, 
he two bodies still lie apart, with the 
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friendly breadth of their distinctive ideas 


tween them. The Congregational Church 
may lawfully commit itself to a Presby- 
terian way of working; but, in so doing, it 
breaks away from the Independent princt- 
ple of individualism, and the unfettcred 
local church, which is the genius of its 
own constitution. 

As regards Episcopacy, the author's 
positio: is not consistent without a very 
considerable abandonment of the strict 
Presbyterian ground. Gillespie certainly 
knew nothing of a ministry derived from 
the local chureb, and if, as the author as- 
serts, and as we believe, it is *‘untrue to 
Protestantism to separate between the 
ministry and the membership of the 
church in such a manner as to regard the 
clergy as the church in which the preroga- 
tive of church power is vested,” could a 
Presbyterian bring this charge against an 
Episcopalian without a very serious modifi- 
cation of his view of the local church? 

As would be expected, the most unsatis- 
factory part of the manual is that in which 
the idea of office is defined. The author 
remains, however, true to the facts, and ia 
not a!lured by the needs of the argument 
onto a stronger ground than that we have 
described. The fact is that, since Ritschl, 
Rothe’s Anfangungen and Hatch’s ** Bamp- 
ton Lectures,” this subject has been put 
beyond question, and the only ground that 
remains is that which is in general taken in 
this truly catholic manual, and which we 
have already described. 

The case against the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession, and forthe parity of the 
clergy, is put with simplicity, learning and 
force. In our view, it can neither be 
answered nor evaded. 

We do vot think the author appreciates, as 
he might, and as, perhaps, with less Scotch 
blood and more English blovud in his veins 
he would, the genius of independency, and 
how that z,enius binds its adherents to an 
unfettered local church. 

The reason that Independents wil] not 
Presbyterianize is not that they cannot find 
New Testament autbority to organize in 
Presbyteries and Synods if they please, but 
that the genius of individualism is lost in 
such organizations. 

Our author comes near seeirg this in 
speaking of the Montanists, who receive 
his admiring sympathy, and whom he 
views correctly, with Ritschl, as the Inde- 
pendents of the ancient Church. It has 
been the fate of Independents to be de- 
nounced as schismatics. The Montanists 
were, notwithstanding the fact that Ter- 
tullian was of their number. The Oxford 
tractarians, following the lead of Newman, 
revived this poor opinion of them. But 
Ritsch! has shown what they were, and what 
the Church lost by crushing in them the 
principle of individualism in Church life. 

We do not wish to see the Church all 
Montanistic, nor all Presbyterian ; much less 
do we wish to see it settle down into a 
Montanized Presbyterianism, or a Presby- 
terianized Montanism. Catholic unity is 
pot a thing of form, but of life and faith. 
There is room enough in it for infinite di- 
vereity. Amid the many adwirable points 
of the manual before us, the defect we most 
feel is one which we are sure the author 
himself was most unwise to avoid—a too 
formal and external conception of catholic 
unity. 


RECENT FICTION. 


We are not quite sure whether it onght to be 
said that ibe Atiantic Monthly “ discovered” Mr. 
Charles Egbert Craddock, although to the pagee 
of that most discriminating of our periodicals 
we are indebted for the successive appearance of 
the remarkable group of Tennessee stories lately 
colleckd together in Mr. Cradcock’s first vol- 
ume. To these we bave referred in terms of the 
highest and merited praise. Mr, Oraddock’s ini- 
tiel novel is an iptererting result of their suc- 
cess. Where the Baitle Was Fought, in view of 
various trials, docs not, nevertheless, read to us 
like a newly written book, but rather as a man- 
necript begun and ended some years ago. The 
style is less concen'rat.d, though not less vigor- 
ons and picturesque than the Aflantic sketches. 
There is not so complete a mastery of the gener- 
al literary art. Where the Battle Was Fought is, 
neverthbeiess, @ remarkable novel : one of the few 
of ihe season's prohfic crop, The scene is T: n- 
nessee (a field which Mr. Craddock has to himaelf 
and which he apparently need not quit fora good, 
while to come); the time, the present, with, 








aturally, an atmosphere of reconstruction in 
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fused into the story. Its scenery is an ancient 
manor, with lands sadly impoverished, like their 
owner, old General Vayne (as fine an example of 
the obdurate and chivalrous Southerner as one 
could wish to see), a typical village named 
Ohatalla; and, lying about this group of locali- 
ties, a wide and deserted plain, on which South- 
erners and Northerners fell by thonsands during 
some fierce struggle of the Civil War. This 
field whereon the veritable ‘‘ battle was fought,” 
and near which, in course of the story, the de- 
tails of its exciting plot are carried on, has no 
great purport in the book. It becomes, how- 
ever, the lurking place of an important actor in 
it, and is used as a weird background to enbance 
the excitement of the drama played against it, by 
the hint of shadowy and spectral lookers-on, The 
chief characters, Captain Estwicke, Brennett, 
the schemer of the book, Miss St. Pierre, whom 
Brennett attempts to defraud out of her estate by 
foisting a false claimant, Travis and Meredith— 
allare portrayed with fine distinctness, The few 
mountaineers and ** poor white” rustios are, of 
course, lifelike. The political iseues of the dis 
trict are entirely subordinate in the story to the 
private copepiracy which is its mainspring. 
There are some scenes in it—such as General 
Vayne’s defense of bis dead frend, Major Jar- 
tree, in the insnrance trial, and the game of 
poker in the hotel at Chatalla—which are of 
cx'raordinary cleverness and power. The book 
is too long. It is a great pity that a third of it was 
not judicionsly cut ont, There are also too 
many characters, and their movements and in- 
tents so interlace and are so amplified that it is 
impossible to keep them clear in one’s head. 
Furthermore, Mr. Craddock brings in his speo- 
tral dead and all the ghastly mystery of the 
battle-fleld something too fr: quently, I: becomes 
&@ mannerism, and we get to look for a reference 
to it regularly at the end of a chapter or inci- 
dent. Nothing could be finer than the first 
portion of the book, in which the supernatural 
touch is made to play on the reader’s imagina- 
tion ; bnt it becomes stale. For all suon biem- 
ishes, Where the Batlle was Fought is se start- 
lingly strong, unbackneyed, picturesque and 
poetio a novel that it must set the author a step 
higher ; and that step means that Mr. Craddock 
18 the greatest of our Souchern novelists, with a 
fature of remarkable brilliancy before him. 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 

The World We Live in (which title reminds 
us of a story that the late Anthony Trollope 
wrote some years ago), by Oswald Crawfard, isa 
conventional novel of English Summer life, with 
a plot the main incidents of which are endeared 
to the profession and the public. Mr. Oraw- 
furd’s book is readable, despite this fact. We 
have the accustomed Scotch country-seat in 
some Highland county, in this instance, yclept 
Bendore Castle, We have its noble owner, Sir 
John Smith, and his houseful of fashionable 
gues's—tbhe Countess Anna von Schimmeriing, 
Major Tremayne, Miss Langham, the vivacions 
American girl, Lord George Virash, and plenty 
more, The villain of the company, a German 
named Herr Von Bauer, is sufficiently aggres- 
sive and dangerous to give motion to the story; 
and there is one feature of i: that is not thread- 
bare—the fact that the fair foreigner proves to 
be better than the disreputable company she has 
been mixed with, and, instead of decoying un- 
wary Englishmen into it, 1s emancipated herself 
to @ dererved respectability. (N. ¥.: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, ‘The Transatlantic Series,”) 


.+«-For the last twenty years, everybody at all 
acquainted with French art, has known of 
Eugene Fromentin, and, probably, recognized 
bis genie, bothas a painter andanauthor. His 
life and work were commemorated, soon after 
his death, ina series of articles in the Gazette 
des Beauz Arts, by bia admiring friend, M. Luuis 
Gonse, the cditor. These articles have been re- 
modeled into a book by the same hand, and as 
translated into English by Mary Caroline Rob- 
bins, under the title, Hugene Fromentin, Pain- 
ter and Writer (Jas, B. Osgood & Oo.), forms an 
exceedingly readable, lively and critical mcno- 
graph on an interesting and characteristic chap- 
ter in recent French art. The author, though 
admiring, is under no illusions, and writes with 
a clear intellig: nce as to Fromentin’s true posi- 
tion, both reiative and absolute, doing full jus- 
tice to him, and especially to his ar istio and 
liierary working up of Algerien themes. Not 
less valuable is the resumé of Fromentin’s bold 
and trenchant cri iciems on the art and artists 
of the Netherland school, particularly of his 
strictures on Rembrandt, and analyses of bis 
genius, We need only recall to our readers the 
substance of this theory, bv reminding them 
that it was Fromentin who applied to Rembrandt 
the name of a * lumanist,” invending to imply in 
the term that the essence of bis genius lay in 
his use of hght, and in the attempt to paint and 
draw only w.th the aid of light, and thet this 
end was ; ursued with manifold defects in design 
and color. The odd thing in this criticism is 
that it was advanced as an attempt to pull down 
Rembrandt from the supreme position he has of 
late held, and was so viewed, both by its author 





and by the Rembrandt school, generally, who. 


never pardoned him. Both parties failed to see 
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that it was little more tham = French rendering 
of the old judgment, that light, and not shade, 
was the element that Rembran«t dealt with, and 
in which he displayed the grandear of his genius. 


...“* A Record of Ellen Watson,” due to the 
careful hand of Anna Buckiand, sets forth ina 
deeply interesting way, the story of an active, 
ambitious life, too early cut short? Mise Wat. 
son, it will be recollected, was a young English 
lady, who diced in her twenty-fourth year, just 
as her brilliant mind was attaining mavurity, 
and her philosophical and religious convictions 
crystallizing themselves into definite shape, and 
becoming frea from the vaguenesses of agnos- 
ticism, with which she had early become imbued. 
Miss Watson was born in 1856, the daughter of a 
London tutor in the University College of that 
city. After her teens and their ea:liest school 
days, she evinced so marked a taste for stucy 
that she entered upon a long academic career at 
Cambridge and Bedford, distancing all com- 
peti.ors by her powerful mind, and carrying off 
incessant honors. She subsequently became a 
governess in several Evglish colonists in South 
Africa, where she died suddenly, in 1880, to the 
unspeakable grief of ber fricnds and an han- 
dred Euglish men of letiers and science, who 
had hoped for timely frais of her career, so 
sadly terminated. In private life Miss Watson 
was a most modest and lovable woman, truly 
domestic and never forthputiing of herself. 
Miss Buckland’s loving skewh includes ample 
selections from Miss Watson’s correspondence 
anda considerable number of her fragmentary 
and best literary and educa ional writings. To 
read such a book isa sad pleasure, (New York 
and London: Macmillan 4 Oo.) 


...-One of the very best books of New Testa- 
ment exposition which has come to our table 
recently is Lectures, chiefly Expository, on St. 
Paul's First and Second Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, by the Rev. John Hutchison, D.D., 
Bonnington, Edinburgh. (Scribner & Welford.) 
From the same author we have bad another ex- 
cellent volume, similar in character, ‘ Our Lord’s 
Message to the Seven Churches of Asia.” The 
present volume is parochial sermons, trans- 
formed into Lectures and remodeled into a 
oonti ntary, but without injury t 
their practical value, which maintains, throngh- 
out, the foremost piace. The critical basis of 
the Lectures is thorongbly prepared; but their 
merit lies in the graceful and, sometimes, almost 
poetic use made of the abundant stores of appo- 
site remark collected by the author in his very 
diligent reading. The Episties to the Thessalo- 
nians are well suited to this kind of exposition ; 
and recent advances in methods of inverpreta- 
tion, and in bringing to bear on them the hght 
of all the Christian ceniuries, have made these 
Epistles dearer than ever to the heart of the 
Oburches. In their dealing with some of the 
anxieties which lie heaviest on Christian breasts 
—as, for example, with regard te the life to 
come, the estate of the dead, and the coming of 
Christ—they hold « unique position. Dr. Hutch- 
ison’s exposition fascinates the reader, while 
it warms and rourishes his faith, It is solid, 
judicions and echolarly in matter, and full of 
the grace of sanctified * sweetness and light.” 

...-Tne English Illustrated Magazine for Octo- 
ber presents the first number of its second volume. 
The improvement in the execution and repro- 
duction of the engravings of this periodical has 
been continuous ; and the present number con- 
tains illustrations wich, jn delicacy, clearness 
and artistic feeling, will compare with the best 
American work. The literary merit of the mag- 
azine has been uniformly high. In the present 
namber there are the first four chapters of a 
story by *‘ Hugh Conway,” the author of ** Calied 
Back.” Those who regard the sndden fame of 
this author as being a transitory literary phe- 
nomenon will be agreeably surprised to find sn 
A Family Affair” evidences of well-developed 
art, and the promise of a simple and charming 
story. Mr. Watson’s article on “The Horse, 
Ancient and Modern,” is hardly worthy of the 
subject or ite very excell nt illustrations; but 
no such criticism will be against Mr. Sime’s 
paper on “ Loch Fsne,” which is a most reada- 
bie and appreciative handling of a very charm- 
ing topic. Mrs, Oliphant’s notes about * Hei- 
delberg,” and the second part of a spiritual 
romance by the author of “ John Inglesant,” 
complete a decidedly atiractive table of con- 
tents, which can be v: ry confidently pronounced 
to be cheap at 15 cents, 


....We have just received from Messrs. Fords, 


Howard & Hulbert, the publishers, advance 
sheets of Judge Tourgee’s new stndy (this time 





«+--We have noticed, above, one number of 
the Dods and Whyte ‘“Hsndbook for Bible 
Classes.” Another which promises to be useful, 
and which contains good work and is done ona 
good plan, is Lessons in the Life of Jesus, by the 
Rev. Wil'iam Scrymgeour. (Scribner & Welford.) 
"The same subject was assigned to Mr. Stalker, 
who was expected to dweli on the epochs aud 
critical points of Our Redeemer’s life. The 
present volume is designed to give a connected 
and proportionate view of the whole. It is 
brief, full, well-studied, thoroughly done, an 
up to the simes, aa ss 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ix the Cottage and Hearth, for this month 
appears an entertaining description, by M. L. 
Robbins, of Stone Movntain, a remarkable geo- 
logical formation of Georgia. 


«»+»@ood Cheer for October offers a bright 
and attractive t.ble of contents. Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Mr. David Ker snd Mrs. Amanda B, 
Harris are among the contributors represented ; 
and a second of the d:lightful papers by Kate 
Van Zandt, intended especially for women, is 
printed. 

....G@. P. Patnam’s Sons will publish at once 
anew and cheaper edition, planned for a wide 
popular sale, of the “Memoir of the Princess 
Alice of England and Hesse,” a biography which 
has won for itself the highest commendation on 
both sides of the Atlantic as a faithful and at- 
tractive record of a noble ani unselfisa life. 








...-Algernon Charles Swinburne, the poet, de- 
tests tobacco, One day at the Arts Club, after 
going from room to room in the vain hope of 
finjing aclear atmosphere to write in, he ex- 
claimed, impati ntly: ‘James the First was a 
knave, a tyrant, a fool, a liar,a coward. ButI 
love him, I worsbip him, because he slit the throat 
of that b!ackguard Raleigh, who invented this 
filthy smoking.” 


..». Mr, Fargus—otherwise Hugh Conway, the 
author of ‘Called Back”—is an auctioneer of 
Bristol. He is a little past forty, is very deaf, 
and is not par icularlv entertaining in conver- 
sation. He 1s full of literary ambition. Several 
years ago he published a volume of poems; and 
he has written many short stories for the Eng- 
lish magazines, and words for songs. The text 
of ‘‘Some Day,” Mr. Welling’s too popular bal- 
lad, is by him. 


«++eAlphonse Karr, living at Nic, in a pretty 
chateau, surrounded with gardens of great ex- 
tent and wonderful beauty, seldom uses his pen 
aow. But he is fond of recalling scenes and in- 
cidents of his brilliant and eocentric career, and 
on one New Year’s Day, two crthree years ago, 
sent to all his friends gorgeously designed cards 
with the inscription: ‘Alphonse Karr: florist, 
gardener, sea-captain, novelist, ex-professor and 
poet.” 


...eThe American Seedsman, A Magazine 
and Directory, has just issued its prospectus, and 
will begin its journalisitic career about October 
15th. The idea of such an agricultural 
publication is excellent and the promoters of 
the paper propose to spare no pains to render 
their journal a most complete and independent 
publication. It will, among other features, give 
the address of each re«ponsible dealer in the 
country, and devote special space to warnings 
against frandulent advertisers, 


..»-The Messrs. Roberts Bros. have included in 
their announcements of new books to appear in 
1884—’85 Mr. Hamerton’s new work, *‘ numan 
In arse,” Mrs. Helen Jackson’s ** Ramona,’ 
J. Morrison Davidson's “ferocious attack on 
monarchy,” called ‘‘The- New Book of Kings,” 
and three new volumes in the “Famous Women 
Series,” which will be respectively, “ Vernon 
Leis, The Oountess of Albany,” Mra, Fenwick 
Miiler’s ** Harriet Martinean,” and Miss Elizabeth 
Robins Penneli’s *‘ Mary Woolstoncraft.” 


..-.The list of new publications which the 
Messrs, G. P. Patnam’s Sons have in press for 
early issuing, or expect to ‘publish in course of 
the coming season, 1s one of formidable length 
and of interest to read+rs in all departments of 
literatare. Edmondo de Amicis’s ** Holland and 
ite people”; “‘ The Works of Alexander Hamil- 
ton”; a complete edition of Dryden; Mr. Albert 
Shaw's “Iosna; a Ohapter in On nnuism”; 
the Duke of Argyil’s, “The Uni-y of Nature” (a 
pew editiun in cheape: form); the Marquis de 
Nadaillac’s “* Prebia‘orne America”; Hon. 8. 8. 
Uox’s “ Free Land and Fres Trade” ; anc ** Amer- 
ican Orations” are a few of the ticles given us. 


...eIn view of the decrease of cholera in cooler 
weather, and tne annual increase of interest in 




















Richelieu he stoy ped at anotbercafé, swallowed | 
a second carafon of brandy, and resumed his 
ride. He dismounted again when he got to 
the Rue Royale, and repeated the dose. He then 
started at a gallop for the Bow de Bologne, and 
continued the treatment by ordering a fourth 
earafon at one of the restaurants there. He 
tode home by the Bue de Rivoli, dropped off his 
horse, half asleep; half awake, made his way to 
bed, and slept for thirty hours without stirring. 
He awoke well, not having felt the least sign of 
intoxication. 
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ATRUMPET BLAST! | 


The Author of “A Poots Brrand” teits 
another and far more startling. story to the 
American People. He calls tt. ; 


An Appeal to Cesar, 


It is a book of hard facts, sturdy logic, and 
astouading conclusions, It treats af the swift 
strides of the black race to numerical -prepond- 
erance in the South, with tabulated statistics, 
revealing a state of things undreamed of on this 
Continent. It shows an imminent and unsus- 
pected National peril, It contains words of 
warning from a political philosopher, It is an 
appeal to the American public to BE WISE IN 
TIME. 


‘*," Ready October llth. 422 Pages. 
Price, $1. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the Publishers. 
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Among all the recent writers on theological subjects 
few can be found who have spoken eo fearlessly and 
from the heart, and at the same time, so wisely and 
soberly, as the author of “Old Faiths in New Light.” 
The keynote of his new volame will be apparent in 
the following quotation from the preface: 
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OUR HOME DOCTOR. 
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Religious Hutelligence, 


CERTAIN RELIGIOUS MOVE- 
MENTS IN SWEDEN. 


Tux Swedish National Church is the Lu- 
theran, and the alliance between Church and 
State has always been the most intimate. 
While the Church is supported by the pub- 
lic funds, the civil power, in return, rules 
over the Church. The King is its head, 
and every citizen as such is a member in it 
and entitled to all its privileges. All par- 
ents bring their children to baptism, all 
children are confirmed at an early age, and, 
without giving evidence of any change of 
heart, or even showing a strict moral char- 
acter they are entitled to the Lord’s Supper. 
The clergy are appointed by the civil 
power, and not even in their case is evi- 
dence of conversion demanded. With the 
advantage of governmental aid, the Luther- 
an Church of Sweden has experienced all 
the worst evils of a connection with the 
state, and a dead formalism bas prevailed 
through all its ranks. 

Some forty years ago there began to be 
evidences of a religious awakening. The 
preaching and writings of Karl Rosenius 
exerted much influence, and elements were 
preparing for new movements. Men be- 
gan to advance the doctrine that not all 
who could obtain appointment, but only con- 
verted men, should be pastors of churches; 
thatthe true Church of Christ was com- 
posed not of all citizens, but only of con- 
verted persons, and that only those who 
truly believed on Christ should be admitted 
to the Lord’s Supper. From this it was only 
a step to the position that only converted 
persons should be baptized; and when, 
about the year 1850, this doctrine was ad- 
vanced by suine Swedish sailors and others 
who had converted in Baptist 
Churches in the United States, a Swedish 
Buptist movement began, in whith Andreas 
Wiberg has been the most prominent lead- 
er, The Baptists in this country have 
given aid to the Swedish Baptist Churches 
aud they now have some 26,000 members. 
They also have, at Stockholm, a theological 
school. Methodism, also, was planted in 
Sweden, and has gained strength till now it 
has some 7,000 adherents. 

But the most extensive movement in the 
direction indicated is that sometimes 
kaown as the Waldenstrémian movement, 
from the Rev. P. Waldenstrim, Ph.D., 
who, in recent years, has been its most 
prominent leader. Though it has its own or- 
ganizations, it is still, in great part, a move. 
ment within the State Church. Those who 
started in it had no idea whatever of sepa- 
rating from the Establishment. Their only 

ivsire was the conversion of the national 
Church to a purer life. But they were 
railed at from the pulpits, and so driven 
into incipient separation. They began to 
meet by themselves, and at last to form 
** Mission Societies,” which finally became 
in fact reguéarly organized churches. Six 
years ago these formed an alliance in the 
Svenska Missions Férbundet (Swedish Mis- 
sion Union), a society for home and toreign 
mission work. They now have some four 
hundred societies, with about 100,000 mem- 
bers, 

They have pot as yet entirely withdrawn 
from the State Church. For this they are 
bitterly censured. ‘Itis a singular fact,” 
says Waldenstrim, in reply, “ that, although 
the State Church authorities never require 
drunkards, profane swearers, atheists, har. 
lots and such like, to withdraw from the 
Church, yet they pour out much bitterness 
on the above-named believers because they 
do not withdraw. In so doing, they seem 
to declare that the State Church is in such 
a condition that she suffers less injury from 
ungodliness and atheism than from her be- 
lieving members edifying themselves with 
God's word, prayer, and the Lord’s Supper. 
Most of the believing ministers in the State 
Church partake in this bitterness.” 

It may be remarked that the Baptists, 
also, continue in this anomalous position of 
having their own organizations, and yet 
being members of the State Church: In 
the beginning of these movements, the laws 
of Sweden tolerated no religious assemblies 
but those of the StateChurch. The private 
religious meetings were broken up by mobs, 
and those who took part in them, especially 
the preachers, were fined and imprisoned. 


been 





The record of the persecutions of a score of 
years ago, is a record most disgraceful for 
the Swedish Church and the Swedish Gov 
ernment. A few years ago a law was 
passed, permitting members of the State 
Church to withdraw and form churches of 
their own; but the conditions appended 
are so burdensome that the societies do not 
think it wise to avail themselves of it; nay, 
some of the conditions—such, for instance, 
as submitting their creeds to the King for 
his approval, etc., etc.—are contrary to their 
conscientious convictions. They remain in 
legal connection with the State Churc', be- 
cause they are not allowed true freedom 
outside of it. 

Dr. Waldenstrém was born in 1838, was 
converted in 1858, received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1863, and was or- 
dained in 1864, but, in 1882, resigned his 
ministry in the State Church that he might 
preach with more freedom. He is a very 
copious author, his pamphlets alone mak- 
ing thirteen bound volumes. Some of his 
works have circulated forty thousand copies. 
He is now engaged on a translation of the 
New Testament with notes. He is a pro- 
fessor of Greek and theology in a state 
school, and a preacher of wonderful power. 

Allied with him is the Rev. E. J. Ekman, 
who, nine years ago, when a Lutheran 
priest, attempted certain reforms in his 
parish. He refused, for instance, to admit 
to communion persons who lacked all signs 
of Christian life. Not only his consistory, 
but also the majority of the priests in his 
diocese, even the believing, turned against 
him with bitterness; and five years ago he 
resigned his priesthood and gave himself to 
the work of the mission societies. 

As regards Christian character the mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Societies ” are said to be earn- 
est, prayerful, and devoted. ‘Theolog- 
ically they have been suspected of un- 
soundness; but no heterodoxy is proved. 
Ax to ecclesiastical polity, their government 
is Congregational. As to baptism, many 
take their children to the priests of the 
State Church to be baptized and confirmed. 
More and more, however, it is becom- 
ing the custom for the parent to summon 
some Christian brother, usually a minister 
or church elder, te perform the service, and 
often the father himself baptizes the child. 
Some, however, disapprove of infant bap- 
tism. When an adult wishes to be bap- 
tized, he cannot be baptized by the state 
clergyman, as this is a renunciation of his 
baptism in infancy, and so he summons 
some brother to perform the ceremony. 
Owing to widely divergent views regarding 
baptism, the societies have no fixed law, but 
leave each one to act according to his own 
convictions. Baptism is administered not 
on the authority of the society, but as an 
individual matter. Asto the Lord’s Supper, 
it may be remarked that the earlier so- 
cieties were simply companies which as- 
sembled to partake of the communion 


privately. They were called ‘* Lord’s Sup- 
per societies.” These were afterward 
merged into the Mission Societies for 


general Christian work. It is permitted to 
any brother to officiate at the communion. 
Dr. Waldenstrém holds to the Lutheran 
doctrine of baptism, and thinks that sal- 
vation is imparted through the same. He 
also teaches that the believer, in the Sup- 
per, receives the real body and blood of 
Christ. Mr. Ekman, however, holds the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the Supper, and re- 
jects infant baptism. A very great num- 
ber, which is fast increasing, adhere wholly 
and entirely to Baptist views. 

The Mission Societies, in addition to 
preachers sent to Norway, employ twenty. 
two foreign missionaries, who labor in 
Russia, Finland and Lapland, and two of 
them on the Congo,in Africa. They have 
two theological schools, and seven period- 
icals are published by or in sympathy with 
them. 

In the Andover Review, for October, is 
an extended article on ‘‘The Free Church 
Movement in Sweden,” by the Rev. M. W. 
Montgomery. We are indebted to it for 
many of the preceding figures. 








8 mbled in the City Hall. The president of the 
local committee greeted those who had come 
from far and near. Professor von Schulte, 
hitherto President of the Congresses, expressed 
thanks, and spoke at length upon the signifi- 
cance and the work of this year’s Congress, in 
which representatives of the Old Catholic 
Church of Holland, of the German Evangelical, 
the English, and American Churches, again” 
take part as heretofore, showing that the move- 

ment is as strong as it was twelve years ago, at 

the time of the Cologne Congress. On the vext 

day, the 29th, divine service was held at eight 

A. M., Pfarrer Demmel, cof Bonn,’delivering the 

sermon. At 104. m., the Congress proper was 

opened. Dr. von Schulte was chosen president 

by acclamation ; also Rechtsanwalt Riffart, of 

Cologne, and Professor Laible, of Constanz, were 

elected vice-presidents, and Dr. Munier, of Mainz, 

Dr. Gobbers, of Crefeld, and student of jurispru- 

dence, Reindorf, of Neuss, were made secretaries. 

In reply to the invitation, cordial greetings 

were received from bishops and other members 

of the English and American Churches, as also 

from the Evangelical Church of Germany, ex- 

pressing warm sympathy with the efforts of the 

Old Catholics, Two members of the Old Catho- 

lic Church of Holland arrived to convey the 

salutation of their Church. Dr. Hartman. from 

Cologne, of the English Church, Pfarrer Ternoog 

from Amsterdam, of the Church of Holland, 

and the Rev. Dr. Hale, from Baltimore, of the 

American Episcopal Church, spoke, expressing 

their thanks for the invitation received, and 

their joy at the friendly relations existing be- 

tween their Churches and the Old Catholics, 

At the session on Saturday, the 30th, letters of 

regret were read from Bishop Herzog, of Berne, 

Count Campello and Dr. Savarese, of Rome, Pro- 

fessor Friedrich of Munich, Professors Beyschlag 

and Schlottmann, of Halle, and Professor Holtz- 

mann, of Strassburg, etc. Telegraphic greetings 

were received from the French Old Catholic Pfar- 

rer Association, from the Austrian Old Catholic 

Synodal Council, and other bodies. On Friday 

evening a large public meeting was held and 

another on Sunday afternoon. At both public 

meetings, which took place in the large room of 

the City Hall—a room admitting about three 

thousand persons—the attendance was large. 

On Sunday the hall was filled to overflowing. 

Also, the very spacious Friedenskirche, upon 

the occasion of the religious observance of that 

day, was thronged with worshipers. Bishop 

Reimkens delivered the sermon, and the Angli- 

cans present participated in the Holy Commu- 

nion, Altogether, the Congress is said to have 

answered previous expectations concerning it - 
‘*in full measure.” 


.... The growth of the Scandinavian Lutheran 
Church in the great Northwest is simply mar- 
velous. In 1850, in tha‘ territory, there were 
no more then ten Scandinavian pastors—-namely, 
two Swedes and eight Norwegiins. Now, only 
one generation later, we find there no less than 
570 Scandinavian pastors, over 1,600 congrega- 
tions, with a communicant membership of about 
170,000. And when we remember that nearly all 
these people were immigrants, poor in this 
world’s goods, and that but very little assistance, 
financially or otherwise, was received from mis- 
sion societies or other sources, this growth is al] 
the more astonishing. In educational work and 
the publication of periodicals the Scandinavians 
are fully awake to the demands of, the hour; the 
institutions at Rock Island, Ill., and elsewhere, 
are enjoying a prosperous career, and their 
press is doing good work. 


....The Union Theological Seminary now 
occupies its new buildings, which occupy 
the entire front of the block on Park 
Avenue, between 69th and 70th Streets, ex- 
tending back on the side streets. They are 
of brick, with brown stone trimmings. The 
ground was, in part, the gift of the late Govern- 
or Morgan, who gave large amounts to the insti- 
tution. The new library is called by his name. 
Adams Chapel keeps in memory the late Presi- 
dent, Dr. Wm. Adams. Jesup Hall is named 
after Morris K. Jesup, one of the liberal friends 
of the institution. The entire cost of the build- 
ings and their furniture has been $725,000. The 
endowment of the Seminary is nearly tyo mil- 
lions. 


....There is in Scotland an association of 
English Episcopalians, consisting of a few con- 
gregations which refuse connection with the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. It being found im. 
possible to get any English bishop to cross the 
border to administer confirmation, a sum was 
raised to pay Dr. Beckles, of London, the retired 
bishop of Sierra Leone, $2,500 per annum to 
come northward and perform the service, The 
English bishops disapproved this action as in- 
volving an unwarranted invasion of the juris- 
diction of a sister Church, and it is proposed to 
return the funds to the contributors after pay- 
ing Bishop Beckles for the present year. 


....The next series of the Samuel A, Crozer 
Lectures, in connection with the Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary at Upland, near Philadelphia, 
is to be delivered by Pres. M. B. . Anderson, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 19TH. 
SOLOMON’S CHOICE—I Krnos III, 5—15. 





SoLomon’s character is worthy of study as 
to the question how it is that, beginning in so 
good a spirit, he afterward departed so far from 
Jehovah. 

5. At Gibeon was the old tabernacle, with its 
altar of burnt offerings. Solomon came here to 
sacrifice (v. 4). He was now about twenty years 
old, and earnestly desirous of knowing the proper 
courses to be taken by him as king. That of 
which a man is thinking all day is very likely to 
come back to his mind in his sleep. And Solo- 
mon dreamed the Lord came before him and 
asked him what he most desired. 

6. The allusion to David shows a noble ele- 
ment in Solomon’s nature. It had been granted 
to David that a son of his should succeed him. 
But this would be no blessing, unless the son 
took that course which would be honorable ard 
praiseworthy. Solomon’s words imply a desire 
so tv walk as not to dishonor the name of his 
father. He who has had parents worthy of 
reverence is doubly bound to live a pure and 
honorable life himself. 

7. ‘Thou hast made thy servant King.”— 
When God himself has laid upon us a duty, we 
may expect strength from him to perform that 
duty. 

A little child; I know not how,” etc.—Solo- 
mon’s diffidence shows his wisdom. Many a 
young man of twenty thinks he knows it all, 
and soon comes to grief. Long experience 
makes one cautious. Solomon, while young, 
shows the gravity and self distrust of later years, 

8. ‘A great people.”"—No one ever yet suc- 
ceeded in a great task who did not realize the 
greatness of the work. The brave man goes 
forward with a bold heart, because he feels that, 
though his task is great, he can, through God's 
help, perform it. Presumption goes forward 
boldly because it underrates the work to be done. 
Such a mistake will result in overthrow. 

9. “An understanding heart,”—Correct judg- 
ment is not merely a matter of the intellect. 
There is an instinctive perception of the bound- 
aries between right and wrong,which it is often 
safer to follow than the deductions of reason. 
The utterances of a man’s heart are often truer 
than the conclusions of his intellect. In what 
he feels to be right or wrong, he is often nearer 
correct than in what he has argued out by the in- 
tellect. 

‘To judge thy people.”-—Solomon’s great desire 
was not to attain pleasure for himself, but to be 
able to do his duty toward others. Not Enjoy- 
ment but Duty, is the true watchword in life. 

1i. ** Long life.”--The great question regard- 
ing life is not of its length, but of its character. 
Better a short life filled with usefulness than a 
long career devoted to selfishness. 

“ Riches.” —Wealth cau purchase only externr} 
gratifications. True happiness must come from 
within the soul. 

** The life of thine enemies.”—We hold in high- 
er honor the men of the past, who have been a 
blessing to the world, than those who have tri- 
umphed over others by physical conquest. 

12. The prayer for wisdom is a prayer that 
answers itself. He who discerns his need of 
wisdom is already wise. Only a wise man wiil 
ask for wisdom. He who has discernment to 
perceive that the most desirable thing is an 
ability to discern, that man will be able to judge 
correctly on other questions which arise. 

13. The natural result of piety is prosperity. 

The world was created by God ; and, though it is 
disordered by sin, it remains true as a general 
thing that godliness is conducive to worldly good. 
The godly man’s life is in tune with Nature. He 
will be temperate, exercising self control, all 
which conduces to physical health ; he will be in- 
dustrious and trustworthy, which characteristics 
have a commercial value; he will be amiable, 
which will give him the favor of his fellow men. 
In other words, when a man seeks the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, all these things 
shall be added. 
- 14. God’s blessing was upon ‘Solomon because 
he was beginning his reign in the right manner. 
The continuance of that blessing would depenc 
on his continuing in the right way. We need 
each day to renew our allegiance to God; each 
day to set out once more as if it were the first 
day of our conversion. 

15. “It was a dream.”—And yet it was a 
reality. Sometimes a man can learn more of his 
own heart from his dreams than from his wak- 
ing thoughts. Sometimes, in his sleep, he has 
clearer perceptions of great truths than he gains 
amidst the confusion of the day. - 

There is an aucient story that the Sphinx 
propounded a riddle, and the one who guessed 
the answer aright was to receive wealth and 
honor, while he who guessed wrong was to be de- 
stroyed. To each young man comes the riddle : 
What is most to be desired in life? He who rightly 
answers that divine wisdom is to be sought, wil 
attain happiness and glory; he who guesses 
enjoyment are the things to be coveted, will mis-. 
erably perish. 
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Rews of the Werk. 


DOMESTITO. 


Tue following letter of acceptance, by Gov- 
ernor St. John, of the nomination of the Pro- 
hibition Party was given to the public last week : 


OLATHE, KAN., Sept. 26th. 
The Hon, Samuel Dickie, Chairman of the Commit- 
tre, etc.: 

My Deak Str: In formally accepting the nomina- 
tion for President tendered to me by the National 
Prohibition Convention at Pittsburgh, Penn., July 
23d, 1834, I take the opportunity to state that, while 
the honor was neither sought nor desired by me, 
vet it is greatly appreciated, bestowed as it was by a 
convention composed of delegates who, in point of 
rea! worth and mental ability, were fally equal, if 
hot superior, to those of any political convention 
that ever assembled in this country. 

The War for the Union is over. The Rebellion has 
been crushed. African slavery has been abolished. 
The old issues have passed away ; and with them 
should go the old prejudices and sectional strife. 
To-day the products of the Nerth and South float in 
friendly relations, in the same channels, under the 
same flag, every section of our country acknowledg- 
ing allegiance to the same Government. There 
never was a time when our people could better 
afford to, and when it was more important that they 
should stop and think, than now. With manufac- 
tories shutting down, banks breaking, merchants 
failing in business, securities unsettled, Western 
wheat selling at the home market for forty cents 
per bushel, and hundreds of thousands of industri- 
0.13 mechanics and laboring men, who are willing to 
work but can get nothing to do, it seems to me that 
the time has come for the people, who are the 
source of ul] political power, to call a halt, and stop 
and think; for there must be a reason tor this condi- 
tion of things. The little time and space the old 
parties can spare, after dea}ing out the ful] measure 
of personal abuse and vilification that each seems to 
think the other merits, is mainly-devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the tariff question, ignoring all matters 
that relate to the moral elevation of the people. I 
am of the opinion that the manufacturer who, by 
reason of the depressed condition of business, has 
been compelied to make an assignment for the bene- 
fit of bis creditors will not find relief in the agitation 
of that question now, nor will the average farmer 
become enthusiastic over its discussion, with his 
wheat not worth so much in the bin as it cost him 
to produce it. The amount received by the Govern- 
ment for duties on imports is less than $200,000,000 
annually. There are about 175,000 retail dealers in 
intoxicating liquors in the United States, each of 
whom pays to our Government twenty-five dollars, 
in consideration of which sum they are permitted to 
carry on their business for a term of twelve 
months. When we add to this the amount paid by 
distillers, brewers, apd wholesale dealers, we find 
that the interest of the Government in the manufac- 
ture and sale of invoxiciting liquors is about $89,- 
090,000 annually. This traffic, sanctioned as it is 
by the laws of our country, costs the people, ata low 
estimite,a thousand million dollars a year, not to 
speak of the destroyed homes, debauched manhood, 
poverty, heartache, crime, and corruption it pro- 
duces. 

This disgracefal business should be suppressed, 
and the enormous sum of money that, under the 
present system, is worse than thrown away saved 
to the people; and thus @ protection would be given 
to the industries of this country that would enable 
us successfully to throw our doors open wide to the 
competition of the world. The Republican and the 
Democratic Parties favor the continuance of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, while the Prohibition Party demands that 
the same shall be forever suppressed. Thus an is- 
sue is presented to tie people in which is invclved 
the protection of every home in the land. It is not 
a mere local issue either; but it is a national as well 
a3 a practical question, upon which a large and re- 
spectabie body of citizens—against whose convic- 
tions party (discipline is powerless—have decided to 
vote; and they will not be found haiting between 
the two opinions touching this matter, but will work 
and pray and vote against this great evil until it is 
driven from our land, never to return. 

The Government is simply a reflex of the individ- 
uals composing it. We want an honest, sober peo- 
pie; but we can never have an honest, sober people 
so long as the Government sanctions that which 
makes its citizens dishonest, drunken and corrupt, 
The declaration of principles, which I heartily in- 
dorse, as set forth in the platform of the Prohibition 
Party, is entitled to the thoughtful consideration 
and earnest suport of all good citizens, without 
regard to locality or former political affiliation. Our 
country needs an Administration that will rise above 
mere partisan considerations, and, in the selection 
of public officials, make honesty, sobriety and efm™- 
ciency, and not service to party, the test. it should 
be conducted, not in the interest of any particular 
section, party, race or color, but in the interest ot 
the whole people. To accomplish this all good citi- 
zens should promptly step to the front and be 
counted for the right. . This is no time for dodging. 
Moral cowardice will never win, and surely never 
deserves a victory. 

Then let us look to God for his guidance, and 
fearlessly and faithful'y do our whole duty, never 
doubting that he will take care of the results. 

Very truly your friend, Joun P. St. JOuN. 


.- Ft was discovered on Saturday morning 
that two of the Atlantic cables no longer trans- 
mitted messages, and it was at once supposed 
that breaks had occurred. The cables are those 
of the American Cable and Telegraph Company. 
They have heen in use since 1882, and are laid 
from Canso, Nova Scotia, to Penzance, on the 
coast of Wales. The broken cables were tested, 
to determine where the breaks were. By a com- 


putation based upon the resistance offered by the 
Pieces of the cable to an electric current, it was - 
ascertained that, in both cases, the break was 
about 700 miles from the American coast. Cables 
are frequently broken by vessels when dragging 
anchor, but, in such case, the break happens 
comparatively near shore. Ata distance of 700 
miles from land no vessel either could or‘would 
anchor. The repair steamer of the company will 
start at once in search of the exact points of 
rupture, How long it will be before communica- 
tion can be established connot be said. It will 
be necessary to drag the bottom for the broken 
ends of each cable, and this is frequently a long 
operation. The authorities at the cable offices 
state that, in the meantime, the other cables will 
be amply sufficient to keep up the communica- 
tion between Europe and America, If, however, 
there should be an unusual press of business, 
there might be serious inconvenience and delay. 


--On Monday of last week, Justice Donohue 
vacated the injunction restraining the Board of 
Aldermen as individuals from voting for or giving 
to the Broadway Surface Railroad Company the 
privilege of laying a railroad in Broadway, pro- 
vided the consent of the property-owners and the 
court can be obtained. The qnestion is,the Justice 
says, whether the Aldermen, as trustees for the 
people, have exceeded their duty in granting 
their consent without exacting some compensa- 
tion or putting the franchise up at public auc- 
tion. There is nothing in the bill, the Justice 
declares, that shows there is any present dan- 
ger of any such construction. Of the duty of 
the Aldermen, as trustees, in putting the fran- 
chise up at public auction the Justice says that 
the legislature seems to have left entirely with 
the Common Council and the Mayor discretion 
as to the manner in which the privilege shall be 
granted. It now remains to be seen whether 
the Board of Aldermen will listen to the voice 
of the people protesting against any and every 
kind of surface railroad in the great thorough- 
fare of the metropolis, 


...-A special meeting of the Trustees of the 
East River Bridge was held, last week, at the call 
of Mayor Edson and Jenkins Van Schaick, to 
consider the questions of lowering the fare on 
the Bridge railway, and increasing the transpor- 
tation facilities. Thirteen trustees attended. 
Mayor Edson was unable to be present and sent 
a communication to President Kingsley, suggest- 
ing that a committee be appointed to hear citi- 
zens of New York and Brooklyn, who may desire 
to be heard on the subject of the future manage- 
ment of the Bridge. On motion of Mr. Hen 
it was resolved to refer the matter to a special 
committee of five. President Kingsley appointed 
as such committee: Mayor Low, William Mar- 
shall, and Alfred C. Barnea, of Brooklyn, and 
John T. Agnew and Jenkins Van Schaick, of 
New York. A meeting of the committee was ap- 
pointed for Wednesday afternoon. 


.-The German Society, of the City of New 
York, celebrated its one hundredth anniversary 
on Saturday afternoon at Steinway Hall. The 
society has rendered invaluabie aid to German 
immigrants, who were formerly regarded as a 
legimate plunder for all the swindlers who in- 
fested Castle Garden. The meeting was large 
and enthusiastic, The hall was completely filled 
by representative German citizens, and not a 
few native Americans, while ladies were present 
in great numbers. American and German flags, 
aud a banner presented to the society, forty 
years ago by the city of Bremen, were the 
chief decorations. Cerl Schurz and President 
White, of Cornell University, were the principal 
speakers. 


.. Justice Lawrence, of the Supreme Court 
of New York, granted a mandamus, last week, 
requiring the Commissioner of Public Works 
and the Department of Parks to deliver to the 
Trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge a permit to 
break ground in order to complete the Bridge 
extension in Chatham and Center Streets, This 
decision makes possible the much-needed im- 
provement by which passengers of the elevated 
railroad could proceed to and from the Bridge 
without first crossing the street pavement. 


.. Some person fired into the car in which 
ex-Governor St. John sat, on Wednesday night, 
en route from Carlisle to Terre Haute. The ball 
passed through a window on the opposite side 
from the Governor, making a clean hole, and 
lodging in the side of the car a little in front of 
him. The Governor tuok the matter coully. 
There is no clew to the iientity of the person 
who fired the shot, aud the motive for the deed 
is unknown. 


..-The work of incendieries continues in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Three fires occurred in one 
day there last week. Several arrests have been 
made. 


....TheSecond Annual Congress of the Ameri- 
can Union of Ornithologists was held in this 
city, last week. 


SOREIGN, 


-.+-The London Times's dispatch from Tien- 
Tsin says that the American Minister, John 





Washington, informed Hi Lamg Chang that the 
the French Government had requested the media- 
tion of America. Li Hung Chang asked the 
privilege of inspecting the telegram, and was 
much surprised at the contents, which merely 
reiterated the French demand of the ultimatum 
of August 19th, with the additional statement 
that Admiral Courbet would continne ppera- 
tions. Li Hung Chang replied scornfully, tay- 
ing that France had entered the Min River 
peacefully, but had destroyed the arsenal and 
a fleet constructed by Frenchmen, After 
avenging Langsoa twenty-fold the demand 
of the French for indemnity (about $18,000,000) 
was monstrous. The Tien-Tsin Convention 
made every possible concession to France, China 
had been willing to conciliate and satisfy 
France. Now she was determined upon ward 
outrance. On Wednesday of last week Admiral 
Courbet began the bombardment of the forts at 
Kelung. On Saturday he telegraphed to Paris 
as follows : 


“ We completed the occupation of Kelung with- 
out resistance. The batteries at Tamspi were dis- 
mantled, It will be necessary before proceeding to 
the coal mines to fortify the principal positions, so 
as to enable a smal! force to hold them. The sunken 
junks and torpedoes in the river are leing re- 
moved.,’’ 


Colonel Negrier is massing his troops to 
march against the Chinese in Tonquin, and an 
engagement is soon expected. Admiral Courbet 
has ordered Admiral Lespes to act cautiously at 
Tamsui, and not to land his forces unless able to 
hold his position. In an interview with M. 
Fraudin, the interpreter of the French Legation 
at Pekin, Li Hung Chang violently attacked 
France. M. Fraudin believes, however, that Li 
Hung favors peace. 


..The fall of Berber is reported. Sir Eve- 
lyn Baring has sent a dispatch to the Govern- 
ment that General Gordon, after having bom- 
barded Berber for sume time, effected an entry 
into the place and recaptured it. The rebels 
and the hostile inhabitants fled when the bom. 
bardment ceased. This will enable Colonel Kitch. 
ener to reach General Gordon from Dongola, 
and to ascertain his wishes regarding the Nile 
expedition, and his opinion as to what necessity 
there may be for the expedition going to Khar- 
tim. This conference may result in the aban- 
donment of the Nile expedition altogether. The 
Mudir sends a dispatch, stating that a trust- 
worthy messenger has brought word t> him that 
he saw General Gordon, with four steamers tow- 
ing severa! boats, and that Gordon, with these 
vessels, arrived at Shendy. Finding the place 
deserted, Gordon nailed to the trees a proclama- 
tion, offering to pardon the people. General 
Gordon then started for Berber. On the day 
after his arrival he placed two steamers in the 
middle of the river and opened a bombardment 
upon the town. The bombardment lasted until 
late in the afternoon. General Gordon after- 
ward proceeded in the direction of Djalizeen. It 
has been announced that Geueral Wolseley would 
be recalled to England at once ; but this report is 
denied. At present the commander is at Wady 
Halfa, where he may remain for some time. 


..Through the mediation of Queen Victoria 
and the Prince of Wales a compromise upon the 
Franchise and Redistribution Bills is being ar- 
ranged by Mr. Gladstone and the Marquis of 
Salisbury. The conditions proposéd for the 
compromise are that the Government shall sub- 
mit the Redistribution Bill to Parliament at the 
Autumn session, the Marquis of Salisbury agree- 
ing to have the Franchise Bill passed if the re- 
distribution scheme shall prove at all acceptable 
to the Tory wing. The House of Lords is to 
have no control of the Redistribution Bill until 
after the Franchise Bill shall have become a law. 


..Nuba Pacha has replied to the protest of 
the Consuls at Cairo against the suspension of 
the Sinking Fund, He states that the course 
taken was absolutely necessary, in view of the 
condition of the Egyptian Treasury. 
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JAPAN ASKING FOR THE GOSPEL. 


Evserrtaise that comes from Japan in 
these days ot her transition is of fascina- 
ting interest. It is but little over a quarter 
of a century since she opened her gates to 
foreign intercourse; but in this briet period 
her Oriental civilization and religions have 
lost their former grip, and Western ideas 
and the Ohristian faith have come into 
great prominence as rivals. Our mission- 
aries have long been telling us of the wonder- 
ful opportunity Christianity has, and how 
important it is that it should be used 
promptly and fully as possible. Paganism 
is falling from the Japanese as an old gar- 
ment, and they are ready to consider the 
cluims of the religion of the Cross; but we 
have not half enough heralds there to pro- 
claim it. We fall tar short of gathering 
all who beoome lost to the old religions. 
Some of these become infidels, becuuse the 
truth is not presented to them; and it is to 
be feared that this class will be greatly in- 
creased. 

Christianity comment itself strongly to 
the Japanese. Of this fact there couid be 
no more striking proof than that furnished 
by Mr. Fukuzawa. Our readers. who 
have followed his convincing arguments 
on the question of exterritoriality in Japan 
in a series of articles we have published, 
hardly need to be told that he wields, as an 
educated Japanese thinker, a powerful in. 
flueace on his nation, The convenient 
summaty whieb Dr. ‘in our 
columns this week, of-ap- published 





the Jiji Shimpo, would be startling in its 
revelations, were it not that we have been 
prepared for them by recent expressions 
from the same source. He had presented, 
in a previous article, the social, political 
and material advantages which Japan 
could gain by accepting Christianity, and 
urged, on this ground alone, that it should 
be adopted from Europe and America, 
‘*where it is propagated with the utmost 
enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Fukuzawa, it will be observed, does 
not advocate Christianity because of its 
spiritual life, or essential superiority to 
Buddhism and Shbintoism, but because of 
the high character of the civilization it 
produces. He sees great resu'ts flowing 
from it, in Europe and America, ia the pu- 
litical, social, intellectual and commercial 
advantages of Ouristian nations, and he 
believes that if Japan is to become a re- 
spected and influential member of this 
Western family—he evidently expects 
nothing helpful from her Oriental relations 
—she must drop her paganism and accept 
Obristianity. His ealm, disintesested rea- 
soning—he writes neituer as a Obristian 
nor a Buddbist—shuws how strong an. im- 
pression the external facts of Obristianity 
make upon a philosophical observer. The 
faith and system of Christianity he will not 
s0 much as consider; but he finds, in the 
life and character of its missionaries, in its 
beneficence, in its spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and of brotherly love, which embraces, not 
merely nation or race, but universal man, 
influences which Japan needs, and which 
her paganism can never give her. This 
pagan philosopher pays a very high tribute 
to the Gospel as the mightiest force in 
civinzation. 

Since this article of Mr. Fukuzawa’s was 
written the Government of Japan hus issued 
a proclamation abolishing the official priest- 
hvod of the Shinto and Buddhist religions. 
Hereafter, in the terms of the decree, ‘* the 
power of appointing and discharging in- 
cumbents of religious temples and monas- 
teries, and the promotion and degradauon 
in rank of preceptors, will be exercised by 
the religious superintendents of those 
sects.” These superintendents are to be 
appointed with the approval of the Home 
Office. 

Wider and wider becomes the field of the, 
missionary in Japan. Our Churches have 
been praying for the barvest tocome. It 
has already come; but where are the 
reapers? 





MR. BLAINE’S METHOD OF DE- 
FENvE. 


Inert is this one thing that every one 
can see for bimself in Mr. Blaine’s defense 
—the crookedness of it, We propose to 
tell the story aad leave it to make its own 
impression. 

Fifteen minutes after Mr. Mulligan ar- 
rived in Washington to give his testimony, 
be was met with an invitation to Mr. 
Biaine’s house, which he declined. ‘I did 
not,” said he, ‘* want to have it said that I 
had gone to see Mr. Blaine. I wanted to 
come into this committee untrammeled” (p. 
98 Mci. Doc. 176, Part I.) 

When his testimony began, he went on 
quietly until he remarked that certain let- 
ters between Fisher and Biaine were in his 
possession. What happened then was de- 
scribed by Mr. Hunioa, chairman of the 
sub-committee of the House, in the pres- 
ence ot Mr. Blaine, who did not contradict 
him. 

“Mr. Mulligan was testifying very quietly; 
there was vo excitement in the committee room 
at all, when he happened to mention that he had 
iu bis possession certain letters written py Mr. 
Biaine to Warren Fisher, Jr. The mention of 
these letters seemed to bave an extraordinary 
effeot on Mr. Blaine; for, in a moment or two 
afverward, he whispered to Mr. Lawrence, the 
Repubiican member of that committee, ‘ Move 
an adjvurnment.’ It so bappened that I heard 
the suggestion. Mr. Lawrence got up with 
great solemnity, and said: “Mr, Chairman, I am 
very sick, and I hope the committee will ad- 
journ.’ ” 

Mr. Blaine then proceeded to make the 
most of his one chance more with the man 
who would not come to him. 

The first interviews are admitted to have 
been friendly. Mr. Biaine,. on his own ac- 
count, was still bob-nobbing with. him, sud 
doteg what he could with persuasives to 
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Maulligan’s account of Blaine’s importu- 
nity is, much of it, met with that gentle- 
man’s deniul, and must be set aside as un- 
proved. 

That Mr. Blaine tried him with hints as 
to great things to be done for him in case 
he proved pliant, is denied tou feebly to 
leave it doubtful in his own account of the 
matter. 

“T jokingly remarked whether he would not 
like to go abroad in some official capacity. As he 
has represented here, it would be inferred that I 
bad asked him to accept a consulship; but 
there was nothing of the kind whatever. I 
would not say that Mr. Mulligan falsifies. I do 
not want to say that at all. There might have 
been room fur his putting a construction on 
what I said.” 

Failing to get the letters, he obtained 
a look at them, on the promise to return 
them. Thislook apparently made him clear 
that he must have them; and when Mulli- 
gan, with easy good-nature, put them into 
his hands for another look, he carried them 
off, on the plea that this time the promise 
to give them back did not hold, and that 
they were his private correspondence and 
not to be used against him. 

The next turn in this tortuous Jane 
brings us to the extraordinary scene in the 
House, June 5th, 1876, when, on a question 
of privilege, Mr. Blaine proceeded, as he 
said, ‘‘to invite the confidence of 44,000,-. 
000 of my countrymen while I read these 
letters from this desk.” In plain words, he 
broke away from the judicial examination 
the moment it threatened to disclose any- 
thing against him, dragged the evidence 
away from a tribunal where it weuld be 
strictly examined, to another where it could 
not be examined at all, raised the party cry, 
forced his case on to party ground, and 
broke up the whole investigation. 

Reports of the letters he read are printed 
in the Congressional Rerord, but the docu- 
ments were never verified. Mr. Blaine 
treated the House and the ** 44,000,000 of 
his countrymen” a3 he did his lawyers. 
He “invited their confidence” and “ in- 
formed them that those letters were re- 
ceived from James Mulligan.” 

To Mr. Hale’s question 

** Does the exhibit which the gentleman has 
made cover every paper, of every kind whatever, 
that came from Mulligan?” 
he replied: 

* Every solitary scrap and scrimption.” 

But how could the 44,000,000, whose con- 
fidence he had invited, know that those 
were the identical papers taken from Mr. 
Mulligan? 

Mr. Blaine met that point, first by his 
assertion, and next by affirming their corre- 
spondence with Mr. Mulligan’s memoran- 
dum seized with them. He said: 

“They are dated and they correspond pre- 
cisely with Mulligan’s memorandum, which I 
have bere. I keep this memorandum as a pro- 
tection to myself; for itis very valuableas show- 
ing the identity of the letters in every respect.” 

Mr. Glover called for the reading of the 
memorandum, to the accuracy of which Mr. 
Blaine had thus pledged himself, and when 
the clerk came to No. 8, and read the now 
famous note, 

“Oct. 24th, 71, Fisherto Blaine, urging settle- 
ment of N. P. R. account, $25,000.” 

Mr. Blaine rose and said: 

“There was no such Jetter in the package, 
The letter he speaks of seems to have been a 
letter from Mr. Fisher to myself. There was no 
such letter in the package, and the numbers he 
has given do not cail for it. There are fifteen 
letters and three pieces of paper. At any rate, 
it was not a letter from me.” 

The memorandum was then read through 
with but one more interruption from Mr. 
Blaine, and we are able to test the assertion 
that the letters in his version ‘* correspond 
precisely with it.” 

First of all, No. 8, described in this mem- 
orandum, which Mr. Blaine had just said 
he relied on for ‘* his protection,” as ‘‘Oct. 
24th, 71, Fisher to Blaine, urging settlement 
of N. P. R. account, $25,000,” was not read. 
This is the letter, which, ae we have it in 
those recently published, exposes a trans- 
action hard to be distinguished from com- 
mon swindling. Blaine denied that it was 
in the package, and, to keep on good terms 
wih the formidable memorandum, added : 

* The numbers he has given do not call for 
it. ‘There are fitveen lettgra, and three 
pleens of paper. 
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contracts referred to in the memorandum 
as No Sand No. 6. Mr. Blaine threw them 
out of the fifteen numbers of the mem- 
orandum, and had them printed as foot. 
notes in the Congressional Record. The 
memorandum does not call for fifteen letters, 
but for thirteen; and of these thirteen Mr. 
Blaine declared that one was not in the 
package. Twelve only remain for him to 
read. But he read fifteen; and, to support 
himself in the assertion that No. 8 was not 
in the package, he said that fifteen were 
called for, and fifteen had been read. 

The examination of the letters shows 
three which cannot be discovered in the 
memorandum. They follow each other 
in the Congressional Record as they were 
read, und they exactly fill the gap and 
round out the fifteen numbers whjch Mr, 
Blaine relied on to keep him on good terms 
with the memorandum. Where did those 
three letters come from? 

But the effrontery of this crook in his 
defense was to be surpassed by another. 

Mr. Blaine now turned on the Chairman of 
the Judiciary Commitice (Proctor Knott), 
accused him of having suppressed a cable- 
gram from Josiah Caldwell, in London, 
exonerating him from the charges brought 
against him, and moved the previous ques- 
tion on a resolution to instruct the Judi- 
ciary Committee to investigate the matter. 

Tunis cablegram was traced from point to 
point, until we have its bistory in sworn tes- 
timony, given in open court, under cross- 
examination. 

Mr. Knott received it from London, but 
was 80 impressed with its suspicious 
features thst he held it back until he 
could satisfy himse’f about them. Mr. 
Frye, Blaine’s colleagus from Maine, ex- 
onerated Knott from the charge of sup- 
pressing evidence. He said openly in Con- 
gress that the dispatch was not evidence in 
court. 

But it has become evidence out of court; 
and this is the story of it. 

May 26th, 1876, the Committee resolved 
to send for Caldwell. Mr. Whiting, mana- 
ger of the Washington office, produced a 
telegram to Caldwell in London, dated that 
day, signed by Mr. Blaine’s intimate friend, 
A. P. Robinson, directing him to cable the 
strongest indorsement of Col. Scott's testi- 
movy, just given to the Committee. Two 
other dispatches to the same person and on 
the same subject were produced. 

There came anotber, unsigred, to Col. 
Scott, giving the indorsemert suggested 
above; and, within a few minutes of its 
arrival, while Scott was yet wondering what 
it all meant, came one Reed, with a cable- 
gram to Caldwell, which he submitted to 
Scott, and wished him to send at his own 
expense. Scott refused, and Reed went 
away, ssying he should then have to send 
it himself, though it would cost him $52.72. 
This cablegram was filed at the Philadeiphia 
office, and runs thus: 

“Dispatch received. Cable this immediately 
to Chairman House Judiciary Commitree, Wash- 
ington.” 

Then follows the dictated dispatch 
which read, with trifling exceptions, 
word for word with that which came to 
Mr. Knott on the morning of June 1st. 
Four days later Blaine took the last crooked 
step in his defense by turnivg on the Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee with a 
furious attack for having suppressed tbis 
dispatch until he could decide whether it 
was, or was not, the fraud he was after- 
ward able to prove that it was. 





WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 


Frvaxcizeks, political economists, and the 
Prouce Exchange are busiiy discussing 
the harvests already and still to be gathered 
from the vast grain fields of our favored 
land. The season isso far udvanced that 
they can estimate with proximate exactness 
what itis to be both as to quantity and 
quality. It is agreed by all who have 
taken the pains to inquise, that never in 
the history of our country has the earth 
groaned with such a weight of golden 
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political economists are discussing the 
probable bearing of it upon the practical 
working of their several theories. 

But there is another harvest, which we, as 
Christians and ‘‘stewards of the manifold 
grace of Goa,” know is of even more, vastly 
more importance to the Church and the 
world than the bread harvest. It is the 
harvest of souls and righteousness. These 
two go together. A revival of religion 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land means a revival of righteousness both 
in the individual ci izen and in the nation. 
The present political campaign is revealing 
a frightful state of luw moral tone in the 
country. Respectable men, Christians, and 
even ministers of the Gospel, are frequently 
heard making light of private morals and 
official integrity, and excusing the lack of 
these virtues in men™who are seeking the 
suffrages of a Christian people for the high- 
est offices in the nation. This revelation 
of the blunted moral sense laid along side 
the low table of statistics from tne Churches 
during the last severa! years, raises the 
q \estion whether there is not a closer re- 
lation of cause and effect between them 
than we are in the habit of thinking. 

A report from the grain district and cot- 
ton fields to the effect that large harvests 
may be looked for gives health and impulse 
to all branches of industry and trade. It 
means comfort of body and ease of mind to 
the farmer, mechanic and merchant. It 
means improvements in home and estate. 
It means good cheer and earthly well-being 
all around. On the other hand, a few years 
of successive faiiure in the harvest means 
depression in trade, shrinkage in values, 
distress among the laboring classes, sus- 
pension of public improvements, accumu- 
lation of debt, straitness of means, and gen- 
eral privation and suffering. These out 
ward results we notice quickly because we 
are sensitive to the loss or gain in earthly 
comforts and estate. But failure of spirit- 
ual harvest goes on from year to year, and 
no outcry goes up. Leanness of soul, loss of 
power, loss uf men, decline of Church life, 
is passed by without rousing the Church 
to activity and sending her to prayer and 
more earnest labor. 

That we have been without bountiful 
harvests all over the land for mcre years 
than we care to count; that the harvest 
has been poor as to quantity and quality 
in these latter ycars, every pastor and in- 
tel.igent layman knows. - That, here and 
there, some husbandman reports a precious 
season of revival and ingathering, only 
makes the widespread barrenness more ap- 
parent. Weare not pessimists; but it will 
not do to stand ‘‘idle all the day” and im- 
pute the failure to the “sovereignty of 
God,” comforting ourselves and excusing 
ourselves with some idea that ‘* the set time 
to favor Zion” is not yet. Why is not Zion 
rejoicing in great Larvests? Why are not 
the people of God made glad by the gather- 
ing in of thousands and thousands of souls? 
Woy are we not, with humble pride, point- 
irg to the increasivg hold upon the respect, 
intelligence and conscieuce of the people? 
Why are so few men found in the Churches? 
Why are so few of the very best young men 
in our colleges giving themselves to the 
ministry of tae Word of God? Why has the 
rum aud beer traffic almost doubled on the 
advance in population in the last five years? 
Are vot these questious which are vital to 
every minister of the Gospel, and to every 
consecrated layman and Obristian woman 
in the land? To point to the increase in 
the receipts of the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion treasuries, to the increase in the num- 
ber and spleador of the church edifices in 
the past ten years is only to say that 
there has been an advance in material pros- 
perity. Itis the lack of intense spiritual 
activity and the comparative failure of 
spiritual harvests that we are now speaking 
ec . 
But, not tospead more 9 space in reciting 
the. low condition of harvest, we wish to 
raise the question afresh and anew among 
all the pastors and people whom.we reach: 
‘« What shall the harvest. be” for the coming 
season? Let those who have been content 
for the past half dozen years to reap here 
and there a soul from a whole year’s. work, 
look about them and ask the question. . Let 
‘them look to the condition of the feld. Has 
{t been alowed to Hie fallow too 











without plowing? Have we forgotten or 
neglected to break up the fallow ground 
as well as to gather out the stones and 
destroy the thorns? Have we been sowing 
too much philosophy, too. much science, 
too much seed of mere human goodness, 
and too little ‘‘ good seed”? Or have we 
been content with sowing, and not diligently 
and systematically putting in the sickle to 
reap? We have seen good harvests rot on 
the ground because they were not reaped 
in season. ‘‘ What shall the harvest be?” 
“What shall the harvest be?” Let this 
question go the round of the Churches. 
Let it be asked in every pastor’s study. Let 
every pastor ask it in his round of pastoral 
calls. Let it be sounded in every prayer- 
meeting. Let it be asked from the pulpits. 
Let it be asked on our knees before God. 


GOVERNOR 8ST. JOHN’S LETTER. 


Governor St. Jonn’s letter of acceptance 
will be found on another page. It is short, 
contrasting therein most advantageously 
with the streams of verbiage which poured 
through whole columns in the letters of 
Blaine and Butler. It is strong, possessing 
a directness and vigor which were not dis. 
playedin the acceptance of Cleveland. The 
Prohib.tionists may claim that, as a state 
paper, the letter of their candidate is the 
ablest which has appeared in this canvass. 

When the Prohibition ticket was nomi- 
nated it was regarded by many as little 
better than a joke, a mock nomination, a 
playing with politics. But the course of 
events has given it a prominence which, at 
first, no one anticipated. Even those who 
drew up the ticket can hardly have ex- 
pected it would ever stand before the peo- 
ple in the position it holds to-day. But the 
nomination of Blaine made great numbers 
of strong Republicans feel that allegiance 
to their party principles demanded their re- 
jection of the party ticket, whiléthe unveiling 
of Cleveland’s private life made the better 
class of men unwilling to vote for him; and 
thus great numbers who, a few weeks ago, 
had no thought cf supporting the Prohibiton 
candidate now declare their intention of vot- 
ing for him. In his personal character, Gov- 
ernor St. John is one who commands re- 
spect. In his private life, and in his official 
action, his course has been one which indi- 
cated purity of heart and honesty of pur- 
pose. No one charges that his private his- 
tory contains repulsive chapters which de- 
mand concealment; no one charges that he 
ever sought to use his position of Governor 
for his private emolument. There is no 
reason to believe that he ever wrote “ burn 
this” on any letter of his to woman or to 
man. Though the contest in Kansas on 
the liquo: question was a bitter conflict, 
Governor St. Joln’s opponents have not 
impugned his personalintegrity. The man 
who is ashamed to support Blaine or Clcve- 
land can support St. John. Therefore, 
many who are not Prohibitionists will vote 
for him on the grounds of personal char- 
acter. 

And the course of the two leading candi- 
dates has been such as to drive voters to 
St. John, for temperance reasons. When 
the Prohibition ticket was nominated, many 
who believed in Prohibition saw no reason 
to vote for it. They were willing the ques- 
tion should be left out of the canvass. But 
the two leading candidates have taken a 
course which brings it into the canvass; 
and earnest temperance men are repelted by 
both. Governor Cleveland, in his letter of 
acceptance, goes out of his way to make a bid 
for the liquor vote. Mr. Blaine, in the Maine 
election, dodged the issue. He, refused to 
vote upon the prohibitory amendment, on 
the ground that it was a local issue. But 
has not Mr. Blainee local influence? Is he 
not a citizen of Maine, and was he notin 
duty bound to give his opiniovs on that im- 

portant local question just as much as any 
other citizen who voted that day? 

‘The question whether the gmendment 
should be enacted was no more local than 
the question who shorld be Goverror, on 
which be did vote. The fact is, every intel- 
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eause he was not willing to offend the 
brewery vote of the West. Now if, beinga 

candidate, he was unwilling to show ‘his 

hand on the nm for fear of losing 

votes, would he not, if elected and desirous 

of a second term, be just as unwilling to do 

anything to aid the temperance cause, lest 

it should hinder his re-election? If, as a 
candidate, he refused to vote for Prohihitioa, 

lest it should lose him votes, would he not, 

as President, refuse to do anything which 

would offend the anti-temperance element? 

Such a course does not command the re- 

spect of men who have principles, and earn- 
est temperance men must be as reluctant 
to vote for Blaine, who dodges the temper- 
ance issue, as for Cleveland, who openly 
condemns Prohibition. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, good Republicans and 
good Democrats, whose convictions lead 
them to reject the candidates of their. par- 
ties, can cast an honest vote for Governor 
St. John and Probibition. 


CHANGING THE FRONT OF THE 
UNIVERSE. 


Tue cause of the Liberal League, which, 
as we shall show, is of the greatest possi- 
ble importance, appears to have received a 
new impulse in the election of new officers. 
The Secretary, Mr. Samuel P. Putnam, has 
issued an address ‘‘To the Liberals of 
America,” a copy of which has been sent 
to us, with a request for a notice, which we 
are nothing loth to give. Our Liberal 
friends will bear us witness that we have 
not neglected them in the past. 

This address, which is the outcome of the 
arnual Congress of the League, heid last 
month, is full of buoyant hope. It declares 
that the prospecis of Liberalism were never 
so bright as to-day. There never was such 
harmony and unity of feeling among Lib- 
erals, and the League was never in such 
condition to take part in the ‘‘ mightiest 
movement in the world,” which is nothing 
less than a‘*change of front of the uni- 
verse.” 

This ‘‘mighticst movement iu the 
world” and *‘change of front in the uni- 
verse” is, we can weli believe, an ‘* immense 
procedure”; but we should not know, if the 
address did not tell us, that, from this ** pro- 
cedure” humanity is to ‘* take to itself new 
life,” and *‘unfold a fresh civilization.” 
We should fear that this ‘‘immense pro- 
cedure,” of ehanging the ‘front of the 
universe” might bring on a chaotic condi- 
tion of things and be dangerous, perhaps 
fatal to humanity. But we are reassured 
by the declaratiou that we are ‘“‘now in the 
midst” of this ‘‘creative revolution.” As 
the universe still appears intact, with no 
indication of changing front, we may hope 
that the “revolution” is less stupendous 
than our Liberal friends think. In the next 
sentence ‘‘ revolution” changes into ‘ evo- 
lution,” and we gather that this ‘* mightiest 
movement in the world,” this ‘‘ change of 
front of the universe,” this ‘‘immense pro- 
cedure,” this ‘‘ creative revolution,” is to be 
brought about by the “utmost vigor ” of 
the Liberals, and it further appears that 
they are not to begin by trying to change 
the universe, nor even by moving our 
planet, but by kindling the “ fires of Liber- 
alism” from the ‘ Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

But these “fires” begin, under the glow- 
ing (or blowing) influence of the writer’s 
inimitable zeal, to take on great proportions 
and we are told that they (the fires or so- 
cieties) are to effect the ‘development of 
social life, the scientific culture both of 
old and young, the oultivation of the 
spirit of humanity [people ought at least 
to be humane), the attainment of art and 
poetry and noble morals,” and are to 
‘‘make man happy here and now, and 
crown his labor with a golden fruitage of 
ajust reward, eo that every worker shall 
havea bome, and every cold born upon 
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scheme. Of course it will take a pile of 
money; but these Liberals evidently have 
great resources. The next sentence, how- 
ever, gives a Liberal estimate of the cost. 
It says: ‘To carry out these all-in portant 
undertakings (the “ change of front of the 
universe” or the *‘ creative revolution,” the 
kindling of the *‘ fires,” and the giving to 
*tevery child born on the planet, a place to 
live’), vital to the welfare of ourselves and 
our children [surely !], the National Liberal 
League has voted to raise a fund of $5,000"! 

Friends, are you not cramping your- 
selves? Oan you really doso much with 
80 small an amount? If so, you are famous 
financiers. Of course, the fuad is already 
paidin. But, no; the address says $1,200 
has been “‘ pledged,” and * friends” are ex- 
horted to send in their names aud dollars. 
The rest, then, is to be raised, and we fear 
it will be almost as great a task as to 
‘*change the front of the universe.” 

We learn, further, from this interesting 
address, that many of these great things are 
to be done on the frontier. Those in the 
far West will, therefore, take warning. 
Says the secretary : 

“In my first enthusiasm for orthodoxy, I went 
forth and built, on the prairies of Llinois, a 
church edifice fur the Bible Gospel. When I 
passed into Unitarianism I wens still iurther 
Weat, to the plains of Nebraska, und buils an edi- 
fice for liberal Christianity. I bave had some 
experience, therefore, in missionary work; and, 
now that I have come to an infinitely larger out- 
look and grander belief and opportunity, I am 
determined where I have built one church for 
Onristianity to build a bundred halls for Liber- 
alism. Lev friends give of their wealth, snd they 
shall see the Cross which is the laboratory of 
science, and the pulpit become a platform for 
the proclamation of genuine knowledge.” 

We have heard that there is a missionary 
oz two oun the fruntier, and, when Mr. Samuel 
P. Putnam arrives there to build his halls 
of Liberalism, as likely as not he may find 
thut Le is tuo late, and that all the eligible 
lots have been secured, and the miuds of 
the people toy much occupied to give his 
scheme the attention he thinks it merits. 
What a pity if this modern Archimedes were 
to find no piace, after all, to put his lever, 
and tbe front of the universe shuuld not be 
changed! 


SUNDAY CONTRACTS. 


Tue Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Arkansas, in the 
case of Swann v. Swann (21 Fed. Rep., 299), 
has recently reudered a decision iu relation 
tu the valiuity of Sunduy contracts. Tne 
contract consisted in the execution and 
delivery of a promissory note, the partics 
thereto being at the time in the State of 
Tennessee. A suit to enforce the payment 
of this note was brought iu a Federal vourt 
in the State of Arkansas. Toe payment 
of the note was resis.ed, on the grounu that 
this contract, being made ou Sunday, was 
itlegal in the state where it was made, and 
on the further ground tbat, even if valid 
where made, sucu @ contract ought not to 
be enforced in another state, since it is 
** the result of an immoral and irreligious 
act,” and its enforcement in anoiher state 
would be contrary to public policy. 

Judge Caldwell, who delivered the opin- 
ion of the court, did not accept the first of 
the above propositions, and did follow the 
opinion of the Supreme Oourt of Tennes- 
see, in the cuse ot Amis v. Kylz, (2 Yerg., 
81), to the cffect that the Sunday law of that 
stave only prohibited Jabur aud business in 
the *‘ordiuary calliug” of the pariies, and 
** that isolated, private coutracts, made by 
parties outside of their ordinary calling, are 
not invalidated.” Hence he held the con- 
tract to be legal in Tennessee, whic would 
make it valid in the state where it was 
sought to be enforced, unless such envforce- 
ment should be deem d contrary to the, pub- 
ue policy of the latter state. And, as to the 
question whether there was any public pol- 
wy established by the constitution, laws 
and judicial decisions of tne State uf Arkan- 
gas, which would invalidate the enforce- 
ment of contracts lawfully made on the 
Lord’s Day io other states, the ruling of the 
judge was in the negative. He, therefore, 
treated the contract ss valid, for the pur- 
pose of its enforcement in the State of Ar- 
kansas. 











It is to remembered that legi in 
this country is limited | “to tem- 
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not require any one to Coanything , or omit 
to do anything, on the ground that the 
doiag or the omission is a religious duty. 
The state does not undertake to be the 
keeper of the religious conscience of the 
people. It protects the people in the en- 
joyment of their religious rights; but it 
does not prescribe for them any religious 
duties. It leaves every man free to adopt 
and practice any religious faith he chooses, 
so long as he does nut thereby infringe 
upon the rights of his neighbor. It pro- 
tecis all religions, and espouses none. Such 
is the settled doctrine of this country as re- 
peatedly declared by its courts. 

Sunday laws are not, therefore, to be re- 
garded as religious regulations. Such is 
not their character at all. They are simply 
an exercise of the police power of the state, 
designed to make Sunday a day of general 
rest from ordinary labor, as distinguished 
from other days of the week, and prescrib- 
ing no religious duties to be observed on 
this day. It is enough for the purposes of 
these laws, if the citizen keeps the day as a 
day of rest, no matter what else he does or 
omitsto do. Whether the making ofa con- 
tract is a violation of the Lord’s Day 4s a 
day of rest, is a question in regard to which 
the decisions of the courts are not uniform. 
Some of these decisions, especially the earl- 
jer ones, hold that it is such a violation, 
and others hold that itis not. The prepon- 
derance of authority, especially in the 
later decisions, is in favor of the latter 
view. Contracts, under the common law, 
are just as valid when made on the Lord’s 
Day as when made on any other day. If 
not valid when made on Sunday, it must 


be because of a special statute making 


them invalid. 

Be this as it may, any man who makes a 
contract on Sunday and then refuses to rec- 
ognize its obligation for this reason, and 
seeks before acourt of justice to have it 
declared invalid for the same reason, gives 
full proof that he is a dishonest man. He, 
for example, contracts a debt on the Lord’s 
Day,and on the same day executes a note as 
the evidence thereof. His moral obligation 
to pay the debt is just as real as it would 
be if the transaction had occurrred on any 
other day; and if he pleads the invalidity 
of the contract by reason of the day on 
which it was made, in order to avoid 
payment, then, whether the plea be legally 
good or not, the man himself is, at the 
bar of a sound conscience, simply a self- 
confessed knave. We would not trust 
such a man on any day. 

—— 


Evditorial Hotes, 


THe remarkable tale by Tourgeneff, the initial 
chapters of which are printed in this issue, ap- 
peared in the Tviesk Ievropy (a prominent Rus- 
sian magazine) for January, 1883. [It was com- 
posed in October, 1882, at Bougival, near Paris, 
for many years the home of the great novelist. 
If not the very last piece written by him (as 





there are several sufficient reasons for believing 
it to be), it is, at all events, the expiring effort of 
his imaginative pen in its happier frame. No 


contemporary continental novel-writer has ac- 
quired a greater fame in England and America 
than Tourgeneff. Some of the French sensa- 
tionalists are, perhaps, more widely read, and cer- 
tainly more notorious. But Tourgeneff’s popu- 
larity has always been great, and since his death 
las steadily advanced. Nearly all of his novels 
and tales have been translated into English. 
** Clara Militch” is one of the very few exceptions. 
It has not, to our knowledge, appeared either in 
England or America. If it has been translaihd 
at all, it certainly is not accessible to any 
large portion of the reading public. The neglect 
of the translators is, perhaps, accounted for by 
the fact that this tale was not rendered into 
French by the author, according to custom. 
Russian is a language little studied; Tourgeneff 
knew this, and, as he wrote Frencb with equal ele- 
gance, he almost invariably copied his produc- 
tions into that language, thereby insuring their al- 
most immediate reproduction in English and Ger- 
man.’ When the verdict of criticism upon Tour- 
geneff's genius assumes a better-defined aspect 
than it now bas, we are confident that ‘‘ Clara 
Militch” will be reckoned among the very first 
of his productions, and, indeed, among the most 
remarkable of ai] short fictitious productions. 
Tourgeneff was a passionate admirer of the tales 
of Edgar Allan Poe. In “Clara Militch” he 
has told some of the “exceptions of life” in a 


manner resembling Poe's in some particulars, ' 


though entirely characteristic of his own peca- 
liar and inimitable method, There are certain 
facts regarding the derivation of the characters 
in “Clara Militch,” which are interesting., ‘The 





Princess of the story ia an exact portrait of a 
Parisian celebrity, a member of a French dy- 
nastic family. The consummate skill with which 
this lady’s peculisrities are traced must render 
the character highly humorous to those who 
have frequented her salon, The story iteelf, 
and the character of the heroine, were probably 
suggested to the author by the career of Mlle. 
Feyghine, a young Russian actress, whose sad 
fate is still remembered in the French capital. 





Ir is undoubtedly true, as Maurice Thompson 
tells our readers this week, that the “ popular 
novelist has grown to be a most powerful agent 
for good or evil.” People read fiction-literature 
voraciously, beginning in early years’ and only 
laying down the story when the end comes in 
wintry old age. It is the novel which forms the 
basis of the business of the circulating libraries, 
which enrichvs publishers and which attracts all 
classes of minds ambitious of authorship. It is 
only natural that, under so strong and varied a 
demand, there should develop diverse tendencies, 
and that new theories of novel-writing should 
arise. Mr. Thompson points to a real danger in 
the siandard which makes art the chief end, care- 
less of the moral effect. It is the moral purpose 
which makes this kind of literature helpful ; and 
if itis impossible to observe the canons of art 
and produce at the same time a story which 
shall be healthful, inspiring, and amusing, the 
canons are no true canons. Few of our Ameri- 
can literary men are better qualified tu discuss 
this relationship between art and fiction than 
Mr. Thompson. What he has to say concerning 
the modern realism of the nouvel, as illustrated 
by M. Emile Zola is a summary of the most 
superficial and degrading collocation of literary 
theories. We cannot, in view of some hopeful 
signs in the sky, altogether fall in with Mr. 
Thompson’s cheerless outlook as to the converg- 
ing of fiction-literature to such afocus as he de- 
scribes ; but the danger is not an imaginary one. 

Very few, we might say none, of our readers 
will agree with Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son’s estimate of the judicial quality of Mary 
Clemmer’s writings. We quote a paragraph 
from an article by him in a recent number of 
The Woman’s Journal, of Boston : 


“If I mistake not, the absence of this direct per- 
sonal test and responsibility often impairs the infu- 
ence of very able women in journalism; they write 
vehemently and from whim, in place of settled con- 
viction. This seems to me to have been strikingly 
the case with two women, whose career has lately 
been the subject of great, and in some respects just 
praise—Mrs. Swisshelm and Mra. Mary Clemmer, 
formerly Ames. Both these began with high aims, 
but were unabie to resist the temptation of irrespon- 
sible power. Their own personal jikes and dislikes 
became paramount; they develeped unbounded 
courage ; but the judicial quality disappeared, and 
ordinary fairness, almost ordinary truthfulness, 
went with it. Had these women had the discipline 
of direct and responsible influence, instead of the 
charming tempations that indirect and irresponsible 
influence brings, it would have given them, in my 
opinion, a nobler tone.” 


This criticism will strike the readers of “A 
Woman’s Letters from Washington” as very 
unjust, if nothing more. It is quite absurd to 
think that Mary Clemmer’s courage in writing 
could have continued to be the power it was for 
so many years, if the ‘“‘judicial quality, and 
ordinary fairness, almost ordinary truthful- 
ness,” had been wanting. 





In the Morning Post, of London, “A 
Priest” refuses to recognize Mr. Gladstone as a 
High Churchman, and declares him merely “ an 
ecclesiastically minded Broad Churchman.” 
Since the time when Macaulay described him as 
a “‘stern and unbending Tory,” the days of the 
awakening beneath the elms of Oxford, of the 
romantic and medi#val reaction, Mr. Gladstone 
hasmuch changed. He votes for the Deceased 
Wife's Sister Bill and has carried the Burials 
Act. He has liberalized the universities and 
brought about the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. His ecclesiastical nominations have 
been of the comprehensive type. As tohis private 
life the writer remarks that he may be followed 
in the newspapers from the lectern of Hawarden 
church to the front pew of an Edinburgh Pres- 
byterian building,or the vestry of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, or the pulpit of Dr. Parker's City 
Temple, where he edified his own .“* backbone” 
witha discourse. ‘It must be difficult indeed,” 
adds the writer, “‘to preserve any coating of 
Church principles for a man who rubs shoulders 
daily and hourly with the Unitarians and 
Quakers and unbelievers, who are his ordinary 
counselors and comrades.” 





Ix the Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference, recently, Dr. Eaches read an essay 
on Solomon’s Song. Rejecting the allegorical 
and the typical interpretation, he regarded it as 
an inspired poem on the purity and stability of 
love. This literal view, it was urged, does not 
degrade the book. There would be something 
wanting in the Bible if st contained nothing 
bearing on the truest and_tenderest part of seo- 
ular life. In the discussion of the paper -there 
appears to have been substantial unanimity in 





rejecting the idea that the contams ideas 
other than these which lie on the . One 
of the members is quoted as saying : : 
“TI have neither confidence nor admiration nor 
affection for the Song. I agree with all of Brother 
Eaches’s essay, except his conclusion. I see no 
higher sentiment. It is sensuous, if not sensual. The 
spiritual meanings given to it are at variance with 
the religious ideas of the Old Testament.” 
It may be remarked that, while nowhere is there 
freer criticism than among the members of the 
Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference, 
among no body of men is there intenser loyalty 
to vital Christianity. 





Du. E. Pressensé, in speaking of the Copen, 
hagen Conference, srys: 

“The practical aim of the society has hitherto 
been the defense of religious liberty wherever as- 
sailed, It is a patent fact thatin this respect Europe 
bas made very slight progress. On the one hand, 
wherever a reactionary movement has given Catho- 
lic governments the power to do it, they »re seeking 
to restrict the liberty of their oponents within the 
narrowest possible limits, On the other hand, the 
Kulturkampf is being waged against these same 
Catholic authorities, wherever they have been 
evicted from power. We seein the case of Switzer- 
land to what iniquitious lengths an all-powerful 
democracy may go when its magistrates lack the 
courage to stand up for the right. Lastly, the Court 
preachers of Berlin, who have come to take part in 
the celebrations of the Evangelical Alliance, might 
well ask themselves if the anti-Semitic movement 
they have done so much to foster, isin harmony 
with the principles of religious liberty which, by 
belonging to the Alliance, they profess to uphold.” 
The persecuting spirit is a provincial spirit ; one 
which can see no good in unfamilliar ideas. The 
gathering together of men of all nations has of 
itself a tendency to make men vroader minded. 
Thus, by its conferences themselves, the Alliance 
does much to allay jealousies, do away with 
alienations, and bring in a completer amity. 





The Catholic Standard, of Philadelphia, 
strongly urges the increase of parochial schools 
as the only safeguard of the interests of the 
Catholic Church in the future. It says: 

“The future of the Catholic Church in the United 

States depends, under God, upon its parochial 
schools. Heretofore, it has grown chiefly through 
the immense number of Catholic immigrants who 
have ianded on our shores. That source of increase 
is falling off ; falling off both in the intensity of its * 
distinctive Catholic character,and also in its propor- 
tion to the whole volume of our population. In 
future Catnojics must look for the growth of the 
Church in the United States mainly to their own ex- 
ertions under the blessing of God, and to their mer- 
iting that blessing by faithfally and zealously direct- 
ing those exertions into proper channels and upon 
proper objects.” 
There is no doubt that it touches bottom facts 
in these sentences. In so far as school children 
can be reached by religious training, in so far the 
Church has a hold on its young. But it will lose 
thousands of them, even with a school in every 
parish, and it will be many years, if ever, before 
each parish has its school. In many cases Catbo- 
lic parents send their children to the public 
school, even where there is a parochial school, be- 
cause the former has more advantages. 





We have repeatedly expressed the opinion 
that the Constitution of the United States should 
be so amended as to provide that the terms of 
service for President and Vice-President shall 
extend to six years, and that no person, having 
held the office of President, whether by election 
or accession thereto, shall thereafter be eligible 
to the same office. Every Presidential election 
only serves to emphasize our conviction that 
these elections shon'd be less freaueut. If there 
were no other reason for the change, the scenes 
nsually witnessed at such contests would be 
abundantly sufficient. Each election, in addi- 
tion to the general excitement created, the loss 
of time in campaigning, and the expenditure of 
huge sums of money for election purposes, car- 
ries with it an enormous amount of evil in the 
way of bad passions, lying vilification of char- 
acter, political intrigue, bribery of votes, betting 
on the result, drunkenness, disturbance of the 
usual course of b.siness, and general demorali- 
zation of the public conscience. If there are—as 
there undoubtedly are—incidental benefits resull- 
ing from such campaigns, the evils greatly pre- 
dominate ; and for this reason we think that it 
would be a good thing to lessen the frequency of 
their recurrence by lengthening the term of the 
Presidential service. We have other reasons for 
the same opinion; yet the evils naturally con- 
nected with Presidential elections are the only 
reasons that we now care to state. 





Ex-Governorg Sr. Joux, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, says: ‘The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties favor the continuance of the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage.” This is too stronga statement to 
represent the exact truth in respect to either 
party. Neither party has announced any such 
doctrine in its platform. What is true ie that 
-both of these parties, considered as national 
-parties, have declined to place the principle of 
Prohibition in their respective platforms; and, . 





hence, neither is ¢ Prohibition Party, and: 


neither has a Prohibition candidate for 
President. The same general fact holds true of 
these parties as state organizations. It is equally 
true, upon a comparison of the two pariies, that 
the Republican Party has shown itself far more 
favorable to restrictive legislation on the sub- 
ject of temperance than the Democratic Party, 
and that what has in this way been gained in 
aid of the cause of temperance has been gained 
through the agency of the former. The rum 
power, as it is called, is almost wholly allied with 
the Democratic Party. As between the two 
parties on the subject of temperance, the prefer- 
ence is decidedly with the Republican Party. 





Tue Tammany Democrats, under the leader- 
ship of John Kelly, last week nominated their 
local ticket for this city, and then adjourned, to 
wait for further developments. Whether the 
other Democratic factions will also nominate 
tickets of their own, or support the Tammany 
ticket, remains to be seen. It seems more than 
hkely that the leaders of these factions will try 
to make some bargain with each other, by which 
the offices will be distributed among them, and 
by which they will join together in supporting 
the same ticket. They may not be able to agree 
as to the distribution of the spoils; but we have 
no doubt that an attempt of this kind will be 
made. This great metropolitan city has the mis- 
fortune of being practically governed by some 
half a dozen political ‘‘ bosses,” who make all 
the nominations and run the machinery of elec- 
tions in their own interests. John Kelly is one 
of the biggest of these bosses, and bas been for 
years past. We see no way of emancipation 
frum this thraildom, unless the people them- 
selves, without respect tu parties or bosses, shall 
rise up in mass and take the local politics of the 
city into their own hands and organize them- 
selves into an effective power for reform and 
good government. The respectable purtion of 
the community must engage in this work, and 
give to it the requisite time and service, or the 
city will continue to live under boss rule. Our 
duty is to attend primary meetings, and in this 
way control the action of nominating conven- 
tions. 


... The Conference of Nations, which met in 
Washington, last week, to discuss and establish, 
if possible, a single prime meridian for the world, 
has a good work to accomplish. As Admiral 
Rogers, chairman of the Conference, pointed out, 
great vonfusion, and often great danger, arises 
from the present multiplicity of prime meridi- 
ans. He did not claim for the United States the 
privilege of having this meridian within it, 
boundaries, wisely urging that all national pref- 
erences and inclinations be thrown aside. On 
the whole, it would seem that the Conference 
could not do better than adopt the longitude of 
Greenwich. 


....-Dr. Congreve disagrees with his co- 
Positivist apostle, Mr. Harrison, as to the use 
of religious rites in the worship of the “ Great 
Being Humanity.” Atrevent services in memory 
of the death of Comte, in London, he began 
his prayer thus: 

“ We praise thee, Humanity, as forall thy servants 
#0 especially for August Comte; and we pray that, 
in proof of our gratitude, we may become thy more 
willing and complete servants.” 

There was also a benediction as follows : 

“The peace of her slowly dawning kingdom be 
upon you, the blessing of Humanity abide with you, 
now and forever.” 


....The European countries spent their mil- 
lions on armies and navies, but spend more on 
intoxicating drinks. A German statistician, in 
speaking of the liquor traffic, says: Germany 
spends Letween 500,000,000 and 600,000,000 
francs annually for her armies, but 2,200,- 
000,000 francs for drinks—i.e., more than four 
times as much. The French spend three times 
as much for liquors as for their soldiers, and 
the Engiish four times as much, and the Bel- 
gians over ten times as much. Truly such fig- 
ures furnish a good temperance argument. 


....The Post, of this city, recently said: “It 
was not the intention of the Constitution that 
he [the President] should be a model for youth, 
ora moral! teacher, or anything of that sort, but 
aman competent to discharge certain well de- 
fined functions.” This view ignores altogether 
the question‘of moral character im a candidate 
for the Presidency. It will be some time, we 
think, before sensible. and especially Christian 
men, adopt the Pos/’s view on this subject. 


....The National Council of the American 
Political Alliance bas recently announced that, 
in accordance with the orders of the State Coun- 
cils, William L. Elisworth, of Pennsylvaaia, 
and Charles H. Waterman, of New York, have 
been nominated, the former for President, and 
the latter for Vice-President, of the United 
States. There will bé no lack of candidates for 
these offices at the next election. The people 
can take their choice. 


....Judge Donohue, in the recent colored 
school case in this city, decided that the Board 
of Educaticn has ful. power to make ‘such 
arrangements as it shall see fit in regard to-col- 
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tion against these schools, as compared with 
schools for white children. The true and just 
theory is to know nothing about white children, 
as such, or colored children, as such, in school 
arrangements. 


....According to the report made by a major- 
ity of the Springer Committee, an abstract of 
which has just been given to the public, the 
Star Route thieves managed to cheat the Gov- 
ernment out of some four millions of dollars. 
There is no doubt that the cheat was a huge 
one ; and yet it will be well to wait until we hear 
from the minority of the committee before com- 
ing to a final conclusion., 


. Judge Lawrence, of the Supreme Court of 
this city, last week granted an imperative man- 
damus, directing the Department of Public 
Works to issue the necessary permits for the 
completion of the New York terminus of the 
East River Bridge. It is to be hoped that the 
trustees will now go on with the work and finish 
the bridge as soon as possible. 


..General Marmaduke, the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor in Missouri, says that he 
‘* was, is now, and always expects to be a 
rebel,” and that those who do not like that sort 
of thing need not vote for him. He, of course, 
anticipates that this will not disqualify him io 
receive the votes of Missouri Democrats, 


.A little more destruction uf Chinese forti- 
fications, a little more diplomacy, a little more 
anxiety on the part of the French for peace, a 
little stronger desire in England and America 
that France should be humiliated—this is the 
situation of the Franco-Chinese question. 


-Ex-Governor St. John, in accepting his 
nomination for the Presidency, said: * The 
Goverument is simply a reflex of the in lividuals 
composing it.” This is undoubted!» true; and 
the same remark might, with equi] truth, be 
applied to political parties. 


.. The address of the Rev. Charles D. Nott 
was given, last week, in connection with his 
article on the ** Ministerial Famine,” as Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church, Wasbington, NV. J. 


....-The Lord Bishop of Worcester gives #50 
to a Methodist church for repairs, while an 
arcbdeacon rejects an organist because he once 
performed in a Congregational church-—all in the 
same denomination, 


.. The Boston Watchman announces, with a 
flourish, that ivis not in politics, It might, 
nevertheless, be in morals, when they form the 
chief politic al ie issue. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ‘CANDI- 
DATES. 


Says the New York Herald: 


“On Oct. 25th, 1795, Washington wrote to Ed 
mund Randolph : 

“*You are at full liberty to publish anything that ever 
passed between us, written or oral, that you think will 
subserve your purposes. A conscious rectitude and an 
invariable endeavor to promote the honor, welfare 
and happiness of this country, by every means in the 
power of the Executive, and within the compaes of 
my abilities, leave no apprehension on my mind from 
eny disclosure whatever.’ 

Bat when Blaine learned that some of his letters 
werein Mr. James Mulligan’s hands, and in danger 
of publication, he went on his knees and threatened 
to cut his throat, and make his wife a widow and his 
six children orphans, unless Mr. MuiJigan would 
give them upto him. This was not precisely the 
course that Washington pursued toward Randolph.’; 

Bishop Huntington says: 

“Ihave no desire to publish my opinions to the 
world, nor do Icate to hold them back. I have 
never been in favour of Blaine, whom I recognize as 
a trafficker in official influence, and I am very much 
pained to see so many of my New England friends 
yielding up the high standard of morals so requisite 
to the Presidential candidate in the past. Nothing 
has been said, in this miserable attempt, which can 
bring him into the society of the pure statesmen of 
the pass. It would indeed be deplorable if the 
young men of this nation should »e informed by this 
election that the people of the United States con- 
done the offenses proved against James G. Blaine. 
The moral effect would be very depressing should 
they be told by his election that they can lie, de- 
frau 1, become demagogues, bribe-givers and takers, 
and atsll not forfeit public confidence. It is ahumil- 
iating spectacle to see so many men like Hoar, 
Dawes, and others, twisting his dishonored record 
in such a way as to become a deliberate attempt to 
make his conduct reputable. To me the action of 
those who sneer at the attempt to purify the political 
atmosphere is contemptible.” 

Dr. Behrends, of the Central Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, in a late sermon, said: 


“| have comparatively little interest in matters 
that are purely political, and I yield to noone in 
sensitiveness as to the introduction into the C bris- 
tian pulpit of questions that concern the public pol- 
icy or methods of administration ; but neither can I 
consent to divorce religion and morality, or relegate 
questions of personal ethics to the judgment of 
political conventions. And when, in the daily press 
and on the platform, the grossest vices, whose 
eral practice would disintegrate society int mat <n 
ation, are openly apologized for or made the occa- 
sion of cheap and vulgar witticism, gnd the claim is 

made that a man’s private life is no 


bar to his election by the suffrages of a great Chris-. 


tian people to the highest office in their gift, 1 feel 





that my manhood is insulted, and my resentment is 
instant and emphatic. 

“ Governors and Senators and Presidents should 
be made to understand thatthe ten commandments 
are for them as well as for the masses ; that their 
private lives are legitimate matters of public in- 
quiry; and, if this question must be fought out at the 
polis, it might as well be done in the current year as 
at any later period.” 


In an Open letter from R. M. Hatfield, D.D., 
to a “‘ brother clergyman,” published in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, under the conspicuous sub-head- 
ing of ‘*A LiperTiINE AND A CoprEeRHEAD,” the 
action of the Democratic Party is thus spoken 
of: 

“They have placed a: the head of their ticket a 
man whose moral character isso base that the men- 
tion of his name excites disgust and loathing in all 
virtuous circles; and for Vice-President they have 
nominated a Copperhead of the Copperheads, an 
apologist for the Rebellion, who not only refused to 
vote supplies for the War, but who threw his whole 
influence against its successful prosecution.” 


Perhaps this able and distinguished Methodist 
divine will now give the public, in another open 
letter, bis opinion of Mr, Blaine and the Mulli- 
gav literature, together with some “ practical 
remarks” on truth-telling, as illustrated in said 
historical documents, 

Under the heading of “ Blaine’s Latest,” the 
Herald, of this city, prints the following in its 
editorial columns : 


“*T am not and never have been the owner of any 
coal lands or iron Jands, or lands of any character 
whatever, in the Hocking Valley or in any part of 
Ohio. Nor have I at any time owned a share of 
stock in any coal, iron or Jand company in the State 
of Ohio.’—Biaine to H. S. Bundy. 

“* Find enclosed my draft for $25,000 in payment 
of my subscription to the Hope Furnace enterprise.’ 
— Blaine to J. N. Denison, 

“* Received from James G. Blaine $25,000, being 
payment in full for one share in the association 
formed for the purchase of lands known as the Hope 
Furnace Tract, situated in Vinton and Athens Coun- 
ties, Ohio.’—J. N. Denison to Blaine.” 


The Republicans of Providence, R. L., have 
organized a club and issued an address to the 
public in very plain English. Here is a speci- 
men paragraph : 


‘* We believe that James G. Blaine belongs to the 
class of unscrupulous professional politicians, in 
whose hands Civil Service Reform is a sham, and 
from whose power we apprehend the greatest dan- 
ger to our country. We believe that the charges 
against his personal integrity, which prevented his 
nomination in 1876 and in 1880, were true tien, that 
they are true now, and that he has never shown any 
sign of reform or repentance, On the wontrary, he 
defends, with brazen effrontery, a course of con- 
duct which we believe to be infamous. The Ameri- 
can peop:e cannot afford, as the foremost republic 
of the world, to exalt a trader in his official action 
for base private gain, a suppressor of inculpating 
testimony, which the people, through their Con- 
gress, were entitied to have laid bare, an abuser of 
the self-invited confidence of his countrymen, an 
attempted suborner of testimony to deceive the del- 
egates of the Republican Party shortly in conven- 
tion to assemble, and, finally, a self-convicted liar, 
by placing him, through their voluntary suffrages, 
in the Presidential chair.” 


The Evening Post says the following is the 
latest reported mot of Roscoe Conkling. ‘Scene, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. R. C. pacing the main cor- 
ridor. Enter Biaine Committeemau from Cen- 
tral New York, making a low bow and address- 
ing R. C.: ‘It is believed in our county that if 
you would make a few speeches for Mr. Blaine, 
the effect would be’-— R.C.—‘Oh! sir! I am 
not in criminal practice.’ ” 

The /ost has also a good word for St. John, 
as follows: 


* Mr. St. John’s letter of acceptance as the Prohi- 
bition candidate for President goes straight to the 
mark in more ways than one. He seems to have 
had Mr. Biaine’s dodge in mind in several parts of 
the letter; for, in one, he declares that, since Prohibi- 
tion involves the ‘ protection of every home in the 
land,’ it ‘ is not a mere local issie, but a national as 
we]! as practical question upon which a large and 
respectable body of citizens—against whose convic- 
tions party discipline is powerless—have decided to 
vote’; and, toward the close of the letter, he says, 
again: ‘Thisis no time for dodging. Moral cow- 
ardice will never win, and surely never deserves a 
victory:’ Signs multiply that the vote for St. John 
will be a great surprise. In the West it will be 
especially large, and in New York it is likely to be 
much greater than is generally supposed. A corre- 
spondent, wiiting froma New England State, says 
that all through that section thousands of dissatis- 
fied Republicans wili vote for St. John, ard suggests 
that we advise the Probibition managers to be well 
supplied with tickets on election day.” 


The Inter-Ocean, of Chicago, publishes the 
following, from a sermon delivered by the Rev. 
John Alabaster, pastor of the leading Methodist 
Church in Indianapolis. This plain-spoken di- 
vine, in regard to voting for Grover Cleveland, 
truthfully says: 

“If thirty ministers in his own cliy are pot liars, 
then this nati on is, to-day, disgraced. With the great 
political party which nominated him I can sympa- 
thize, on the supposition that these things were true, 
but were then unknown. But, whether all this is 
true or not, the party have the right to insist upon 
the withdrawal of such a candidate, and the people 


-of this great Christian land have the right to protest 


against holding up such an example before the 
young men of America. This is not a quéstion of 
party, It is a question of common decency. It isa 





tion, the tariff question, and all other questions are 
secondary to the question of pure homes. The bare 
possibility of lodging a libertine in the White House 
ought to send a shudder through every family in the 
jJand. As husband, as parent, as son of my mother, 
as lover of my country, as a friend of all that is 
pure, and as a Christian minister, I solemnly pro-. 
test against such a possibility.” 





~~ 


Let every Christian minister of every sect in the ‘ 


land thus speak, and the election of Grover 
Cleveland would be impossible. 


READING NOTICES. 


SoorHing AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


CATARRH CURE. 
We do not believe in editorial indo: 











os 


ase’s treatment, A 
gt he was come ‘and 


Catarrh for more than a year.” 
Gatemens of acwual occurrence, Mt prem Atlanta, ¢ be 
eekly 





A GREAT CARPET HOUSE, 

Messrs, W.& J. Stoane, of Broadway and Nine- 
teenth Street, a. velenews yeneteeiapers avd im- 
pesrene rs of c e recently refitted one of the 

argest hotels in roy try city with carpets and rugs, some 
of which were manufactured at baad own m —" the 
oere ie bent ci impertations, They embrace nearly all 

class “ carpets, such, + Axminsters, Royal 





Wilton reian, and are 
of the “he ‘h i quality” of the 5 ods, the | ermontous 
effect by matching in colors the decorations 


of ae walls: ot the different rooms, and the extremely 
~" patterns, and blending and har- 
montzing of co: 


Sta intl the ci city cannot well spend a more agree- 
able, e, please: nt and instructive hour than in visiting 
the Getablishment of Me Messrs. W.& oane 


age econ. 


“nice” goods, in the bu ine of which they have 


*"Ladies fr ‘om out of town can have 3 oes by 
mail as carefully filled as if 1 if made in 


THE LELAND HOTEL, 3 AGO. 
THE only Hotel fronting on the beantiful Lake and 
Park. Five minutes from La Railroad Depots, places 
of*business and am 





the ost pleasant anc salubrious of ory . 
vo every door and window of its east front there is 
d, unobstructed view of Lake Michigan 
the Summer mone oveey beetes Lo yk this grea 

Take comer laden with fragrance, healt: 

Between the hotel and the lake there is & beautiful 
park, and on the lake can be seen every variety 
of yacht, steamer and sailin yeasel tha that navigates this 
great inland sea. No public neues of Snicago enjoys 


scenery so fine andon so granda And yet all 
the government, county and city buildin are with- 
in three minutes’ walk of the Leland, and so are the 


places of amusement. the banks, etc. 


RIDLEY'S. 





fairly good 
readers that the floor in Messrs, 
Ridley & Son's 5 in this c =, measures alto 
twenty-two acres, t Pith can form an indistinc idea 
only of the size of the establishment, During the 

busy season, about thirteen hundred is are in 


persons 
the "employ of the firm. Anything, a)most, at 8 


person, = tamil eek a se be a rcohas' > 
ow 
of fifteen ce conta, Mecsr Edward Ridley & Sone v will 


8, Messrs. 
send a tng met their iitnettated Fashion Magazine, 
containing alist of their en entire stock. 





to answer 8 all i} inquiries. by 
ise, from any one engage 
rooms for a long or short period. 


—— 








siaanauenens seh gastos 


Tux Burlington Route (0. B. & Q. R, B.), whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column, has more 
through-car lines than any railroad in the world. It 
is the only road selected by the United States Govern- 
ment to carry the fast mail west of Chicago. It carried 
on ite line the first international train from the City of 
Mexico to Chicago. For its superior excellence it wes 
patronized by the main body of the Knights Tempiar 
and Grand Army of the Republic journeying to Sanu 
Francisco and Denver in 1883. For years the great 
army of tourists, business travel, and home seekers 
in the largest majority have journeyed over its lines. 
It is, in fact, the principal line to reach all points in 
the Great Siates and Territories west of Chicago. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


Est PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, } 

42ND STaEET. BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH Svenuee, 
Vv Dr. Joun R. Paxtor, Pas 

Services wi be Sresuened on Sunday, Oct. isth, at il 


A.M. and 7:45 
r nh been remodeled, Yor vele increarin 
the Ti! of pare which will be for sale Ff oe. 





for sale o 
he Sexton, Mr. John n, wa be dail 
urch, between the hours at 8:30 a.m. and . 
until Nov. ist, to whom all applications can be made. 
_The new pews will be open to all until Nov, ist, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The" thisty siehth 2 gonual rieotin of the American 
Missionary Associati a i in “=. Mace., 
nning in the ee wie Cc h, at3 P. M., on 
‘uesday, Oct, 2ist, and closing Thursday evening, 


The sermon will be hed by the Rev. George 
Leon W. r D.D., artford, oe y Tuoaday evening, 
at 7: orelock, to be to llowed by the Communion. 

ll we ut to their homes 
the officers and life membere of tne ino far ae also 





a A + 
ares, the announce 
tone for nosuttatite, ‘Should be made to 
, 62 Lafayette Strest, Salem, Mass., 
es or berore ct. lth. After that, a; plicants may 
pect cards of introduction to the families where 
the ay will be entertained from Tuesday evening, Oct. 
2ist, to Friday morning, Oct. 4th, 
Per oder of Committee. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HOWARD WATCHES. 


HOWARD CLOCKS, 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The anos watches and clocks made in this 
untry are manufactured by 


The E. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK C0., 


TREMON an 
114 TR TST. 
STON. , 











29 Wate REN LT .ANE, 





The only Stop Roller that works at both the 
top and bottom of the window. 





THE 


= |Fagle Shade Roller Co, 


Best Spring Rollers in Use. 
THEY RE UGET DMO TOR 

Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
Window Curtains, use 


EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 


and no others, Every RoLLeR WARRANTED. 
Order through your dealers, If they have not them 
in stock, aad will not get them for Jou, | Cs Ry 

Fon © the factory. ces the same a8 
to you free of sane uns Cc, Of D. Mention 


THE INDEPENDENT. oa 
EAGLE Of, -eu ” 
ONION Boat merville, Mass. 





Creamery Buttered Flour. 


uld possibly have expected 
ting Par ung and I know it is nore re than t 


My cook says’ it’s fun to make 


Nhl 


A Boston lady says: “ Lol Cosones Pattered, Floss is ee A par excellence’ ard more than I 
pated. oat them ; for they are Paelsciois 


Sha Novth Water nt, st., “pbiindeiptine when os pes & te it send porta Ad, 








STAINED GLASS, 


MEMORIAL AND FIGURE WINDOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








ESTABLISHED 1848, 





J.C. TODD, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


«og ORLzet SPL Seer coh age a Porte tl Yon Pt 
The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 


jog promen, pumping mean wood, 


CoRR nt at fos, aga heeds 
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Moen) 
Condiak le hk ve 


Silk and Velvet Depts. 


**Hante Nonveautes” in Fancy and 
Black Brocaded Velvets and Piushes, 
Lyon’s Dress and Cloaking Velvets, 
elegant designs in Damaseé Silks and 
Satine, adapted for street and evening 
wear, plain colored Failles and Satins, 
and an extensive line of the best manu- 
facturcrs in Black Bilks, ete. 


Droadwvay AS oth ét. 


——— eg 


Lssicllle hk e 


COSTUMES. 


Pauis-Mape Garments, Suits, Dinner 
and Evining Dresses, Reception Cos- 
tumes, Cloaks, Wraps, U.sters, etc., now 
op exhibition. Also, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Suits, Clouks, Ulsters, etc. 


Proadovary HK | oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
NATIONAL BANK CURRENCY. 


Tue notes of the national banks, being 
{issued under the authority of Congress, and 
also guaranteed, as to their payment, by the 
general Government, possess, in the highest 
possible degree, the attributes of a sound 
and safe paper currency. There can be no 
failure as to their payment, dollar for dol- 
lar, unless the Government itself shall be- 
come insolvent. ‘The failure of the issuing 
bank does not, in the slightest degree, peril 
the note holder, no matter where the bank 
may be situated, or what may be the amount 
of its assets. That bank, before issuing the 
notes, deposited United States bonds with 
tue Government amply sufficient to secure 
their redemption; and these bonds are held 
io trust for this purpose. 

The consequence of this complete secu- 
rity is that national bank notes circulate in 
all parts of the country at a uniform value, 
and thit value, since the resumption of 
specie payment, is par value, on the basis 
of the gold standard. Though not legal 
tenders, they are practically, for all com- 
marcial purposes, just as good as gold. 
They have no dependence, in this respect, 
upon the place of their issue. A note is- 
sued by a bank iu Maiae is just as good in 
Louisiana for commercial use as it would 
be if issued in the latter state. It passes 
from hand to hand at a unif»rm value 
everywhere in the United States, without 
any question as to the place of issue, or as 
to the solvency of the issuing bank. And 
this is a quality of the note tuat cannot be 
equally possessed by notes issued by banks 
organized under state laws. The advan- 
tages accruing therefrom are very great to 
the people. 

In the outset of the system, national 
bank notes were limited by law to a certain 
aggregate amount, which could not be ex. 
oveded; but, since Congress has wisely re- 
moved this restriction, these notes may be 
issued to any extent by a simple compliance 
with the provisions of the law. Any num- 
ber of national banks, upon this condition, 
way i ceeaaass 999 - and euy yank, already 
orgapized, may increase its circulation by 








the deposit of the necessary security with 
the Government. The law thus makes the 
notes responsive to the increasing commer- 
cial wants of the country, by providing the 
method for increasing their volume, and 
leaving it to the people themselves to decide 
whether such an increase shall be made or 
not. 

And se, on the other hand, the law 
equally provides for the curtailment and 
reduction of the volume of these notes, if, 
as a matter of fact, they are bound to be in 
excess of the waots of trade. Any bank, 
by taking the proper steps, may withdraw 
any portion of its note circulation, and 
take back a corresponding portion of its 
guaranty bonds. 

The consequence is that the national 
bank currency, as now regulated by law, is 
self-adjusting under the laws of trade, and 
naturally adapts itself, in the volume thereof, 
to those wants. It is, in this respect, entirely 
elastic, alike in the direction of expansion 
or in that of contraction, and contains in 
itself potentially the means of supplying 
the people with all the paper circuiation 
they want, and no more than they want. 
If ull the greenbacks and silver certificates 
in ciculation were redeemed and withb- 
drawn, the national bank system wourll 
readily fill up the vacuum witb the requisite 
amount of note issues; and we believe that 
such a change wou'd be an improvement of 
cur financial system. We regard the pres- 
ent mongrel system of paper issues as ab- 
norma! and as assigning to the Treasury of 
the United States functions which it is pot 
weil fitted to aiscbarge. A much better 
system is that which furnishes the entire 
paper circulation of the country through 
the agency of banks. 


—————--_<— 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS. 





Tue attention of our readers, who are in- 
terested in matters -financial, is asked to the 
statements of some of the National Banks 
of this city, which are published in this 
issue of our paper. We present herewith a 
summary of the most important items: 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


PSII s 6 0:06660:064 si cccdcceccseces $4,578,938 
ee 1,000,000 
GearPERs.. .. scccccsccccccces cessoces 182,900 
MVONE BOCENS owe cees cide betes 89,879 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 


DI, ».90063+-ctsepnavdecidannte $4,729,296 
EU sokatkeccatvecans oveanse 300,000 
PG dcuenietaviccamsacaivestedal 250,000 


ee $27,083,229 
SE OODER s cvi sev ecciicnsensesdeu 1,500,000 
ans <oncencncnssecasccveaeces 1,832,0.8 
Wee BOB, vicki docccucedes 1,067,239 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
PL. ccegkecaeneeenet ahecde tan $8,102,094 
Oupital 800CK... 66.666 c eee eee eens 1,000,000 
ac thickness expen ssueoen 200,000 
Undivided profits....... .....6-45- 60,459 
TBADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
Py eee ae re oe ee $4,468,634 
CME. cnccc coos edoncetbeveand 1,000,000 
De cteacds wsheaannp maeneouel 000 
Undivided profite........-.ssesseeses 50,200 


BRINE, snicninac0geneneacascences $8,659,621 
eh RG. cnoo ons caceescbecceces 1,500,000 
DIE  cancgnccecesecacecsenscces 500,000 
ss wnenccanes sngenes 90,684 


Resources ............ Sir et re $23,294,153 
Capital stock......... ihe Spite do dw das 5,000,000 
oo) ae SS eS 1,250,000 
Undivided profite.................. 446,678 
BOWEBY NATIONAL BANK. 
roti trie #2,773,772 
Capital stook. 0.2.2.5 ..c.0h.. 60005. 250,000 
Surp.us bOGubeceoorsencsdsecceceoes 150,000 
Undivided profits................ 115,021 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
Pre 25,882,605 
OT eres reer 2,000,000 
a ee ee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits...........2. se+0e 282,012 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANE. 
IIL, ci 5c cqageetosSaanae c..ee 06,217,255 
| eee 450,000 
in 0050.46 cnn 'ds «000000 0s buns 225,000 
Uuidivided profite............0...00+ 72,529 
BANK OF NEW YORK, ¥. B. A. 
Resources.... ........ 0000 cdea Caine 











; 
af 





Capital stook...........c00ecseeceeee 000, 

Rs ee ee 
Dadivided SUNG. 060s ceedenneencon 79,108 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANE. 

epee. si A Sarees $2,407,566 
Es ccc céesgecvaneeseesat 300.000 
it hiierrieceeesteitesesube 250,000 
Undivided profits.................. 60,246 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
I tet iqbinvdeesss cctka aud $4,546,710 
IR ccntodsedhontucnnanteh 600,000 
Di wntcdahendakeavebes eekeee 400,000 
Undivided profits............+.++-+ 76,604 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue general condition of financial affairs 
has undergone no special change since our 
last review, other than an increase in the 
amount of loanable funds which have been 
placed upon the market since the first of the 
month, aggregating about thirty millions of 
dollars. This increase of available money 
makes the supply abuodant to meet all the 
den.ands of borrowers, who realize no diffi. 
culty in securing their needs, when the 
security is satisfactory to the lender, 
There have been large shipments of cur- 
rency to the South, for the purpose of mov- 
ing the cotton crop; but, notwithstanding 
the liberal amount so used, the rates have 
not varied materially from previous quota- 
tions. Throughout the week the rates on 
call loans on stock collateral have been 
made at 1@3 per cent. On Saturday the 
the ciosing rate was 1@14 per cent. Cone 
mercial paper was quoted at 5@6 per cent. 

Stock Marxet.—Speculation was dull 
and irregular on the stock market, and the 
tendency which manifested itself in the 
early part of the week toward a higher 
range of values gradually succumbed to 
the lack of business that was experienced. 
It was expected that the settlement of the 
difficulties among the railroads, as to the 
rates tobe charged on east-buund freight, 
would cause an advancement in price on 
the trunk line stocks; but there has been no 
advance or definite improvemert in the sit- 
uation. It is ciaimed that it will be difficult 
to maintain the pool rate of twenty-five 
ceuts with the present light movement, as 
the farmers are holding their grain for bet- 
ter prices than are at present quoted. This 
would indicate a sufficiency of money in 
the agricultural districts to meet all neces- 
sary demands, and a determination on the 
part of the tillers of the soil that railroad 
monopolies are not going to absorb the 
profits of their labor in paying freight 
charges of an exorbitant character. 

U. 8. Bosps.—The demand in the market 
for Government bonds has been exceedingly 
light during the week, and consequently 
dullness has reigned in the transactions. 
There was « slight advance, however, in 
some of the favorites, occasioned by a small 
demand experienced for investment, The 
closing ree: were as follows: 





So =. Awd or 
tava. ooo yarrency 
re! Sot 1 12045 sot Gucrency 


4s, (i, reg...... 
Jurrency 
1904, coup....119% 12035 Jarreucy 
per cents. luo _ 
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Banx Statement.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Olearing-house last 
week was favorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show adecrease ia 
loacs of $621,500, a gain in specie of $2,- 
840,500, a gals in legal teuders of $872,100, 
av jucrease in deposi's of $3,162,600, and a 
decrease in circulation of $504,900. The 
movement of the week resulted in an in- 
crease in surplus reserve of $1,961,950, and 
the banks now hold $20,897,675 in excess 
of the Jegal requirements. 

Forges Excuascs.—The Foreign Ex- 
cbauge market bas beep quiet and weak. 
The ‘posted rates have been reduced to 
$4.82} for 60 day Dills dnd to $4.84} for de 
mand. On Saturday actual business was 





commercial. In Continental 

francs were quoted at 5.23}25.22} for 
60-day bills, and 5.20§@5.20 for checks; 
Reichmarks at 944@94} for long, and 95@ 
954 for short sight. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Gritain, 
ireiand, ana France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS AN OF CHICAGO, ON MAR 

to out-of-to 


We Prompt personal se 
Ae 7, op 8. V. White & Co., cA 
Wall 5 ones Boody, o ekeion an & Co., Cy: way; 
wen, Esq., DENT. 
speuboster Wm. Young & Oo.: scDermid. use & o> 


@) TO INVESTORS, 
0 bee 
yourec Psat mort. 


spots or Heuneyn +. ‘atin. 
thes ao Cpemcast tif 








references. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t, Minneapolis, Minn 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, RADBAS. 





First Mort Poumet P y- 
menttia HF eStog Pacetent 
posi ote S action Guarant eee — Ex- 
sricus o tor Cee ref.r- 
ences and 


. ee Perkins, N. F Hart, §L. H. Perking, Sec. 
J bi Auditor.” (C.W.Gili reas. 
161 = way. C.C. Hine & Son, Agents. 


NET ees 

7 

semi-annual. 

year of residence, and lith of business. 

Net Seeter ever had to pay taxes, costs of 

foreclosure, wait for interest, or take 

land. BEST of Ratereness. Write 
if you have money ‘o loan. Address 

D. S. B. JOHNSTON & SON, 

Negotiators of Mortgage Loans, 

_Mention this paper. ST. PAUL, MINNe_ 


0% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


DFARM LOANS! 






















wt Natonal Ban sank 8 Pac Sonal oe New 


fwhh ox iS my fnivestme to, Ch. 
tree on -— TO rit aise Ta 


Prest. Merchan 
E P.CATESciixsroninoses 
SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THe IOWA LO AND TkUST COMP. 
Dee Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, and iat 
ppeid ey? wane oe offers at par and a cru 
ipe rest, Doben ure claiming for 
em Sbuctinse "astety, for the sewtag reasons: ist, 
ey are Srresttens of 0} 
is vent and prospero 
) tures is 





Ww mortgaved. Interest - 
is - the. Ghouieat National Bank, New York, 
n bonds. runn f 


4 + = 


show 1. ry ager 
Boctivet financial “ossitation to Iowa. Deben 








tures, 8X0 ae 
_H.A COFFIN, a 
PKATT & UONE. 
notes on apr 


Treasurer. 





gecmonte in fre! mortwze: 8. 
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J. & W. ie & ee 








BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE $2°QhnAxog™ 


PROPERTY RENTED fa oo fe 
tances made promptly. 
TAXES 404 Asscssments looked after and 


LOANS oxititit Morteare for « term of years 
RRR yt foi 


at Kew \ ik in tem er SY of emer 











aon er business, 
Joane and discounts. ........0...+.seseree «+» 1,178,867 19 
i occconesocsoceecsoncggece coe 34 93 
Ys. bonds to —* circulation. 
. 8. bonds on h nd,.....000.- +. 140.08 Ov 
r stocks BE , aad m: 37 
uae from other national banks........ 0,539 38 
Due trom state banks and bankers 6,383 76 
urniture, and fixtures......... 8,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... pas a 
PHOUATBMS PONG, 000. ccccccsecsecevepccccccess 6 0 00 
Ccestan-Souse loan caseemences of other 
Gheok 8 and other cash items... 22200030022. 3° 582 
E 5,8 8 86 
13,816 
23,018 22 
211,485 50 
112,038 
13,500 00 





Duetrum U 8 "Trassanes: — es & 


per cent, redemption fund 







LIABILITIES. 
Capita ab ahocks, paid in. 








ecks 
Dae to other national banks.. 


censccocageeseheniiteckacoues dhbeowans $2,107,566 12 
state oF or id York, County or New York, #s.: 

M H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, 1% solemn mee ¢ : nat the “above  geatement is 
rue, 6 of m owledge and beli 

WILLIAM &. CHASE, Cashior. 
Subscribed and sworn to pd Bere me gus 3 3d day of 


October, 1834. 
Noters Public for Kins Oo. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Go. 


BRINCBRERHOFF. } 
 SitBeR OB } Directors. 
INO. A. DELANOY, Jz., 


Correct.—Attest 





RR Gag sAriONar, Bak or CHE MEPUBLIC, at 


ew York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
tem 





4 and fixtures... ++. 600,000 00 
Current expenses and tones paid 
cem‘ums 


21,156 00—1,907 658 00 








I En ree 83,652, 659,62! 11 
Capital stock a me cert rims . $1,500,000 00 
pai wescsonts cosbdens ve 
Surplus gad. - 500,000 00 

Un waded povcccocoressgevessvcoes 
National Sites a eatandling bdosen 370,856 00 
radi vidual qnpas paid..... ig asoargeceseeecssvcenes 
D eposits subject to 
eck... 285,767 46 
nd certificates of deposit £0,192 00 
ed checks... 786,809 12 
Cashier’s checks outstandi ng. 7U,235 80 
ue to other nationalbanks... 2,406,198 26 
ae to state banks and bank- 
CBB sig « -ospnobe cdsopensesecede sees 583,905 986,183,708 62 


above 

named bank, do sslemaly sw shat above sta’ 

manete true tos inal pas a eliek 
Subscribed and eworn to ren 3 


senses Notary Publi Em Ooanty, NX 
a ~ n, ot, Ae 
Certificat- filed in RY. Cow a Goats, 


Correct.—Attes 
OER IAT ESOS et 
GEORGE B. CARHART,) ‘ 








E OF THE CONDITION THE 
R Pars Tx NATIONAL BANK, AT N Naw YOUR, 
in the State of — York, at the close of . 

Sepvem ber 30th, 144 
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300,000 08 

87,33 00 

273, 93 02 

mois 00 

ae 8 

a8 

06 

: mils 

Legal OS SE A a Ht 
ytice fn8 with U. S. Seqncuner 6 
ofgarine-h van» ioan cer ves of other 

Roccivagtnasse4 ieenaus sibel) 90,00 00 

LIABILITIES: onan 
stoek paid TI e eee cd 4 
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Robe «% Dvilee x 
Sit es onsen... coctcconeccsce \. 


Total..... eat pik via Poy 
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Sarpus fend Boeck sesssesssesbenereess 
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October, 18s. 


P. DO Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before x” at it day of 
Correct.—Attest : 


SHAR WAUSELE sece™ 





sork, 
ness, 





Loane and discounts. . 


yeber stocks, bo ee 


RUM PEs are nee eH.08, THLE 


in the Yorks et the chee ot best. 
September 







neeee Senses eraser snsens 


bonas to 




















Total.......00++ rr 601 78 
‘tHABYLT THES. ene 

Capital stock Kay 
Surplus f aapeve 
Undivided profits. :: 88,458 
Petienel bank netee optic Seeebe beste (or 

dividual di it subject to check. . 86 
Domus cpridcats of doponit =. 
OCC oii 1558 u 
= to other national a venceeees 2)609,068 99 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 1,624,845 63 





ed Beatie ‘of he’ svore 


named bank, d t C) ve 
is true, to th kn a belles 
ws © REDE B BOE tEN OK. Cashier. 


8. MILI ‘ N. } 
WME BT. Tonk, | 















Total .-occe..s-eeesneee 





Undinsded prod profits. ... 


Nationa Deak-aneess 6 


STOR rE or 








mption r notes with 0. 8: 


=a 
(6 per cent. of clromlation)........+.s0.++» 14,626 00 
ae ee 





wedkenes 
ot fe os 
8 Ky NEW LORE, CoONTY oF New Yona. as: + 
ALLEN 8. APGA i Casaoler ot, the ve-named 


8. APUsB, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to foe Bay TS sta day of 
Ocvwober, uA. 


Oorrect.—Attest: 


Motusy rans, hei. x, Oo. 
ALFBED J. ATLOR. 
WM. B&B. BYU ai, { Directors 
kobenD ws. Orr . 

















eS NL atta 








te % oa! Rey Ee ae. * 
& 
OPOPAlAlts, ...ccceces csesencseree- ‘ 
y cireniation 600,00 00 
yincy oats ud, And alt 
Due and kere... 8,212 97 
: ret 
i oy bum 43 
for -house.. 196,60 44 
Locédescedetls Seek 99 
eer aa — 
470,00 00 


Saree “. Hesasigess: sé 












AIBCOUREE. 60, -cisine pester etereeees 











Sarrency” nickels, and cents.. 


tion fand with | v. 3. itrecsuiser 
Ky 5 -—-— selene 


bo Soe ee 
sie pose et ABEL AT is 

















SrAtE o oF Ni EW ‘Yor«. 





RY Cia BILITIES. 
Japital stock ald Ta.ccorscene 


Undivided pe Be beh deos me 


al bee b notes sit 


] rite t 
ena orate 











HENB’ 4 Y P, DeGRAA 
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Fractional paper Currency, ‘sichiela and 


per cent. of 
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Se Ss Se, 
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se eeacete 

2B SesesRzestas S56 £3 
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rT 
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5 
HRyeRzesees & 
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Se 
ne 
$3 


v New Yor o_o 
sity C.sbier Of the. National i“ Park 
Ban wry ,~5 ty, do solemn swear that the above 
statement is to the best of my knowledxe aad 


E. K. WRIG mT, Cashier. 
Stateof New Y ork, County of New York. 
Sworn toend subscribed before me, this 34 day of 
nonce 8. Hickox, Notary Publio, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct — AO. HL 
PHAN su beGGETT, Di rectors. 
F THE ane N OF THE 
xAHO 0 T'S at New 
ork, 1D tl State ew York, at Bh ibe ‘close of busi- 
ness, Sept Sut 
JUROES. 
fone ond deconnte... catueasen sesseeses sees 1,583,412 03 
44 GB. sd icdvoccvevss svcenseee @ Besoee wi 8 
. bonds to secure cirouiation:::..2....: as 00 
ther stocks. bonds, aud mortgages........ 41,088 21 
ne from other n. 179,606 75 
Sa aD san ry 
anaes oF Siearine: 126/241 22 
other banke........ 78,500 00 
ctional paper currency, uickels, aud ares 
408, 00 
iraa wo 
11,250 00 
“aan eeppesceee ++ $3,773,771 70 





MGB i sani) 00h dé £5 awd. cosoee o ensdoreg 92.773,771 70 
STATE oF NEw Yor County oF New or New Youn. 
Lean itl fie 
" qa 5 sweat that ‘that ihe a (oH yaa 
to tof my ef. 
one E AM 4. ON Oashier. 
Subscribed and eworn to 3a day 
October, 184. H. ee Notary. 
Correct.—Atvesty,, 5, 


JORN KMS a, | Diteeton Directore. 


Beha AE LANA’ OF ie 
ea 
State of New Y at the close o' st Cesdneee. Seplember 
" RESOURCES. 
wimtecite etied bio cone seseeeevcevce » O2478 6 
toio00 v0 
63,200 00 
449,803 05 
124,071 62 
21,758 6 
4,000 00 
8,089 12 
, 10,676 
other cash items.. 428 
fag for Clearing house. 92,643 
ban AS 


= 
S ss8% sese 


2 
> 


REVTRESES 






Total 
State or New 


" 
S aupennes Sd taxes sata. eee ceesee : 





um 
Bechaa and other casa’ items. . 
for Clearing-house 
of other eeseres 
curren 












a W— 269,024 990 





— epVosoese 117,006 00 

8) coin... 

Legal:tondor gous ee 37,1ua 00 
ieomption fund wich U. 8. ‘Treas 


—_ = 6 cent. on cireulation), ow 
¢ ore popes 40,060 









Due from reasurer, Other 
per cent. sokumoteen LORE ce si cicssessens - 8,000 oO 
Total... oe - 84,468,634 39 
‘LIABILITIES. 
Oapital stock paid in..............66. coccenes het} 
Bari ius ae saabdbecoece oe > my 4 ° 
Des cccngeurhcancese #* eonne aces ot 
Circalaaug notes received from oe 
RDUIIET onachosangen caneseee 8300, 
Les# amount on hand pas 3 in 
has of for redu.nption... 1,000 0J— 799,000 00 
WEE seus on dacene anes csecsces ° 1,471 80 
vidual deposits subject w 
GREE s cdcccsasccepccecrapcccescss 81,540,782 70 
Demand pt ag of Sayers 1a. 
Ovrdfied cnecas..,........ 84,ué/ ba— 1,626,889 70 
‘bax fund.. : eetes etabee 11,64 86 
Due to other nstional banks enngn>edice 498,631 93 
Due tomate and private banks ‘and’ ‘bauk- 
ers... 961.544 68 68 


- Bry 363,634 89 3y 
bh Sicha AnD COUNTY oF A. X., 0605 
‘cadesmen’s 









cae ry) ony o. Lue T 
nt) Bink, of the © iy ut New York, do s—¥ 
swear’ tant tae abo. io 6 hesenans is true, to the bes 
my knowledge an: 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Oashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, tae . Ved of 
teers | sige Notary Pubhe (aii) a Y Co. 
y ae (210), 
Oorrect.—Attest: 
NA FRAMIEE, NILES, 
wee, Af nD, "| Directors 
W. HE Tt. 

EP F THE CONDITION ys 
Re fteontens AND chagess Netiowal 
BANK OF RaW OB t New Yora, in a State of 
New Yoru, as the lose ‘ot business, on the th day of 
September, 1684 
Loans and discounts 

VOTOPALS. 2.066 ec eevee 
. 8, Donds to sevdce ured shiva 
.. 8. buads on iy ° vd 
Other stock: and ‘mortgaze. ° 454 00 
ue trom other national banks.. 682,908 61 


oe from state and private bauks aud 
























my know.edge 


October, 


C.earing-House 
otaer Dau ks.. 090eccdvece eovee 5,000 00 
Chevks and otner cash iteins.” pn ene ono «a Lat] 
Elinot her bauke nn 112,206 00 
Fractional paper ourtency, nickels and 
Ube e's 02 000006000000860sandeboceees 540 yo 
Bypecie, viz. 
Gold siesta tnacazasccs *** 
(Sec, 24 ~09 a Jeecenese. 1,010,000 00 
God Tf. — 
aun’: if-Ao.of July ia ws) 1,115,000 00 
cates... . 2,878,000 
RO er OB. «4s . ° nO rire 
5 chbb Gite othe ob talthac-cege rt 
U.  cortificewe of of S aesis tur legal-tend- 
id cnckatrevens tes rea Pam aneatenct 1,270,000 00 
Redewption iand wita “ SB. Freasarer (6 
Cont. ON CIPCUIBHOR). 0.65... . 60.0 reree 67,500 00 
Due from OU. 8. iS. Teeasucec SG06es ode0ee 8,000 WwW 
DORs 200000 c000e- cptiaabdh dials ebe eoceens $21,083,229 25 
LIABILI TIES. 
Oapital stock paid in 81,500,000 00 
parpagers and,.,..... 1,882,007 68 
Undivided protits . 100720 
Nationa] bank ding.... 1,586,983 00 
este ba beak oli cirowation routstanding. ine eh on 4 
Indi vidas! depowits subject to" *** ; 
og oeee aT nim 2 
pooad certificates of de 


Oe@rtitied ChOvKH. 1.6.5.4 ss0ceseee 


onceseeresecvectee sees ceceseee  STUL045 77 





saueneestebehs ie Rint el Wiest «; 821,088,220 2 


v, Gash er of tue Importers‘ 


oe, D7OWs k of New York, do sovemniy 
swear it the above statemeut 1s true, to the best of 


EDWARD TOWNSERD, Oashier. 


Sworn to pad eubconbes vetore we this 3d day of 


4, RT 
Notary Pubiic, N. ¥ Y. do. 


H, PERRING. J 2”) 
io -BULBERT. sg 


Oorrect,.—Attest: 





7 or New You«, Gounty or New York, . 


Is, w. I 
wepac WH Cashier ot the 


October, le. 


Oorrect.—Attest: JOHN po 


ea ae LA Sorin 


01,708,505 14 


tement is 


emnly swear that the ve 
Kon tin bso 8 Hartt Sy MLN oni 


bed and sworn to before me pots 


BT 'co, 








. 
see ee ee bewe tenets eeeben esd euseneeeete 


-ty —~ Lepanten 





anni F-} 





aad hiatatie*""" 8001, 008 08 


$2,000,000 00 


s¥eseeses 














s:| ees ee i 


epee Via. Goid coi 
gist ‘fewer si i 
fer’ 


RES aver year's 1SNAL BANE se Rew Fork. 


ih the wtate of Hew 2 
h day of 


nee ah 
ree | Sa Aas — sobedu.e) Woedine ps 701 9m | 
‘Sando ead a i sa ‘Tina o 









a ea 
7 ga a 29,140 70 

2. aD 
age 1,809, 98 


84,6ny 94 
8,648 0 


joes t 7 oo ——. soon 
ana wih ae odasase 
“Gio tore dha “per cx ae 
oo 
$260,000 99 
ioe 77 
71 
L 
8,809 68 





Devand oe coedbece CE 10 ne 97 
sodden 640 86 


11,601 72—~ 881,856 64 
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THE PERSE Re Os 





[October 9, 1884. 





RY ee 5 tae oANe, 











ew You a rk, at the close 
2. by on the butt ay of of Beptainber ‘Yas4: 
Loans and Gain. decaesresabesaceces de 813,982,418 38 
12,891 43 
U. 8. bonds to secure ‘circulation: : 6.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 104.440 63 
Due from other national banks ............ 1,467 U4 31 
Due hn state and private banks and 
i cuctadiadbie edbauceceeh dvertened 273,080 
Real « me. 34,996 45 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 68,110 34 
Checks A other cash items... re? 92/895 98 
xchanges tor © coneing-a house. oe 2.573.046 30 
Buss my other banks.... ovvee 107,067 00 
‘ . . 2,084,481 43 
Leenks tender notes 1,320,040 00 
Due from U. 8. ‘freasurer (other than 6 per 
cent, redemption fund)...... 26,000 00 
Total... - 825,294,168 
LIABILITTES: 
Capital stock paidin, 5,000,00) yd 
Muarplus TUN... 6 oe e cece weer cece eeeeeeneneee 1.200.000 UW 
Undivided pronw.. 446,677 61 
State bank cire wiation outstanding.. grees 6, w 
Divideuds UDpaid,.... 666s ceceeseeeeeececeee 4,76u OU 
Individual deposits subject to check,....... 9,726,516 16 
Demana eqetsnentes o1 depos eakenideeucionse 8.02 83 
Certified chevk énebwes . 1Llss,oe4 64 
Due to other national banks. - 8,804,516 41 
Lue to state and peivate ‘banks aud 
bankers 65 aeotéoses aeane 1,788,013 71 
Total.. 83; 204, 106 “4 


STATK OF NEW York, Uo. of NEw You, os.: 

1, DUmMUNT CLAKKE, Caeaier of The American 
Exvhaoge Nationa: tauk, ot New York city, do sol- 
emuiy swear tust the above stavemenu' is true, wo the 
best of my know.edge aud veliex 

DU.4UN 1 CLARKE, Cashier, 

Sworn to and subscrived vetore we this 4:h day of 
October, lbs . J, Benner, 
Notary ruvac, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


Correct,—Atteat: 
SAM'L. D. BABOOOE,| 
ubUnUuk BLIs > Directors. 
J, ut. MAX Ww be i, 


EPORT OF_ THE CONDITION OF TH 
Ri FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 0 
W YORK, in the State of — York, at the close 
x +a. as, September Bth, 1% 
RESOU rane ES. 


Loans and discounts , . 2, Am, a91 25 
CVOPEPAEES. ..... 20 cccccccccce scevccccscccccoccess 500 08 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... oe 408, 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 116,985 35 
Due from other p national banks............--- 1,212 303 06 
Due from state banks and bankers........... 22.676 4 
Real estate, furniture. and fixtures...... 400,000 1 
Checks and other cash items................ 7,612 16 
Exchanges for Clearing- nsass eee 6,661,275 88 
Billa of other banks aces a 5,000 00 
Fractio al paper r currency, ‘nickels, ‘and 

POTITIIOS, 0... 0. seccsescrsevececccceressecoereres 2 7 

pecie . nabecennebeniseceecen ae 
Legal-tender notes. . -» 1,846,211 00 


United States certificates of de posit’ for 
BOMAE BORGOES, 004.0 0+ crzecgascgrccpseccccocccss 
Redemption fund with U. 5. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation)... sneneecees 


Total... 


18,000 00 


- « $27,260,296 16 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund...... ~ 
Undivided protnte bevede 
National bank-notes outatanding. 
Dividends unpaid 

Inaivicdual deposits subject to check. 
Deposita for acceptances. ... 

Deinand certificates of deposit. . 
Caabier's checks outstanding..... oe 
Due to other national banks..............++«« 
Due to state banks and bankers...........-. 





Total..... e $27, 260,896 16 
State or N RK, COUNTY OF NEW York, as. 

I, HENRY BU Cc WeHOUr, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemn!y swear that the wore statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

IENRY UGK HOU" t, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subse ribed before me, this 4th day of 
October, 1#64 . Fannino, Notary Public. 


Correct.— Attest 
‘PRE DERICK ME AD. 
BOP’ T. W. STUART, } Directors. 
. D. BAL DWIN, 


REfeRr OF THE CONDITION or A 
TINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
York, at the close of business, on the sth y &- “of 
September, 144 

aEe SOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $3,481,208 71 
Grepdratte Nase heniit Naan epneenneeee 108 63 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation 115,000 00 
vs 8. bonds on hand.. 10,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortwages... 216,208 12 
Due from othe: r national banks “ 144,236 15 
Due from state sane ead bankers... 66,016 00 
Banking- pouse.. eoneee 385,000 00 
her real esta 200,000 00 
Current expe af and taxes paid. aoe 23,021 14 
Premiums paid.......... 24,860 00 
Ciearing-house loan certificates of other 
banks, enenaie’ “anne 160,000 00 
Ghee ks and pther cash items,........... 15.2% 
xchanges for Clearing-house............. 1,779,606 20 
Bills of other banks 18,629 00 
peseenes currency, ine iuding nickels... 87 O1 
pee pecs 981,480 66 
B certificates ‘of deposit for feral 
tenders.. 120,000 00 
tender Totes...........++. 417,191 vo 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circ ulation) 5,175 00 
Total. $8,102,084 l4 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pase iu $1,000,000 60 
Surplus fund.,.... i 200,000 Ou 
Undivided profi senna 60,469 23 
Nationa) bank- - tS outstanding. ‘ 62,100 00 
gevthende unpaid a 11.452 4 
Depos 
Toaividvals popes cecees ccoscese 82,086.u14 65 
National banks. - 2,409,046 85 
State banks and bankers. . 600,587 71 
Certificates of deposit. . 6,060 14 
—-—- 5,191,158 36 
Acceptances... edeneescuneuccpecsceaneess sate} (4 
Cashier's checks............ ssss+. 719 
eornse af: 13,004 aT 


Total. 

State or New York, County or New Yo 
I, FREDERICK TAY a Cashier on whe, “above. 
Sat boon to the eet of tay know! 
ent is tru © best 0! now 

. 7 DERICK TAY 
Subscribed and jy to before L" this =. — 


October, 1884 » F. 
Notary Pubuie. x Y County. 
Correct.— Attest 


 D, MOR} 
WiLL TAM TORNBULL. 


Directors, 
MUND D. RANDOLPH, 











DIVIDENDS. 
PRE HARE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPA 


TREASURER's Geen 
GRAND UERNTBAL euros New Toes. 


t. 26th., 
aint BOSRD OF DIRECTORS of” tiie com npany be have 
Gey declared a guarterly dividend of ND 
ONE. ALF PEK OENT. ry 7 ip isa) stock tn able 
on SAT Us ) aad’ the ist F Kov 








7] Th a lanelee Tks oy a od a 
. oe <s r i on TUESDA <¥, pth Say “and ot will 
on the morn AY. pes 
Day UF NOVEMBER next Dew inchs, 
WESTERN —s Se ae com. 
PANY. 
New York, September lvth, 1884. 
Dividend Ne. 68. 
iS Board of Directors haye 
ee aye pyar = 
rs nase 


ER oe ae Se 
a 


Sentient 








Gomnmercial 


DRY | Goons. 





Ture has been no appreciable increase 
in the volume of business in the dry goods 
market during the past week; but the situ- 
ation continues encouraging, though there 
is not the animition that was anticipated. 
Profits are still small, but prices are firm, 
with a slight tendency to advance in some 
of the staple goods. A disposition to exag- 
gerate any unfavorable rumor manifested 
itself in some quarters, owing to the disap- 
pointment experienced in not having the 
increased demand that was expected. Tak- 
ing into consideration the course of trade 
during the past year, and the fact that the 
actual consumption during that period has 
been greater than the preceding year, 
the restricted production ccmbined, 
fair to presume that stocks have 
somewhat lightened, and that the 
future must be freighted with an increase 


with 
it is 


been 


in the demand for all goods required for 
general wear. This should enable those 
who would look upon the dark side of the 
situation to exercise a little patience, as all 
things are evidently working together for 
the general good, and a little time is re- 
quired to recuperate after the long experi- 
ence in the shrinkage of values that has 
been passed through in the trade. Agents are 
receiving a good many small reorders from 


interior distributing points; but there are 


very few out-of-town jobbers in the market 
at present and the demand by personal 


selection is consequently light. The export 


demand for cotton has shown considerable 


improvement and some large transactions 
are reported in this connection. The job- 
bing trade continues light and disappoint- 
ing, as arule, but a fair average business is 
reported by a few of the leading houses. 

Cotton Goops.—The most favorable fea- 
ture of the cotton goods market is the en- 
larged demand fur sheetings and drills al- 
luded to above, some good orders having 
been booked by agents representing both 
Eastern and Southern mills. The demand 
by jobbers continues very light, and con- 
verters and cutters are inclined to be cau- 
tious in their operations. Jobbers are less 
actively engaged than a short time ago, but 
a fair business is still being done in some 
quarters. Brown and bleached goods are 
in steady but moderate demand, and wide 
sheetings are moving in fair quantities. 
Colored cottons continue quiet, and com- 
paratively few orders have as yet been 
placed for white goods for next season. 

Prist Ciorna were in light demand, and 
the tone of the market is easy; but prices 
are nominally unchanged at 8 3-16c. for 
64x64s and 2}c. for 56x60s. 

Prints continue quiet in agents’ hands, 
and the jobbing trade is only moderate. 
Transactions in fancy prints are mainly re- 
stricted to small parcels of the newest work; 
but indigo-blues are doing fairly well, and 
there is a moderate call for robes and furni 
ture prints. The production of dark fancy 
prints has been, greatly curtailed, and stocks 
in first hands are by no means large, as a 
rule, though ample for the probable require- 
ments of the trade. 

GINGHAMS were in meager demand by pack- 
age buyers (as usual at this stage of the 
season), and the general jobbing trade ruled 
quiet, though a fair distribution of ‘“ job 
lots” was made in some quarters. 

Dress Goops continue quiet as regards 
nearly all the most staple fabrics, but a 
steady call for duplicate parcels of all-wool 
plaid sackings and specialties in plaid and 
fancy worsteds is reported by agents. 

Wooten Goops.—The future develop- 
ment of business in the woolen department 
of the trade, that is expected, and the pres- 
ent increased inquiry has caused a much 
better feeling among merchants and buyers, 
and some houses are actively engaged in 
preparing for the rush there is likely to be 
experienced in the near future. Large 
numbers of buyers are flocking into the 
market from the West and Southwest, and 


full the coming week. The orders placed 
by clothing houses for desirable styles in 
satinets up to date are not very far behind 
those of last year, and attention is now be- 
ginning to be given by the same set of cus- 
tomers to fancy cassimeres. It needs only 
a casual inspection of clothiers’ stocks to 
show that they are unusually low, an esti- 
mate which places some representative 
stocks at about one-third of what they were 
this time last year being probably correct. 
At the same time, it may be safely proph- 
esied that clothiers are not going to depart 
from their conservative policy, and that 
only the claims of really stylish and first- 
class goods will be considered. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Jobbers were doing a moderately active 
business in imported dress goods, and first 
hands were somewhat better employed in 
attending to reorders. With the exception, 
however, of luster wool goods,. there was 
nothing specially noticeable in the charac- 
terof the demand. The weather, though 
less unfavorable to locomotion, was not 
such as to encourage shipping operations, 
and importers are still rather behindhand 
in their execution of past orders. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


For the week. 1884, 1883, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,324,332 $1,947,678 
Thrown on the market.. .... 2,299,160 2,015,867 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port...... ... 93,558,038 96,056,379 
Thrown on the market....... 91,810,358 96,124,568 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
OONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Monpay EVENING, October 6th, 1884. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.. .36 4) Laconia. . . x 20 
Atlantic, A ococ ote = menkes 11-4 223¢ 
a Hel cine =e 40 9 
< H...96 thee: 
o ey O Ber MB 8 
——— SY |: ee le 30 es 
at es - oie ant 3667 
Appleton, A.... |Mystic River. 6 
“* 3.28 594 |Nashee, fine O.. on 
“ Bee 6% | nee 14 
Augusta....... 36 « 38. OS 
a ee ee 2 
“ AS27197 434 | Newmarket, B...36 5 
Broadway.....36 534 “« DD.36 5% 
Bedford, R.....30  48{/ os G..36 5% 
Boott, C...... 34 58! “ N36 6% 
en Oe 36 78;!Pacitic, Extra..36 7% 
“* M, fam.36 * vo ee | 
PP 8 ‘Pepperell. ....7-4 14 
Continental, C.36 6%! = 8&4 16 
“ 40 7%| « 9-4 18 
Conestoga, D..28 51¢ “ 10-4 20 
« -- 30 5% re 
“ 8...33 6 |PepperellEfine,39 7 
oe 36 6 “« 8B. we OX 
Dwight, X......30 54%| * 0....88 6% 
— ) ae = a . saa Re z = : 
bedaa ‘epuo’ ease 
Exeter, A...... 36 6 me ase 
OM vas 2S eee 5-4 1236 
Ellerton. ....10-4 22}¢/Pittefield,A....86 514 
First Prize.....36 65{\Pocasset, C....— 6% 
Great Was, K. 36 7 | - - 33 6 
Hill’sS’mp.id'm36 7%) “ . E....40 7% 
Indian Head...36 7%/|Stark, AA......36 73 
pepe tc.,.ae ei Pere 36 34 
” « ..@ Wi vy....40 8g 
“ 2. 5 eee 48 138% 
Indian Orchard . ee EE 58 1634 
e 40 8 Me ees ee: nanh 78 
SE  ) « dasceces 108 3214 


ar | | i eee 72 25 
Lawrence, LL. .36 544 Se  wkuna 79 30 
XX..36 73 eae 89 38214 
id XXX.40 8 ~ geen 354¢ 
Langley, A.....86 6 OR seal 108 40 
7-8 53¢|Wachusett 3 7 
ee $4 4%) * ......80 6h 
Laconia ..... 8&4 16 a eevee fd — 
sa ose 94 18 ns ona = 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND — G8. 
An " Langdon GB...36 93¢ 
- L..36 73|Lenadale..... 33 
eo « 4 15 * Cam) 86 11 
. a ee ee = hewed 36 
Oi - gewws |Nashua, 3 8 
O sn sed 84 17% - Saal u* 
Avondale ...... 1% ” 12 
Ballou &S80n...36 63¢|Newmarket,F..36 6% 
= 5%\N. Y. Mills..... 103¢ 
Bay Milis 9 “ Wer Twist 36 1m 











ritecene . -o4 

Tc anepees 98 10 ps 104 223 
Pa Wh. ceed . . os pa 2 a 
ae cana 9 Ti¢|Utica..........35 = 

Fruit of the Loom: * ex.heavy.36 9 
“ “98 8K) “ oo... 64 15 

“4 “ 38 84) “ ........64 18 

Nag “ 42 1136) “ ........84 2 
Forestdale.....36 8 F aseeeee OR BG 
Green G.......36 5%) © ........104 30 
Gold bows 7 |.“ beavy...100 s82i¢ 
“ ows 6 “ Nonp.....36 103¢ 


if indications bold good the.market wil be. 








Groat fale 634 ee OXX 1044 
“* A392 6%) 4 ee a 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : o: 113g 
“ < san pare «+2086 85% 
sa Ss -e 2 Wi 100836 .104¢ 

“ “ ..42 10%) “ 10 

Righland... “- a x pod ot gia ; 

sadee cambric...— 1 
| al dpubpeebs 36 7 |Whitinsville...36 74 
Orc’ ” 20088 | 6g 

«  _DW36 9 (Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....86 83 36 9K 
TIOKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA 14 |Methnen, AA.... — 

“ be 18 |New England... 6 

? y 13 |Palmer........:-. 14 

- | 12 |Pearl River...... 15 

- (> Bear 11 (Pemberton, AA.. — 

” Fle 10+6| “ we 

m Bi. ee - Ek... — 
» Beste. 944 (Swift River...... 1% 
Cordis, AAA...82 12 /|Thorndike, A.... 73¢ 
6  ACE...82 14 “ Rice OS 

“« No. 1..82 14 |Willow Brook, 

Hamilton, BT... 11 ) ak ee _ 

Pe D 94¢|York.......... 82 13 

Lewiston, A...36 14%) “ ....... 30 11 

CORSET JEANS, 

a —@ 71%! png sat..—@ 71¢ 
Androscoggm  |Laconia....... —@ 1% 
iiextilsc cco —@ 8% a. — —@— 
Canoe River...—@ 6 (Narra poem .—@ 6 
Clarendon... .. —@6 |Naumk t..—@ 8% 
Indian Orch: |Pep' —_ bles. —@ 8% 
Imported....—@ 63¢'Roc .-@7 
PRINTS. 
ere = 544¢:Manchester....—@ 6 
—. .. =$ bs es, D. -—@ 6 
en's ancy. yee - 5 Os PELEEEE —@ 6 
Arnoid’s. . —@ 6 IPacite. ee —@ os 
Cocheco.... ... a 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 

Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 (Simpson's solid 
Garner’s eee —@ 8 black........ —@ 6 
Gloucester. . ee 54 |Steel River, tncy--@ 54 
Mc ccee ss 6 |Slater’ssolils “—@ 56 
Hamilton...... —@6 |Southbridge 
Knickerbocker, | Shirtings.....—@ 4% 
fancy........—@ 5y' Windsor, 5 —@ 6 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, as Sis |Puss Mills, No. 
eee -—@ll1 
Economy...... a 7 \Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%| 70........... —@13 
Prodigy........—@ — |York,I........ —@ 8% 
DENIS. 

Amoskeag......—@14 ‘Otis,CC....... —@10 

ee eS —@ 7 Otis, BB....... —@11 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@13 
iin earamaninieed —@l4 (York blue......—@13% 
Columb’n, XXX |Warren, AXA..—@12 
WN.......—@ll | : +-—@ll 
BROWN DRILLS. 
eg — @7 Mass., D..... — @7 
Augus' — @6|\Mass., G — @6% 
eee — @7 {Pepperell —- @7 
Laconia..... — @T7 |Pelzer..... 30— @7 
Langley, A...— @7</Piedmont... — @ 644 
y, B..— @6%\Stark, A.....— @7 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 7}¢|Plunkett....... —@ 1 
BBs 00500200 —@ 1% ony pam -—-@10 
Ginga 7 White 9 
joucester, n’w—@ staple. 7 
neaster......—@ 8 |White M'f rats. * % 
Manchester....—@ 7 ; fancy.. 
STRIPES. 
American....— @ 8}¢ Otis, BB..... —- @ 
Amoskeag....— @10 \Thorndike, A.— > Fed 
“ fancy.— @103¢| B— @9 
Columbian...— @ 7%) Uncasville, A— @— 
Hamulton....— @10}4|Whittenton.. 8 @l11 














dROTINCHILD 


Our stock of FANCY and 08- 
TRICH FEATHERS is the most 
complete to be found in this city, 
The goods offered in this depart- 
ment recommend themselves for 


‘GOOD QUALITY, UNIQUE and 


TASTY DESIGNS, and their RE- 
MARKABLY LOW PRICES, 
Ladies will do well to examine 
before purchasing elsewhere. 
Very respectfully, 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


NEW YORK, 56 & 58 West 1dth St; 
BROOKLYN, 269 & 271 Fultm St 
PARIS, 26 Rue @Enghein, 























October 9, 1884.] 
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RIDLEY'S 
Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
Have Now on Display 


in each of their fifty-two departments, every choice 


FALL NOVELTY. 


In Millinery and Dress Goods, Ladies and’ Misses Suits, 
Hats and Bonnets, both trimmed and untrimmed, 
and in fact everything else one may need for wear or 
household. 


THE PRICES 


in each case indicate that we have given our best 
efforts to make them so low, that the saving to be 
effected will repay one for making a long journey. We 
quote a few prices as a guide to judge our whole stock 


VELVETS . 


Excellent quality Silk Velvets, all Colors, 98c., yard; 
worth, $1.35. 

19-inch embossed Silk V@fvets, black and colors, 
$1.00; worth $1.50. 

Brocade Velvets in combinations and plain colors, 
in moet desirable patterns and very large assortment. 


CORSETS. 


1,200 pair fine, Hand-made Corsets, in 49 
white and colors,each pair worth from C., 


J5e., to $1.50, pair. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


150 pair White at 95c., per pair; worth 81.75. 

225 pair Ecru or White at $3.25 a pair. 

135 pair Ecru or White at $3.75 a pair; worth $4.50, 

350 pair Ecru or White at $4.60 pair; worth 85.75. 

Over three hundred different patterns in Lace Cur- 
tains from 85c., to $15,00 a pair. 

Curtain Laces from We.. 12c.. 
81.00 yd. 

Lace Lambrequins from 35¢,, 45c., 59c., 75c., $1.00 to 
$1.45 each. 

Lace Bed Sets, $2.25, 8}.75, 83,00, $3.50 to @25.00 a set- 


TURCOMAN CURTAINS 


125 pair at $4.75; wortli 6 50. 

175 pairs at $3..0; worth $7.75. 

Other qualities and desigus at $9.00, $10.50, 813,00, to 
$15.00 pair. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND WRAPS. 


Tailor made Cloth Suits, $12.75. 

Tailor made Trico: Cloth Suits, $16.50. 

Fiannel Cloth Suits, well trimmed, 85.75. 

Cashmere Suits, trimmed Silk or Brocade, 89.75. ~ 

Silk Plush Coats, quilted linings, $18.75; worth 
$25.00. 

Finest London Seal Plush Cloaks, 
$35.00; cheap at $50.00. 

Brocade Velvet Short Wraps, trimmed Chenille, and 
quilted silk linings, $19.50, $22.50, $27.00, $30.00, and 
$35.00. 

Ott and Matel 
$12.75, 815.00, and $18.0. 

Rich Silk Brocade, Ottoman and Velvet Newmar. 
kets, Russian Circulars, Dolmans and Wraps, Misses 
and Children’s Suits and Wraps in very large and com, 
plete assortment. a 





ldc., 18¢,, 28c,, 28¢ to 


tailor finish, 





6 Short Wraps; very stylish; 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE, PUBLISHED QUAR- 
TERLY, AT 500. PER ANNUM, IS A PERFECT EN. 
CYCLOPEDIA OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK AND 
PRICES, AND WILL BE FOUND A GREAT AID IN 
SHOPPING NOT ONLY TO OUT-OF-TOWN RESI- 
DENTS BUT TOCITY DWELLERS AS WELL. 


Orders by Mail Well Attended To. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311} to 321 GRAND 
STREET; 


56 te 70 Allen St.: 59 teo&+ Orchard Street, 
New Vork. 


W.&J, SLOANE 


invite special attention to their 


Superb Collection 
of 


ANTIQUE 


PERSIAN RUGS, 


containing some of the finest 





specimens ever brought to this 
market. 
Broapway, 18th and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





QRTABLE 
PEeeP= is 


ote pei, 
cuts. &e 


Lancet, How Somme 


fens cee 





R, cure, 


NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS» 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
OUR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOOK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


NDLER, eas. AND GLOVES FOR 
, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE a aa STYLES AND 


LINENS, apn... _ D LACE CURTAINS 
AT LOWER — ma HAVE RULED 


LDU” MILI “TINT, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTALCARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. 1st. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H, MACY & 60. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date tLere 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of THe INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration ef his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us @ new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 














We continue to offer the following very 

liberal 
Terms. 

One year, postage bt. csectnbigntl 
Sixmonths “ ‘* 
Four momtieg © — * cocssscsasscenstoce 
‘Three months “* “...... iD . bbdtecccots 
One subscription two years............. 


eee e mene eeeeeeeeeeeee 


15 
5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 
One subscription five years............ - 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tue Inpgrenpent 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. . 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requésted to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper 1s stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
‘Vusiness. 


“Werkly Blarket Baview. 


(For the Week ending Friday, October 8d, 1894.) 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice... 7 
Bantos, Choice to Best........... reese @i0x 
TOVE. cicccccccnccccccccs covccces sed 
peeeedes ocbbeves cvcedosvecee 8 oi 
EARPROP EN REEAL RAG GOSIR 
Laguayra caee $000 cecescescccs «-. 94@12 





Raw.—Fair to prime........ eoeee — @ 5 1-16 
Hanp.—Cut Loaf..........-++++ os Kd 
sees eee weet eeeeeeee 4 
Powdered.........0+++++ + 6g@ 6% 
GRANULATED.......cccccccccecceccess 64@ 
Wuitre.—standard A...........- ..6 3-16-—@ 
po PUP EPTTPTL ETE eee 64@ 5% 
YELLOW. nidinahtvtedeas edpaehe vee 44% @ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
peubensadeseeoeesetapsecener seas 15 @22 
PF BBR. oc iivevcdeieePisoned 4 = 
$6 GEOOCOTY....ccecccccvccsecesoccs 2 Cy 
Pewte TIO. ....scccccccsscsscetcoccss 23 @40 
New Orleans.......... ddbbdins ed0de0eqse 80 @55 
FISH. 








GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 


FuouR : 
Sour Extras and Patents. .€2 00 @®4 00 
WG, BD WUMONE. co cccccccccess 225 @ 255 
Su e 8) Lise'ees vets 235 @ 2 65 
Ohio, Ind., ,lll., Super- 
fine Winter:............ @ 2 80 
State Extra brands........ @ 3 35 
Srna! Wheat, ext’a 285 @3 WwW 
sn bie — eo: 
Spring “Patents”. 540 @ 6 2 
Goods to Spring 
i tates 20 @ 3 30 
may hed earn, Ohio, and 
BIR tied bccteigc descshs ob 20 @ 400 
0. Round Hoo "(Grd 290 @ 3 2% 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & )3 25 @ 3 40 
St. Louis, Single Extras... 375 @ 4 10 
St. Lcuis, Double, “ 420 @ 440 
Ge Extra B 420 @ 4 60 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 460 @ 5 50 
White t, Mic! 825 @ 4 66 
BovuTHERN FLOUR 
PINs 060400000 0000000008 -450 @ 475 
Family...... gece -. 450 @5 00 
Fanoy.. core eves sevve --» 350 @ 5 50 
Ryz Firour 
eee Jduabosos dives 250 @2%5 
Supertine............ +--+ 340 @ 8 80 
320 @ 3 40 
850 @— — 
825 @ 3 30 












Cor: 

Piet, Te, Bisisiiceces seces — 68 @— 64 
eee ee — N 
WHEE, BO Borcccccccccccces — 6 @— 

Oar. 
White, No. 1......... seeeee— 89 @— 
Western........ re — 3% @— 4 
eee — 4% @ — 
Rye: 
DED, cconcccosecesoosesnes — — —@-— 
Westek... cccce cece voce — — —@—-- 
8: 
Mediums......... eveocnede ~ 17 @ 
ES 2 0c ccccoecgasbneces 230 @ 2 35 
ON ibe bse sdcdpssccces -17%5 @1 80 
Green, prime, # oush....... 120 @1 30 
. PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess........... 17 25 @ 17 & 
Ww Meas, City eovete re 3 is: 
Family Mess, City...... ° 
mg +e. 1650 @ 1700 
D. 8., Long Clears...........---.10 @10 
D.8., Bhort Clears...... ete 10%@ ne 
DD Big CN Bic cep escccccccrse — @1% 
Cur Mxats: 
Smoked Hams..........—14 @ — 16 
Smoked soseee, ~ 11 @ — 12K 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
ion, Fvoeséase 674@S 70 
Bhorts, 60 ‘ 70 @ 7244 
Mciling, 30 to 300 i , 80 @ 100 
fine. ~ 10 @ 110 
és 9 @ —% 
ee 50 @ 75 
ve 00 @ 400 
: 00 @ 26 
95 @81 00 
Hay, No. 3, medinm “ ' @ — 0 
ww @— 
ecco @— 
Goer we TE Ss 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ ....—70 @— #0 
Straw, No.2stye “ “ .... —56 @— 60 
w, Oat « ....—-l @ — 55 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 


eo esevocves eed 


; laa ses ce eeosenece 
pw ROY heey 
Crenmaery .. 2.2.25 -50 08 





BAGREEY . .c ccccesscccscocesscces 





















sere single vs per ha ode SORES — @— 
tate and Penn., f: -. +. 24@ 22 
Western, ona 194,@ 204¢ 
CaN 55s Joes cévinibe «+ 204.@ 21 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to good........ ...—10 @— 18 
Chickens,State and W’st’rn.choice—13 @— 15 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—17 @— 19 
RR eee 9 @— 16 
Ducks, gt eS —18 @-— 18 
VEGETABLES, 
String Beans, per bag.......... 30 @ 50 
Cabbuge, per 100........ 666. eee 2 50 @ 3 50 
Potatoes, New... ....sseeeeeeeeee 100 @ 1 £0 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 2 25 @ 8 00 
Tomatoes, per crate.......-..++ 25@ 50 
Cucumbers, per 100.......+-++++ 4 @ bv 
Onions, per bbl . ......++.+0+ 75 @ 150 
DOMESTIC nee _— @ 1% 
Apples, Fall Pippins, per bbl. . 
ms Soiheeeh, “ ..12% @1 50 
‘© Greenings, “ “ .. 100 @1 26 
“© Mixed, “os ¢ ..10 @1 60 
Pears, Seckel, « 6 250 @ 6 00 
“Sheldon « 6... 360 @ 400 
*  Duichess, “o« « 800 @460 
Peaches, per basket,.........-+ 60 @ 2 00 
Grapes, Concord, per lb.,...... ;@ 5 
bi Delaware, ** “ ...... 18 @ 15 
“ Catawes, * © LL t cee 6 @ 7 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, pererate 150 @ 3 15 
Jersey, per crate.. 1 50 @ 8 00 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, . 
new, per Ib... .... 0+ + cess 6%@ 14 
Pecans, per Ib........+0+. e+e 4 6 
Chestnuts, per bush,.......... 400 @ 6 00 
Hickery nuts, per bush........ —— @250 
DOMESTIC DRIED a ° 
MOE) sivcic'es csee Coccoccescoevs -~i ¢— 
Ponte Basle... :00000% — 6%@—10 
Peaches, Unpeeled. . —5 @— 6% 
Blackberries........ . — 8h@— 84% 
Cherries........ eo - —12 @—14 
Hucklebernies. —— @— 
Raspberries... ........eseeeseeee —22}4 @— 243¢ 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed wb sWsetond 28 @35 
“ we, © s eecacceves 26 @27 
si Coarse and hal blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
As dv svc tei débbeaveceiacecesbous 35 @40 
N xe Mich., and Ind., oo ) REPS 40 @45 
ROTO: 4 @40 
os 8 - coments. @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. X and XX.. Db @43 
Tebdby ducdews 43 @45 
” - wa § Sea 44 @46 
ed « me ~ FE Benes 85 @40 
“ sa * common... ..30 @% 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Boluble Pacific Guano......... #42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Supemboarhete 87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“ U.8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 
** Ground Bone........... 31 00 @33 50 
“ ~~ Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @81 50 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 
* Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 





(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. of above prices. ) 
Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilizer ........ 47 50 
Wheat a “Weesane 47 50 
“Cabbage “  ..occese 48 50 
‘“ AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
‘* Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
compounded to order, 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Darton Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
weer Raw w one Flour 
n Carbon Works) 45 00 
Ear!’s — hosphate..... mires 60 00 
‘“* Hors foot Guano........ 30 00 
Bardy’ s Phospho-F eruvian Guano 36 00 
Ammoniated Rupereeas 
82 00 
27 00 
25 00 
20 00 
more, } 
Baugh’s Tobaceo F. rtilizer...... 38 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone superpha 
hate, per 2,000 eae. mheee - 85 60@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-tive 
D mh TB igs e000. e 25 00 
Baugh’s Econom.cal Fertilizer 
for Potawes....... ° 80 00 
‘h’s Warranted Pure 
»* PY AT TY 83 00@35 00 
Baugh’s ne, 
BUD iio.cln.s + ovo Scididn’ Per ae .29 00 @B1-00 
Soluble Marine Saas access e 4 be 
"I as “ 8.40 Pe BO 00 @52 00 
Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ibs. )....---. csa-oees- ane 
average...... ( 
1 Gecolved, high grade. ....— — @27 00 
on Baits, Kainit, 
o UDbtickle neh p oes -71% @7 76 
Praser, per ton (tb is.) Aly 800 @ 9 00 
Muriate of o> C.), per 
100 ibs, cargo ait a - 
of => per 100 — @ 365 
gad ryan seeneee tee | 
ASHES.—We th eet 1+K@— cents for 
6}¢@7 tor 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 








Susurance, 


ONE GLIMPSE OF THE WAY OF 
DOING IT. 





FRATERNAL LeGIon. ) 
Orrick oF Supreme MepicaL Examiner, 
No. 1}4 Sours Exeter Sr., BaLtimore, f 
eptember lat, 1884, 
(Dictated.] 

“ Dear Sir:—With this 1 send you a copy of 
the Cons:itution and circulars of the Frat rnal 
Legion, which I hope you will examine carefu!ly. 
You will fiud our laws very much like those of 
the Roya! Arcanum, while our assessment rates 
are the same as the A, L. of H. 

“Our order was incorporated in 1881, Is 
represented by camps in eleven states, as fol 
lows: 


Maryland, 8; Pennsylvania, 7; New York, 


4; Ohio, 3; Michigan, 1; Iowa, 1; Tennessee, 
1; New Jersey, 4; Georgia, 3; Indiana, 2; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1; and North Carolina 1: 
has depu i-# at work in many different localities 
of the North and West, and has every prospect 


of successful work. 


‘We are restricted to the healthy sections of 


our country ; have a strict medical examination ; 


accept no doubtful risks, and, asa result, have 
had only six assessments from our organization to 


this date. Our work is simple and not expensive. 


Our aim has been to establish an order in which 


there wou.d be as few objectionable features as 


possible, and to conduct the work at the least 
expense ; and to do #0 we have availed ourselves 
of the experience of all other orders of thia 
kind, Our main featare is mutual insurance; 
but the subordinate camps van develop the 
beneficial and social features to any extent de- 
sired, Many members of other orders desire to 
increase their insurance; and I think that the 
Fraternal Legion offers to all such a good 
opportunity. 

‘* We desire good men in all healthy sections 
to act as Deputy Supreme Commanders, and are 
willing to give very favorable and remunerative 
terms. We charge #100 for charter and sup- 
plies of a subordinate camp, but allow the 
Depaty to retain the full amount for his trouble 
if he organize a camp of twenty or more mem- 
bera, To one experienced in the other orders, 
I do not think the labor would be great, and I 
hope you may feel disposed to take the work in 
hand and start a camp in your locality, 

“ Hopirg you may give this matter favorable 
corsideration, and that I may hear from you 
800, Iam, yours fraternally, 

“J. W. P. Bates, 
“Supreme Medical Examiner.” 

The above circular has gone astray a 
little, having been blown by adverse winds 
into this office. We do not find it marked 
**confidential”; but, if we did, we should 
still obey the impulse to give it a wide and 
more public circulation than the writer 
ever intended or desired. The old flavor of 
humbug runs through it from beginning 
to end—the ‘ Fraternal Legion,” the *‘ Su- 
preme” something or other, the ‘‘ Royal,” 
the ** camp,” the ** Order,” and all the stuff 
of high-sounding phraseology, which are 
intended to fool people, and prob.bly do 
fool them. Will the laws of Nature and 
mortality be favorably affected by such 
rubbish; or will a dollar thereby be made 
more than a hundred cents when it is paid 
out, and less than a hundred when it is 
paid in? Will human nature be made more 


Sny fovordbne way? Wil ab'aoodBaton fr 
any favora’ 

mutual insurance of life gain a feather’s 
weight of advantage, by reason of allitéera- 
tive and alphabetical and ‘ highfalutin’’ 
nomenclature? Most certainly not. If this 
could be, then (as we recall remarking once 
before) might ‘* honor’s voice provoke the 
silent dust, and flattery soothe the dull, 
cold ear of death.” ‘The flattery is applied 
to the living, who are ‘‘tickled” to belong 


with heads, branches, orders, chamb-rs, 
councils, legions, grand supreme command- 
ers, etc., and the simple public have a 
vague notion that somehow there is a secur- 
ity, and a gain in all tois. It is the courage 
of the flock of sheep, und the wisiom of 
Congress assembled, over again. How the 
wisdom gets there, and how it is, or is to be, 
manifested, nobody knows, or can see; 
but still they cling to their fetish notion 
than, in association, with mystery and pre- 
tentiousness, there must be safety and 
strength. 

This order, like the most of them, is 
young, and, therefore, vigorous. It hae 
had only six assessments; therefore, the 
mortality will continue at or about the 
same rate. ‘“‘ITam strong and healthy,» 
says the young man. ‘Just look at me. 
Why on earth people will be silly enough to 
get sick and die passes my compreliension.” 

The expressed aim is ‘‘to establish an 
order in which there would be as few ob- 
jectionable features as possible, and to con- 
duct the work at the ast expense.” This is, 
of course, excellent; but, ‘‘ we desire good 
men in all healthy sections to act as Su- 
preme Commmanders, and are willing to give 
very favorable and remunerative terms.” 
Who would not be a Supreme Commander, 
especially on such terms? But ‘‘ we charge 
$100 for charter and supplies of a subordi- 
nate camp.” What are the charter and 
supplies, and how much profit is there on 
these articles to the Supreme Medical Ex- 
aminer? If a ‘‘camp” of twenty or more 
members is organized, the Deputy may 
pocket the charter and the rest, and get the 
most he can out of it, without troubling 
himself to sead the $100. 


We would not have the presumption to 
understand how the Supreme Medical Ex- 
aniiner is in the position of general organ- 
izer; but the society is the Fraternal Legion, 
and he is yours fraternally. He would aot 
be yours in any other manner. He hopes 
you may be able totake the work in hand 
and start a camp in your locality; might 
not an ‘‘s” be appropriately interpolated 
before the ‘‘camp”? The circular is for- 
warded to us from Kansas, where, as will 
be noticed, there is no ‘‘camp” as yet; but 
the far West and South are excellent camp- 
ing-grounds, and the fraternal invitation 
will be cheerfully regarded, no doubt. 
‘* Supplies,” the type-writer,a fraternal feel- 
ing, a pliable conscience, and plenty of 
assurance, are the only requisites for start- 
ing these mushroom societies. They are 
founded upon misunderstanding of the 
nature of insurance. They trade upon the 
profession of** simplicity, economy, and 
cheapness. There is no cure for the evi! but 
publicity and the hard blows of experi- 
ence. 





to some pompously-baptized association, ' 
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war ete favored the reasonable, suitable, 
riminating application of life ia- 
surance to female lives. That we do not 
take this fora hobby is not because it is 
unworthy of the most extensive considera- 
tion, but,because we decidedly distrust hob- 
bies as being calculated to narrow, as to 
other subjects, the mind of whoever rides 
one, We cannot afford a hobby; but we 
do wish somebody who has to have one 
would follow fumdle lifé insdranée until it 
is forced ihté wile practice: 

However, our position on this subject 
has been well defined, and as far advanced 
as any one has gone. We firmly believe 
there is a grand and prefitable field for life 
insurance in the large percentage of healthy, 
industrious, careful and worthy persons 
found among our American wonten. In 
poiut of longevity, the average woman is a 
better risk than the averageman. The ele- 
ment of insurable interest is present in 
enough of cases to largely increase the 
business of insurance; and its presence is 
increasing at a very'rapid rate; for women 
are working for wages or in business for 
themselves to an extent that would not 
have been deemed credible forty years ago, 
and are so successful that, in fifty years, or 
less, women will be émployed in business 
to double the present extent. Most of these 
are more or less the financial support of 
friends’ or relatives ; anti aré thus within the 
requirements of companies as to insurable 
interest. We must ask the companies, 
however, to consider a step far beyond the 
situation just indicated. 

Itis entirely consistent with the views 
we have hitherto expressed to ask the 
compantes to accept the proposition that a 
husband has an insurable interest in the 
life of his wife. This is contrary to insur- 
ance traditions, but it is the doctrine an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court of Vermont 
in Currier v. Continental Life Insurance 
Company, decided quite lately. We quote 
a paragraph from the decision: 

** Admitting that the rule as tothe interest 
necessary to support a contract of life insurance 
is that the interest must be a pecuniary one, we 
think that, where no facts are shown in relation to 
the wife, the presumption is that the husband has 
an insurable pecuniary interest in her life ; he is 
entitled to her services. There are many cases 
where she is the real suport of her husband and 
family, or, asit is sometimes said, she is the ‘man 
of the house.’ In all ordinary cases the husband 
has, in fact, a deep interest in the continued life 
of his wife, Oases may exist where the husband 
has no interest whatever in his wife's life— 
shé may be a burden, a hopeless maniac or in- 
valid—and such facts may require the application 
of a different rule, There are none such in this 
case, and we only hold that the presumption is 
that the wife is a helpmeet, and the husband has 
an interest in her hving of a pecuniary nature.” 

There will, unquestionably, be found 
among the people » widespread sentiment- 
ality which will militate against the insur- 
ance of wives for the benefit of husbands. 
This feeling will be found of the same na- 
ture with that which was so long a bar to 
life insurance in general. People would 
say that the whole business was conscience- 
less atid sinful and a temptitig of Provi- 
dence—death would come anyhow, in spite 








who, elthough they regarded it in the true 
lig ht, as an indemnisy fora loss, yet could not 
reconcile themselves to the placing of a 
price upon the life of a dear one. This last 
idea was a most potent obstacle to the busi- 
ness. But at last a cooler and justerintelti- 
gence prevailed, and it eame to be recog- 
nized that even sentimen:ality was forced 
to give its vote in favor of life insurance. 
Rather than finding something abominable 
in the acceptance by a wife of money, her 
claim to which was conditioned upon her 
husband’s death, people saw something 
beautiful in the devotedness with which 
that husband practiced self-deuial and 
economy in order to provide for heragainst 
the grim reaper. Often they knew that 
there must have been a ranctified tender- 
ness in the difficult chidings with which he 
may have found it necessary to prevail 
upon ber to help him save up insurance 
premiums. Thus, even the sentimental as- 
pect of life insurance was found altogether 
favorable to it. 

Iu spite of this educating process, which 
the people have now become familiar with, 
it will be exceedingly difficult to many hus- 
bands for them vo apparently put a money 
value upon the lives of their wives. But 
we apprebend that, in most cases of wife 
insurance, natural love, as well as good 
taste, will make the children the first vene- 
ficiaries. Yet there will be plenty of cases 
where this course wiil not be piacticable, 
and where the loss of his kindest anu truest 
adviser and his most stimulating trieud had 
taken the moncy-earning energy out of the 
man to an extent where he would most 
truly need indemnity for that loss, in order 
to even die in deceucy. 

We think that experience will show that 
the admission of an iusurable interest ia 
wives and mothers by husbands and chil- 
dren is in no mauuer perversive of family 
morals or in contravention of public policy. 
It is in order for the companies to stuuy 
out this whole subject and tormulate pians 
for female insurance. ‘This line of business 
is taking a start. Some good company, wno 
makes an early ‘‘drive’ in it, will reap a 
glorious harvest, and then it will be gen- 
eral. Imitators wili be many; but tne 
originator of a popular plau wili make tue 
big money. We ure not talking for bun- 
combe. Female life insurance will soon 
become a common affair of every-day busi- 
ness.— Western Insurance Review. 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
MANE CoS 
OF HARTFORD 
Corn, 
ASBETS, 
82,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$404,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 








WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 00, 


Ww. A. pRrewue fe ¥ ORK. President. 


inthis Company potricy- 
olders have the aavan- 






Orvice, Coat axp [row 

ExcuanGs BuILDIsG 

Corner New Church and Court- 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Second Semi- annual aheants Bias the condition of the pea on the ist day of July, 1884. 


CASH CAPITAL............ 


CASH ASSETS... 


CONN Be WG e hn cnn bcc ccncssse cdcdisgncteccedoetedbesciessece sccoccese - $126,336 04 

Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 1,130,202 44 

United States Stocks (market value)................0.cccecceecceeeeeeneee 2,808,789 88 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)......... ceseeee 1,922,167 50 
Total....... 


W. BPE} a> soos 


Pee eee eee eeeeee ee @-seeeee 


Reserve for Unéarned Iremiais teens ‘ 


Keserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims ..... 
MWCE Sarplus........... scenes eee 








seeeeeeee 


Tee PCP PPC eee eee eee) Seen e eee ee eee eeeee 


SRST SE HERE HEHEHE RE HERE HESS SHHHEe 


eeeeeee COCR eee eee ee te ee Cees 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire insurance: 


State Bonds (market vaide)........ Peoeeces 


Tee eee ee eee eee ee eee eeeeeee 


.-.+++3,000,000 00 


sik petite laasbosctieitaits tien Betses itn ibeidemantendee 2,650,607 00 


350.312 42 
1,342,655 04 


$7,343,574 46 


ee eee eee ee ee etree 





echubghbpbnteetasas cdieaneee ++ $20,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ............ g0$0 evtecesaitiing mien 510.850 00 
Interest due om Ist July, 1884...... 20.0502 cccececssccncteccscesvesesuees 112,020 10 
Premiuing Uncollected and in hands of Agents.............. ecove.ce 223.212 06 
WORD TRG. 8. Baio Foi. Bi ee 0dbse bcedéqnsocsudececcvecensip ape ue 1s eee OO 





demand. NEW YOLK, July kth, 








Pee PPPOE STORET ORE IOS RIESE TES ERSTE eee eee eee ae = ont TT vnsse§7,848.574 46 


ee D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
83 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Examine fte merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W-. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
smnorty Hires Streets. 


SURPLUS 70 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEAT URES. 








Fasimam iney f fre I } oe red b 

oO! e. Ineura ce 

ments bailed for as deaths actually occur. Pay RA Fon 

goand fay what you a Uae Eee. ads fre a. « the 
ums to create 

Special nat Fond. placed at once in trust for the 


b lity be 
any purpose other than those for which the ry a 
ses limited to three dol lore for endl one 


h occurring three years after death 
incontestethe tex for any cause. ° om 


W. D. HARRAH, 


Superintendent of Agencies in the West, 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE.. DETROIT. MICH, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Breadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
Lote BECURITY epvenncsals Cours NiGEMEN 
fY TO THe THe IN 
AU Forms of Life and Endowment Polwies Issued 


T. H. “T. H. BROSNAN, President 
ane, BURFORD, Actuary 


NEW W ENGLAND 
FE SHRNC C0 


OF BOSTON. 








C, P, FRALEIGH, Secreta: 





RRRRIES cciiviiccevcsesccssrebcuesstell $16,901,943 27 
SEs cccscccoccccccceccssseoc’ 14.327.928 23 
Tetal Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ,. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
136 BROADWAY, New York. 





OBGANIZED 1860. 
one 6 Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1884 
gas H CAPITAL... pwseopepececesoos 
} ay py, - “ 
Ree ic ccccccsccscccescccnccsepece 
1,874,034 97 
Polioyholders in this have increased 
tion ‘anties of the 
NEW YORK TeRae LAW. ‘ 
THOS, F. GOODRICH. Vice President. 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 





MAVEATTAN LIFE (NSURANCE Ct 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 











AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 


Unearned Premiums aad other 
Liabilities. ..... ...c.0..-s0ee+-000e » 147,550 47 47 


$1,164,443 70 70 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January HTH, 18h, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the Blet December, 1888. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to’ ist December, 1883...... 84,168,963 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SORMAET, WEB. 0000s cccccceccccccccccosee 1,580,282 53 
Total Marine Premiums. . -_ 95,208,185 68 
Premiums marked off from ist 6 Jue 
1888, to Sist December, 1888............ - 94,200.428 98 
Losses daring the same 
apihscheniavodtunese -81,91,042 38 
Returns of Premi- 
was and Ex. 
penses....... + + $860,080 76 
Onl ae has the following Assets, 
cg Geet Seon: oy 
ks.. me 
Lepeceien be and otherwise. — 1,956,500 00 
Taims ma due the Company, = 
Premi feed vl ‘ecelvabie..... Lael ; 
REIT Riice cecoscvcevecgecesécncenees ae 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the vear ending 
Sist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. BAVEN. ed Vice.Pres't. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
ogre (Beso 2a sea wgnagoa 


Reserve for reinsurance........ may y 
a 430,324 





eece sgeneee a 
Net Surplus... ...........ccccccsseses 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1884..84,.867.942 O01 
tee Gaiety Wands carota Aga iam, lie 


DIRECTORS: 3 





GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 24 Vice-President. 











B. 8. WALCOTT. President. 





(. REMSEN LANE, Vico-Pree’t and Sees 





STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 





LEDGER ASSETS, January 18t, 1883..........0scseerseccerssseesessersesenserenecesers $45,529,581 54 
INCOME. 
RNR iain kc ceiensiisceiccdetenicianiasediditeh dénsiscepoccacccnccese $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on " Sgvestenente 
and on Sales of Real Estate............csscssseesssesereees 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 
$59,000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.............ccccessesesrseeeereeeeeees $38,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and anmuities..............cccecssceererseseeeseees 2,906,999 94 
eet TN aisha iso cis sepia acc sch cecivocsctcscoevescesnerneseenssosds 148,455 75 
Daciads Pie 2 PCs iki asda dint exc cccncescovcnndesSecncindicgtechens $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital..... ........cceeeeeee eabeseoseee pacdcnosoasenecenenoconenerecconensen’ 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange........... witgncetnaereieccse’ 1,019,156 66 
Glemeral Expenses......cccccccosscvcvessoccsccocsccosepecnscocssecseccesonccecesccoesesooscceee 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes..........ccccceseceecerers sadadoosesenninneidendeattioabiind 107,060 11 
TOrAas, DiesBURAGMBWIG, oscccccecescosccssoscececsevesseqecccncccccsccocscocesoocees mmenee $8,567,208 49 
Net Casu Assets, December 31st, 1888........00.-..esecseeeeereeceeseeseeeesseee eens $50,482,249 78 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages.........+++++ pocuepinembaiiemaigedinendnieasbbotes. cdetebboretbbanqeanes $13,072,941 20 

New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 
A Ce TG ioiiicth dah od cede ch cdseiesctdiiicnipearensee ceqerbenversinapinaneetiees 5,819,817 08 

United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 
* by the laws of the State of New York..........cccsecssessseeesrssseerererees 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 

Beal Estate outside the Etate of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Cities................sscseees 8,627,515 66 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest*........ bithcviwbesttciiinlyctiiia 8,979,998 38 

(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested.) 

Commuted Commissions........ saaeiiineunie SN siupbidlbecesamimeiaiiaceeaemnans 112,545 15 

Due from Agents on account Of Premium .............ccsserssesseserreeeeeees ° 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds Over COBt............sssseececsesseeees sdesbbede 765,658 58 

Interest and Rents due and accrued............. phaapoecsevervonpsoopescecosevesiocesen 451,350 44 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

VANCE, $25,840 00)...cceccccrececcsereresers Fi a a seinedaboneuaaneeiiibes 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums........... bcobivoubsee’ tabstoddeies pootiosscdacbeubddsindasdebebbisnbheden 985,208 00 
ToraL Assets, December 81st, 1883..........ccccssccrsrscsssssccsscrsssccscocseceesees $58,030,581 70 
Toray Liasiities, including valuation at rour per Cent.............sssecceeees 43,914,612 44 
‘Torat Unprvipep SuRPLUS....... jobbespdieds ddan thaapveitdibneonde bbecesdeseds dedesibieid $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 4} per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,523 79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,233 00. 
Dir Rae TB TOG «2 ccccesscnctnccdesesssseccccstccoscoscccveson hanbqndien pecestooesba $81,129,756 
TOTES, AGSURATOR.. ccocccccccocccccscccosoocoososcoocotescos geinengoemuatectineabineabesceesetans 275,160,588 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS,) 
Actuaries. 
J. @. VAN CISE, ) 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
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Old and Young. 


THE OLD REAPER. 





BY AMELIA E. BARR. 





Mr the brown-haired and the blacked-haired 
men, 
With ruddy faces aglow, 
The old man stood in the harvest field, 
With « head as white as snow. 
‘ Let me cut a sheaf, my boys,” he said, 
“ Before it is time to go.” 


They put the sickle within his hand ; 
He bowed to the windy wheat ; 

Pleasantly fell the golden ears, 
With the corn flowers at his feet. 

He lifted a handful, thoughtfully ; 
It was ripe and full and sweet. 


‘* Many and many a sheaf,” he said, 
“| have cut in the years gone past ; 
And many and many a sheaf these arms 
On the harvest wains have cast. 
But, children dear, [am weary now, 
And I think this is—the last. 


‘* Let me reat awhile beneath the tree ; 
For I like to watch you go, 
With sickles bright, through the ripe, full 
wheat, 
And to feel the fresh wind blow.” 
And they spread their working coats for him 
‘Mong the grasses sweet and low. 


When the sun grew high they came again, 
For a drink and their bread and meat; 

And in the shadow he sleeping lay, 
With the sunshine on his feet. 

Like a child at night, outspent with play, 
He lay in slumber sweet. 


When they came again, he faintly said: 
“T have crossed the meadow stile. 
My work is done; ‘tis nearly dark ; 
I shall rest in a little while.” 
That night it was Harvest Home with him ; 
But he went away with a smile. 
New Yorx Crry. 





CLARA MILITCH. 


A TALE. 








BY IVAN TOURGENEFF. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE Russian BY AUGUSTUS M. 
ANTHONY AND WALTER WHIPPLE SPOONER, 





I, 


In the Summer of 1878 there lived ina 
small frame house on the Shabolovka, in 
Moscow, a young man aged about twenty- 
five years, by name Jacob Aratoff. With 
him dwelt an unmarried paternal aunt, of 
fifty or more, who kept house for him and 
managed his affairs; for he was quite in- 
capable of doing either. Beside Platonida 
Ivanovna—so she was called—he had no 
living relative. 

His father, a poor country gentleman of 
the province of T——, had come to Moscow 
some years before with him and this estima- 
ble lady (whom, by the by, he always called 
Platosha; and so, too, her nephew learned 
to call her). The distant village where 
Jacob passed his youth afforded no educa- 
tional advantages, and this was the reason 
why the family had left it; for the elder 
Aratoff, having very carefully superin- 
iended his son’s studies, was anxious that 
he should enjoy a university career. As 
his new home stood in an unfrequented 
street, he had bought it for a mere song; 
and, when he moved into it, he found it as 
snug a place as heart could desire, where, 
with his books and scientific investigations, 
he was likely to be unmolested and happy; 
for he was not a man without learning, and 
his neighbors soon voted him a preternat- 
urally queer being. He even passed for a 
sort of magician, and was sarcastically 
spoken of as a man versed in insect lore. 
He was a profound student of chemistry, 
mineralogy, entomology, botany and medi- 
cine, and cured volunteer patients with 
herbaceous preparations and mineral pow- 
ders of his own concoction, according to 
the method of Paracelsus. With these 
same powders he sent to the grave his 
young, pretty, but too delicate wife, whom 
he passionately loved; and they were also 
the means of shattering the health of his 
only child, whose constitution, being weak- 
ened by anemia and undermined by a pre- 
disposition to phthisis (inherited from. his, 
mother), seemed to cry aloud for virtuous 
and fortifying drugs. Old Aratoff clsithed . 


to be a great grandson—though not by di- 
rect descent—of the celebrated Broussais, 
in honor of whom he named Jacob; and 
this claim was instrdmental, among other 
things, in procuring him the reputation of 
a reader in the Black Art. He was, as the 
world goes, ‘‘a good soul,” though of a 
melancholy temperament, timid, slow, and 
inclined to all things mystic and mysteri- 
ous. A whispered AL! was his usual ex- 
clamation, and he died with this word on 
his lips, two years after coming to Moscow. 

Jacob Aratoff resembled his father in no 
particular, at least as far as personal appear- 
ance is concerned. The latter was ill- 
favored, ungainly, and gawky, while Jacob 
had his mother’s aspect—the same fine, love 
ly features, the same soft, ashen-colored 
hair, the very same small nose, the iden- 
tical pouting, childish lips, and large, green- 
gray, rolling eyes, with long, silken lashes. 
But his inner nature resembled his father's 
more than his mother’s, every jot; though 
his features were the latter’s, their expression 
was that of the father’s countenance; and 
he had knotty hands and s sunken chest, 
the same as old Aratoff (if, indeed, it is 
proper to call a man old who dies before 
reaching fifty). 

Jacob entered the university while his 
father was still living, attending upon the 
lectures on natural philosophy and mathe- 
matics. He failed, however, to finish the 
course, not owing to neglect or inaptitude, 
but because he fancied one can learn as 
well by self-study as by university train- 
ing. Besides, he had no intention of enter- 
ing the service of the state; and a diploma 
would, consequently, have been compara- 
tively valueless. He held aloof from his 
fellow students, and, if such a thing is pos- 
sible, made no acquaintances at all. He 
was particularly shy of women, and led a 
solitary life, communing with books. But, 
though the sex received no homage from 
him, he hada very tender and susceptible 
heart, and was fascinated by beauty. He 
even purchased a somewhat glowing volume 
of English verse; and (‘‘O, sorrow and 
shame!” fell madly in (intellectual) love 
with the bewitching Gulnare and Medora. 
Innate bashfulness, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, was the motive-spring of his ca- 
price. The room which he occupied had 
served his father, as it now served him, for 
both study and sleeping apartment; and his 
bed was the very same in which the elder 
Aratoff breathed his last. 

Jacob had one constant companion, de- 
voted friend, and firm support—his Aunt 
Platosha. They hardly exchanged ten 
words in the course of a whole day; but, 
without her, he could not have moved a 
step. She was a solemn, thin-featured body, 
with long teeth, and pale eyes, set in a pale 
face. She wore an unvarying and unvari- 
able expression, though it bespoke neither 
sadness nor fear. Always arrayed in a 
gray gown and gray shawl (which smelt 
strongly ofcamphor), she glided noiselessly 
through the house, like a shadow. She 
sighed unceasingly, and now and then 
would whisper a prayer—a very short one, 
generally—composed of three words—**Lord 
help us!” Platosha was an admirable 
housekeeper, had a watchful eye to the 
pennies, and bought everything herself. 
She idolized her nephew, and was forever 
tormenting herself about his health, and 
dreading lest something should happen to 
him. Whenever tuken with a qualm of 
uneasiness, she would fill a cup of ptisan, 
and, softly entering his room, place it on 
the table beside him; or she would go to 
him, watch him for a short space, and then 
gently run her cotton-like hands across his 
back. Jacob was too kind ever to manifest 
annoyance at his aunt’s solicitude; he 
would smile, nod his head approvingly, 
and leave the potion untouched. To tell 
the truth, he had small cause to boast of 
his health; he was abnormally sensitive, 
nervous, and given to suspicion, while he 
often suffered from palpitations and asthma. 
Like his father, he believed that there are, 
in Nature and in the soul of man, occult 
mysteries which one can at times catch a 
glimpse of, but which can never be quite 
clearly seen. He was convinced that cer- 
tain unknown forces and influences act 
upon us from the hidden realm, sometimes 
favorably, but more ftequeatly with dire’ 

He was a lover of Science, 
heals bobtveaiih her mission and dignity. 
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Of late, he had taken with enthusiasm 

photography. The odor of the chemicals 
used in this art was very obnoxious to his 
old aunt, though the aversion which she 
felt was not personal, but arose from solici- 
tude for Yasha*: she feared that it might 
injure his lungs. But, though the young 
man had avery soft temper, he was en- 
dowed with a plentiful fund of obstinacy, 
and, despite all her muttered protestations, 
went on in his favorite occupation. Pla- 
tosha submitted, only sighing oftener and 
whispering ‘‘ Lord help us!” as she looked 


- at his iodine-soiled fingers. 


Jacob, as we have said, avoided society, 
and had little or no acquaintance. How- 
ever, there was one friend, a fellow-student 
at the university, with whom he was inti- 
mate enough, and whom he saw often. The 
acquaintance continued unimpaired after 
the former had completed his course and 
entered the State service—a service, by the 
by, whose duties he did not find particularly 
onerous; for, according to his own confes- 
sion, he raised the imposing structure of 
the Church of Our Saviour without know- 
ing a whit about architecture. Strange to 
say, this friend of Aratoff—whose name was 
Kupfer and who wus one of those Russian- 
ized-Teutons who do not know a word of 
German, and who scoff at everything 
‘* Dutch”—this only friend had, to all ap- 
pearance, absolutely nothing in common 
with him. He was a black-haireJ, red- 


ccheeked little fellow, gay and lively, a great 


chatterer, and a devout worshiper of that 
sex which Aratoff so studiously shunned. 
Kupfer frequently breakfasted and dined 
with Jacob, and occasionally (for the gay 
fellow was poor) borrowed small sums of 
money from him. But it was not for good 
cheer or gold that he came to visit the 
modest dwelling on the Shabolovka. The 
young man’s purity of spirit and. idealism 
charmed the free little German, perhaps be- 
cause they afforded a pleasing contrast to 
the life and ideas of life which he com- 
muned with from convivial feeling. (Or 
was it because his German blood, rebelling, 
drew him perforce to the idealist?) As for 
Aratoff, he liked the open-heartedness of 
Kupfer. Besides, his gossip about theaters, 
concerts and balls—realms in a world 
entirely foreign to the one in which Jacob 
moved—secretly entertained, and even agi- 
tated the young recluse, without awaken- 
‘ing in him the desire to know of this world 
by actual exploration. Platosha approved 
of Kupfer. True, she found him now and 
then too blunt; but, feeling instinctively, 
and understanding that he was sincerely 
attached to her dear Yasha, she not only 
put up with her boisterous guest, but even 
welcomed his visits. 


IL 

About the time of which we arespeaking, 
there came to’ Moscow a certain Princess 
from Grusia. She was a widow, and her 
antecedents were doubtful, if not. worse. 
She was nearing forty, and in her youth, 
‘doubtless, had bloomed with that Oriental 
kind of beauty which fades so fast. Now 
she whitewashed and carminized her skin, 
and amber-dyed her abundant hair. With 
her appearance, certain stories were put in 
circulation. Weare bound to record that 
they were not over-favorable, and we are 
equally bound to aver that they were not 
over-definite. Nobody knew who her hus- 
band was, and she never tarried long in 
any one city. She had neither children nor 
a competency, but lived in the public eye 
with other people’s money, or however she 
might. As the saying is. she kept the doors 
of her drawing-room open, and they ad- 
mitted a mixed sort of company—young 
people for the most part. Everything about 
her establishment—to begin with, her toilet, 
her furniture and her table, and to end 
with, her carriage and servants—bore a 
counterfeit, sham and temporary stamp; 
but the Princess and her zuests were appar- 
ently well content. She had the reputa- 
tion of a connoisseur in music and litera- 
ture, and, with cause, was Known to the 
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without affectation, and, what many did 
not know, very good, tender-hearted and 
indulgent at bottom; rare qualities, all the 
more to be prised when discovered in such 
a person. ‘“‘A shallow woman,” said a 
wit; “but she will surely go to Heaven. 
Being all-forgiving, she will be forgiven 
everything.” And it is not entirely certain 
that, upon disappearing from a city, she 
did not leave behind her quite as many 
debtors as creditors. A tender-hearted 
woman may be moved as you will. 

Kupfer, as a matter of course, became & 
fixture of her drawing-room and her inti- 
mate friend—evil tongues whispered, her 
too intimate friend. He always spoke of 
her in laudatory terms; nay, with respect, 
affirming that she had a golden heart—hont 
soit qui mal y pense--and stanchly insist- 
ing that she had a real love for art, and a 
perfect appreciation and understanding of 
it. 

One day after dinner, at the Aratoffs, 
Kupfer, while speaking of the Princess, 
began to entreat Jacob to infringe, for once, 
the rules ef anchorite life, and come with 
him to a soireé of that divine lady. 

Jacob vehemently protested that he would 
not hear of it. 

‘But, my friend,” exclaimed Kupfer, 
‘*there shall be nothing formal or embar- 
rassing about the matter. I shall simply 
take you, as you sit therein your jacket, 
to pass the evening in her company. No 
formality and no ceremony whatever, my 
dear fellow. You have learning, and you 
love literature and music. (Aratoff had 
in his room a small, upright piano, upon 
which he sometimes struck diminished 
sevenths.) Well, there’ll be plenty of both 
and as good as Moscow affords. Besides, 
you'll meet plegsant people, who make no 
pretensions. °Tis ridiculous for a young 
man of your age and appearance (Aratoff 
lowered his head and made a deprecating 
gesture)—yes, yes, for a young man of 
your appearance, thus to shun society and 
the world. I’m not going to take you into 
the presence of generals; for I know no 
generals myself. Now, my friend, don’t 
be obstinate. Morality is a good, a respect- 
able thing; but why fall into asceticism 
when one is not preparing for the cloister?” 

Aratoff still refused; but, much to his 
surprise and discomfiture, Platonida 
Ivanovna suddenly came to Kupfer’s assist- 
ance. Though she did not understand 
what was meant by asceticism, she, too, 
thought that her dear Yasha would do well 
to leave his seclusion, to act as other peo- 
ple do, and to show himself. Sheso ex- 
pressed herself. ‘‘ All the more,” she added, 
‘because I have confidence in Fedor Fe- 
dorovitch. He would not take you to any 
bad place.” 

She could not help casting uneasy glances, 
however, toward the object of her confi- 
dence; and Kupfer, observing them,. ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I assure you, IT will bring him 
back in all his purity!” Aratoff blushed up 
to his ears, but ventured no further oppo- 
sition. 

So it happened that Kupfer took him, the 
next evening, to the Princess’s soirée. But 
he‘did not remain long. The large com- 
pany present was a cause of embarrassment 
tohim. There were some twenty people, 
gentlemen and ladies, in all, and, though he 
was pleasantly received, they were 
strangers, still. It is true, he was not re- 
quired to talk much, as he feared he might 
be. ; 

The hostess herself did not please him, 
simply and cordially though she greeted 
him. Her personal appearance impressed 
him unfavorably; and he did not know 
which he disliked most; her rouged face 
and frizzled locks, her sweetly-hoarse voice, 
her squeaking laugh, her languishing eyes, 
her unseemly décolleté, or her fat, sleek, be- 
jeweled fingers. After he had gone through 
the necessary ceremonies,he ensconced him- 
self in a corner, whence hescanned thefaces - 
of the guests as one who is intent on resolv- 
ing a maze. Then, for many minutes, he 
looked attentively at his shining boots. 
Presently a professional performer, lean- 
faced, long-haired, and wearing a dainty 
eye-glass beneath his contracted. brow, 
seated himself at the piano, a large, square 
‘instrument, and began to play, violently, 
with his hands, and demonstratively with 
his feet, a fantasia by Liszt on a Wagner 
‘theme. Arato® could hold out no longer. 
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He made a quick, and not very graceful re- 
treat. As he walked homeward, his soul 
was oppressed by a troubled and heavy feel- 
ing—a feeling quite incomprehensible to 
him, but serious, and even alarming. 


Ii. 

On the following day, Kupfer again came 
to dinner. He forbore to pass comments 
on the entertainment of the previous even- 
ing; he did not even allude to Aratoff’s 
sudden flight, and only expressed regret 
that he had not remained for supper, at 
which, he said, some excellent champagne 
had been served. (Of what brand he did 
not state, though we conjecture it was the 
very best Rheims that Nijni Novgorod manu- 
factures.) Kupfer was perfectly conscious 
that his attempt to draw Aratoff out of his 
shell had coropletely failed; he had nothing 
in sympathy with society and society peo- 
ple. Jacob, on his part, was not disposed 
to venture an opinion of the Princess and 
her company. As for Platonida Ivanovna, 
she knew not whether to be glad or sorry 
at the ill-success of Kupfer’s experiment. 
At the last, she concluded that Yasha would 
not gain, and perbaps might suffer in 
health from such expeditions, and so was 
well satisfied with the turn affairs had 
taken. 

Kupfer departed as soon as dinner was 
over. He did not show himself again for a 
whole week. Not that he was vexed at 
Aratoff’s conduct; the good little fellow 
was quite incapable of criticising his friend. 
He found, it seems, some new occupation, 
which took up all his time, and engrossed 
his thoughts. Thenceforward he came at 
irregular intervals, was less gay, apparently 
absent-minded, spoke few words, and staid 
for but a short space. 

Aratoff worked on as before; but a cer- 
tain crookedness, if we may so speak, 
turned his thoughts and efforts awry. It 
seemed to him that something important 
had occurred, he knew not what; he was 
constantly trying to discern what it might 
be, and he could not avoid feeling that it 
was in some way connected with the Prin- 
cess’s soirée. Nevertheless, he Lad no de- 
sire to repeat the experience of that even- 
ing. In fact, the ‘‘ world” was more dis- 
tasteful to him than ever. 

So passed six weeks, when, one fine 
morning, Kupfer suddenly bolted into his 
friend’s chamber. His face wore a dis- 
turbed look. 

“TI know,” he began, with a forced 
laugh, ‘‘ that you did not especially enjoy 
your late visit to the Princess’s. But I have 
a proposal to make, and I hope that preju- 
dice will not deter you from accepting it. 
I hope you will grant my request.” 

‘* What is the nature of it?” queried Ara- 
toff. 
*‘ Well,” Kupfer went on, becoming quite 
enthusiastic, ‘‘you must know that we 
have here a company of amateurs—artists 
who, from time to time, give readings, con- 
certs, and even theatrical performances for 
charitable purposes” —— 

‘* And the Princess takes part in them?” 
interrupted Aratoff. 

“The Princess takes part in every good 
work. But that is to no purpose. We 
have arranged for a musical and literary 
matinée, in which a young girl, a very 
extraordinary girl, will participate. We 
know not yet whether to call her a Rachel 
or a Viardot; for she sings entrancingly, 
recites and performs, My dear fellow, she 
has a talent of the very first order. I 
assure you I don’t exaggerate. So, will you 
not take a ticket? It will cost you five 
roubles for a seat in the front row.” 

“And where does this surprising girl 
hail from?” 

Kupfer shook his head. 

‘*I do not know. She first appeared at 
the Princess’s a few weeks ago. The Prin- 
cess, you know, has a great many protegés 
among artists. You saw the young 
woman, doubtless, at her soirée.” Aratoff 
trembled slightly, but said nothing. 

**T believe she has already played in the 
provinces,” continued Kupfer, ‘‘and I 
know that she isa born actress. But you 
will see her yourself.” 

‘* What is her name?” inquired Aratoff. 

“ Clara” —— 

**Clara?” exclaimed Jacob, 
for the seeond time. ‘It cannot be!” 

“Why not? Clara—Clara Militch. 





True, it is not her real name; but she 
passes by it. She will sing a song by 
Glinka and another by Tchaikovsky, after 
which she will read a letter from ‘ Eugene 
Onydiguin.’ Well, will you buy a ticket?” 

‘“When is the performance to take 
place?” 

‘‘Tomorrow; tomorrow, at half-past one, 
in a private drawing-room on the Osto- 
jenka. I will call for you. A ticket for 
five roubles? Here itis. But no; that is one 
for three roubles. Ah! I have it. Here it is; 
and here is a program. I am one of the 
committee.” 

Aratoff was undecided. While he was 
weighing the arguments for and against 
purchasing the ticket, Platonida Ivanovna 
entered the room. Scrutinizing his face, 
she was taken by one ot her qualms of un- 
easiness. 

‘“Yasha!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what is the 
matter? Why do you look so troubled? 
Fedor Fedorovitch, what have you been 
saying to him?” 

Aratoff gave his friend no time to reply. 
He snatched the proffered ticket, and ab- 
ruptly bade Platonida Ivanovna give 
Kupfer five roubles. 

She was evidently taken by surprise; 
but, without a word, handed Kupfer the 
money. There was no disputing it, Yasha 
had used her very roughly. 

Kupfer rose. ‘‘She’s a wonder of won- 
ders!” he cried, moving toward the door. 
‘*T will call for you tomorrow,” he added. 

‘‘Has she black eyes?” Aratoff de- 
manded, as he followed his friend out of 
the room. 

‘*Black as coal!” gayly replied Kupfer; 
and then he disappeared. 

Jacob went about his business, but Pla- 
tonida remained, rooted to the spot, whis- 
pering over and over: ‘‘ Lord help us! 
Lord help us!” 


IV. 


When Aratoff and Kupfer entered the 
private house on the Ostojenka, the large 
parlor was nearly half filled with people. 
Theatrical exhibitions were> occasionally 
given in the place; but on this occasion the 
stage had neither curtain nor scenery. In- 
deed, the stage itself was a mere platform, 
which had been temporarily thrown up at 
one end of the apartment. Upon it stood a 
piano, two music stands, a few chairs, and 
a table, on which were placed a glass bottle 
of water and a tumbler. A crimson cloth 
hung before the private door which ad- 
mitted the performers. The Princess, ar- 
rayed in a green gown, occupied a chair in 
the first row. Aratoff slightly returned her 
salute, and seated himself at some distance. 
The audience was of a mixed character, 
composed principally of young people— 
students from the colleges, and girls from 
the private schools. Kupfer, as one of the 
committee, wore a white ribbon in the but- 
tonhole of his coat, and moved briskly and 
importantly about the room. The Princess 
seemed anxious and fluttered, and scattered 
smiles and friendly glances in every direc- 
tion. She was surrounded by gentlemen, 
with whom she chatted familiarly. 

The entertainment was ushered in by a 
consumptive-looking young man, who flour- 
ished, or whistled, through a piece (quite as 
consumptive as the player) on_the flute. 
Two voices cried Bravo! Then came a 
stout, spectacled gentleman, ofa stolid, end 
even surly aspect. He read, ina bass voice, 
asketch by Stchedrin. The sketch was ap- 
plauded, not the delivery. The next artist 
was the eminent performer to whom Aratoff 
had listened, or, rather, not listened, at the 
soirée, and he played the same Liszt fan- 
tasia. He was honored with an encore, 
and thereupon he came forward and bowed, 
supporting himself by grasping with one 
hand the back of a chair. He bowed a 
number of times, and, after each bow, 
shook his long hair, entirely in Liszt style. 
A pretty long interval followed, and then 
the crimson cloth moved, was drawn aside, 
and Clara Militch entered. 

She was received with great applause. 
With hesitating steps, she advanced to the 
front of the stage, stopped, stood still, and, 
without so much as a bow, an inclination of 
the head, or even a smile, folded her 
finely-formed, ungloved hands before her. 
broad at the | 


Her face was dark, but neither of » Jewish 





nor a gypsy cast. Her eyes, which were not 
large, were jet black, and above them stood 
thick .brows—so thick, indeed, that they 
seemed to grow together, A straight nose, 
slightly upturaed, delicate lips, prettily, 
but sharply curved; amass of black, heavy 
hair—heavy even to look at; small ears, 
and a low, smooth-cut, marble forehead, 
were the remaining traits of the unusual 
picture. The whole face seemed expressive 
of a thoughtful, though not refined nature; 
and a gifted being spoke from its every lin- 
eament, Passionate, willful, scarcely good, 
scarcely even sensible, seemed the young 
débutante. 

It was some seconds before she raised 
her eyes; and then she suddenly started 
and glanced steadily, though not atten- 
tively, at the rows of spectators. Ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, she could hardly 
be studying her audience during that rapid 
glance. ‘What tragic eyes!” observed a 
gray: haired fop (his face resembled one of 
Revel’s gay women) who sat just behind 
Aratoff. (He was a well-known Moscow 
journalist, a foppish fool, ever anxious to 
air himself; but he tuld the truth.) 

Aratoff had not once taken his eyes from 
Clara; and he now remembered that he had 
seen her at the Princess’s. He remembered, 
too, that she had looked at him several 
times, with a dark, piercing, strange look. 
And again—or was it only imagination?— 
it seemed to him that the girl, upon discov- 
ering his presence in the front row, started, 
as if in gladness, blushed, and fixed a stead- 
fast gaze upon him. 

The long-haired performer was seated at 
the piano, waiting for her to begin, as he 
was to play theaccompaniment. Without 
turning, she retreated two steps, and com- 
menced at once the song from Glinka, ‘‘I 
Have but Known Thee,” though without 
changing the position of her hands or look- 
ing atthe music. Her voice was sonorous 
and soft—a contralto—and she pronounced 
the words prettily, and with emphasis." She 
sang without accentuating, though with 
pertect and strong expression. ‘The girl 
sings with conviction,” again spoke the fop 
behind Aratoff ; and again he spoke the truth. 
Cries of Encore! Bravo! resounded through 
the room when she concluded; but she 
paid no heed, and, merely casting a quick 
glance at Aratoff, who neither clapped nor 
shouted—her singing did not specially edify 
bim—bowed slightly and withdrew, disre- 
garding the proffered escort of the pianist. 

The audience applauded long and loudly. 
She reappeared, entering very slowly and 
with the same hesitating step. She whis- 
pered two words tothe accompanist. Their 
purport was forthwith apparent to the audi- 
ence; for he laid aside the music and began 
to search for another piece. The song was 
by Tchaikovsky—‘‘ No! ‘tis only he who 
knows the longing after a new sight of the 
beloved one.” She did not sing as she had 
done at first. Her voice was now subdued, 
even plaintive; and only on the penultinate 
verge, ‘‘ Will understand how deeply I have 
suffered,” did her accents become strong 
and piercing. The final verse, ‘‘And what 
my present suffering is,” was almost whis- 
pered, and the last word was pronounced 
with trembling plaintiveness. This song 
was not so enthusiastically received as 
Glinka’s had been, though generous ap- 
plause greeted it. Kupfer was particularly 
demonstrative. He had an extraordinary 
way of clapping, bringing his hands to- 
gether like a barrel; and the. noise which 
issued forth was amazing to hearken to. 


| The Princess gave him an enormous bou- 


quet of loose flowers to hand to the fair 
girl; but she positively did not see his 
stooping figure or the proffered bouquet; 
and, turning, she left the stage a second 
time, without taking the slightest notice of 
the officious pianist, who, quicker than 
before, had risen, and now stood with his 
arm gracefully crooked. The poor man, 
to conceal his discomfiture, fell to shaking 
his hair, in which noble and difficult art he 
proved himself to be the superior of the 
great Liszt himself. 

Aratoff had observed Clara very narrow- 
ly while she sang. It seemed to him that 
her eyes, through their trembling lashes, 
gazed upon him again. He was particu- 

igh the room, he could not 
beautiful teeth, which 


Kupfer came to speak to him. 

‘* Well, my friend, how are you pleased?” 
he asked, every feature of his face express- 
ive of keen satisfaction. 

‘*The voice is good,” answered Aratoff, 
‘but she does not yet know how to sing. 
She is not of a true school.” Why he thus 
criticised her, and what knowledge he him- 
self had of a ‘‘ true school,” Heaven knows! 

Kupfer was astonished. ‘‘ Not of a true 
school!” he repexted, slowly. ‘‘ Weil, that 
is a fault which experience will remedy. 
But, on the other hand, what soul she pos- 
sesses! Wait, howeyer; wait until she 
reads the letter of Tatiana.” 

He left Aratoff. ‘‘Soul!” muttered the 
latter to himself. ‘‘Soul! and with such a 
marble face!” 

He had observed that she bore herself 
like a somnambulist under the influence of 
a mesmeric spell; and during the whole 
time she positively—yes, positively—was 
gazing fixedly at him. 

The performance was resumed. The fat 
individual in spectacles again made his ap- 
pearance. Despite his serious physiognomy, 
he passed for a comic actor. He read a 
scene from Gogol, which fell quite flat, not 
calling forth a single demonstration. The 
violinist made his transit like a meteor; the 
pianist passed like reverberating thunder; 

a twelve-year-old boy, bedaubed with po- 
made and snuffy with powder, whose plas- 
tered cheeks showed traces of recent tears, 
distressed the audience with a miserable 
performance on the clarionet. 

At length Clara reappeared. In her hand 
she held an open volume of Pushkin; but 
she might have left it behind, for she did 
not once glance upon the page. She was 
evidently confused. The small book trembled 
visibly. The first verse, ‘I write to you, 
what want you more?” she pronounced 
very simply, almost naively, and with a 
naweté coming from the heart, extending 
both hands as she spoke. Proceeding, she 
seemed to hasten; but when she reached 
the lines: ‘‘ Another? No! No one in the 
world shall have my heart!” she mastered 
herself and became animated. The climax 
was reached when she pronounced the 
words. ‘‘All my life has been sacrificed 
for thy love!” Her resonant voice sounded 
loud and cheerful, and her eyes rested full 
and steadily upon Aratoff.. Through the 
remainder of her part she bore herself gayly, 
though at the end her voice sank low and 
her face expressed sadness. The conclud- 
ing four lines she seemed to swallow, and, 
suddenly dropping the book, she quitted the 
stage. The auditors applauded vehement- 
ly, stamping their feet and shouting aloud. 
A young theological student demonstrated 
his fitness for his prospective calling of 
priest (a sort of official shouter) by vocif- 
erating ‘‘ Militch! Militch!” until his neigh- 
bor politely begged him to have done out 
of consideration for his future official lungs. 
Aratoff rose, and was moving toward the 
door when Kupfer arrested him. 

** Stop,” he said; ‘‘ why do you hurry off? 
Wait, and I will introduce you to Clara.” 

“No, I thank you,” quickly returned 
Aratoff ; and, breaking away, he precipitate- 
ly left the room. 


V. 


A strange, indefinable feeling seemed 
to possess him. In truth, the read- 
ing of Clara did not please him. It 
troubled him; why, he did not know. It 
left him extremely uneasy; it jarred upon 
him, as though rough and devoid of har- 
mony, interfering with his thoughts and 
casting a strange spell over him. And 
those steady, obstinate, almost insufferable 
glences; what did they mean? ; 

The simplicity of Aratoff’s nature would 
not allow him to think for a moment that 
he might possibly have moved the strange 
girl’s admiration, that he might have 
awakened in her a feeling of love, a kind- 
He had not as yet found his 

whom he could love and 
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reverently treasured. It was traced in 
water colors and was the work of a friend 
of the sainted lady. As for the likeness, 
all who had known her declared it to be re- 
markable. The same fine profile, the same 
kind, light eyes, the same silken hair, the 
same smile, the same frank expression, he 
would look for in the as yet unfound 
woman of his love. 

And this dark-skinned, rough-haired 
girl, whose upper lip bore at least a sug- 
gestion of masculinity—surely she must 
prove unkind, wild, even gypsy-like. 
(Aratoff could not conjure up a more re- 
pellent adjective.) What could she ever 
be to him? 

But, strive as he might, he could not 
shake off the influence of that gypsy’s song 
and recitation, forbidding though her 
aspect seemed. He could not comprehend 
the strange fascination. He felt thoroughly 
angry with himself. 

Not long before he had read a novel of 
Sir Walter Scott’s. The heroine’s name was 
Clara Mowbray. Krassof, the favorite poet 
of that decade, inscribed to her a poer, 
ending with these words: 

“ Unhappy Clara! Reason-bereft Clara! 
Unhappy Clara Mowbray.” 

Aratoff was familiar with the verses. And 
now they vibrated upon his soul. ‘* Un- 
happy Clara! Reason-bereft Clara!” (It 
was the association suggested by the name 
which had caused him to start with sur- 
prise and emotion when Kupfer first spoke 
to him of Clara Militch.) 

Even Platosha noticed that Jacob, though 
not exactly changed, bore a disturbed look, 
and she diplomatically commenced to sound 
him upon the matinée. She whispered, 
sighed, Icoked him full in the face, then 
narrowly examined his profile, then ponder- 
ingly considered him when his head was 
turned, and, at last, throwing herself on 
her knees, exclaimed: 

‘*ah, Jacob! Now I perceive what ails 
you.” 

** What is it?” asked Jacob. 

** You surely have met, while abroad this 
morning, some charming train-bearer who 
has fascinated vou. (Platonida Ivanovna 
called. all ladies stylishly dressed ‘ train- 
bearers.”) Some very handsome lady, sadly 
given to flirting (mimicing a flirt) with great, 
languishing eyes (making rings in the air 
with her finger). So, not being used to 
such things, you certainly have— But 
what nonsense, Jacob! Mere nonsense 
(drawlingly). Take plenty of ptisan on 
going to bed and you will be cured. Lord 
help the poor boy!” 

She stopped, rose from her chair and left 
the room. Never before had she made 80 
long a speech; and Aratoff thought: ‘‘ My 
aunt, perhaps, is right. Not being accus- 
tomed to it—(Truly this was the first time 
that he had received attentions from the 
fair; at least he had never before been con- 
scious of exciting admiration.)—I must 
not allow this episode to spoil me.” 

He went unconcernedly to his books, 
and, before retiring, drank ptisan upon his 
aunt’s recommendation. He slept soundly, 
undisturbed by dreams of any kind. 

Next day he experimented as usual with 
his camera, quite free from annoying 
thoughts, But toward evening his tran- 
quillity sustained an unexpected and a 
severe shock. 


Vi. 


A messenger brought him a note, penned 
in an uneven feminine hand. It read as 
follows: 

“If you can guess who writes this, and if it 
suits you, come to-morrow, after dinner, to the 
Tversk boulevard, about five Pp. m. and wait. 
You shall not be detained long. Matters of 
importance are concerned. Do not fail.” 

There was no signature; but Aratoff was 
not slow to hit upon his correspondent, 
and the knowledge that it was Clara com- 
pletely unnerved him. “This is absurd,” 
he said, almost aloud. ‘‘An outrageously 
absurd affair; what else? I certainly shall 
not go.” He read the note again, and threw 
it on the floor; then, picking it up, he read 
it for the third time. ‘' Absurd!” he re- 
peated. However, he did not drop it; but, 
folding it carefully, placed it in a drawer. 
He now applied himself to his work, but 
without being able to dissipate his thoughts. 
Suddenly he began to think of Kupfer; and 
here was a relief! He persuaded himself 





that he was expecting him. He felt that 
he wanted to ask him something, or, per- 
haps, to communicate some circumstance. 
But Kupfer did not come. Aratoff took 
up a volume of Pushkin, and, opening it tc 
the letter of Tatiana, read as critically as he 
was able Clara’s recitation of the previous 
afternoon. Surely, he thought, the ‘‘ gypsy” 
has entirely failed to catch its spirit. And 
this arch joker, Kupfer, compares her with 
Rachel and Viardot. 

Disgusted with everything, Aratoff threw 
down the book and went up-stairs to see 
his aunt. Her small, overheated room was 
redolent, as usual, of all-healing, stifling 
herbs. The carpet was strewn with minia- 
ture rugs; and chiffoniéres, lounges, pillows 
and soft furniture so filled up the apart- 
ment that an unaccustomed person would 
have found it difficult to turn and breathe 
freely. She sat by the window, plying her 
needles upon a new scarf for Jacob. (The 
fortieth time, by actual count, that she had 
thus occupied herself!) She raised her eyes 
with a look of surprise when the youth 
entered. It was seldom that he visited her. 
Whenever he wanted anything, he called 
from his study, in his sonorous, musical 
voice: ‘* Aunt Platosha!” and she would 
come at his bidding. She told him to sit 
down, and waited expectantly for his com- 
munication, peering at him over her spec- 
tacles. She did not question him about 
his health; and for once she neglected to 
offer him ptisan, well knowing that he 
had something important on his mind. 

Jacob waited a little, and then spoke. He 
spoke about his mother, aud her life with 
his father; about the manner in which they 
chanced to become acquainted. He already 
knew the circumstances quite well, but he 
found a pleasure just now in inquiring 
about them. To his sorrow, Platosha did 
not seem to care for conversation. She 
answered very briefly,as though suspect- 
ing that Jacob came for some other pur- 
pose. 

‘Certainly !” repeated she, hurriedly, al- 
most snappishly, as her needles fairly flew 
through the web. ‘ Certainly; thy mother 
was a darling; a darling every inch. And 
thy father loved her, as behooves a hus- 
band, truly and honestly, until she was laid 
in her grave. And he never loved 
another woman,” she added, raising her 
voice and taking off her spectacles. 

‘*Wasshe of a timid disposition?” paus- 
ingly asked Aratoff. 

“Certainly; timid. The way it ought 
to be. Itis only of late that bashfulness in 
the fair sex has become more a virtue than a 
fault.” 

‘*Were tbere, then, many such women 
in your times?” 

‘* Yes, there were many. How else could 
itbe? But what doI say? Ofcourse there 
were other kinds; women without shame, 
without prospects, who had no sense of 
their position, and who married fools, as 
they were anxious to do, the poor creatures! 
But, thank Heaven! there have never been 
any such in our family. Can you remem- 
ber having seen any?” 

Aratoff said nothing, but rose and left the 
chamber. Platonida Ivanovns gazed after 
his retreating figure, shook her head, re- 
sumed her spectacles, and proceeded with 
her knitting. But the work often dropped 
from her hands, while her head sank on her 
breast, as though she were deeply absorbed 
in thought. 

And Aratoff sat until late in the night, 
pondering, with a kind of angry feeling, on 
the note from the “ gypsy,” and speculating 
on the possible outcome of a meeting with 
her; a meeting to which he surely was 
wanting to go! During the night her 
image disturbed him. He saw her eyes, 
either half closed, or wide open; and their 
gaze fell unflinchingly upon him; while her 
marble features, with their commanding ex- 
pression, formed a weird, though fascinat- 
ing dream picture. Next morning, he once 
more impatiently expected Kupfer. Two 
or three times he sat down to write to him. 
He accomplished nothing during the whole 
day, and occupied himself with pacing up 
and down his room. Not for a single 
moment did he admit the possibility of his 
keeping this foolish appointment. But, 
when half past four o’clock came, after hav- 
inr eaten a hurried dinner, he donned his 
overcoat, took his hat, stealthily left the 
house, and in a moment found himself 





walking rapidly toward the Tversk boule. 
vard. r 
[To be continued next week.] 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies,” Tue Inperenpent, New York. 





DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
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Upper word, heat; next, to form a plot; next, 
coverings for places without roofs; next, to be- 
long; next, a place where a kind of drink is 
made ; next, to write upon ; last, to reflect. The 
diagonal, from right to left, a pleasant state of 
mind ; from left to right, to contend. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
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First Diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, from; 3, 
favor ; 4, abbreviation of a month ; 5, a vowel. 

Second Diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a song 
of two parts; 3, to the full; 4, not young; 5, a 
vowel. 

The whol e word, with elegance. 


HOUR-GLASS, 
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Upper line, collects ; second, on the sea shore ; 
next, having eaten; middle letter, a vowel; next, 
most distant ; inhuman ; a versel which floats in 
theair. The center word, detestable. 


BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead anything of liquids not still, and 
leave the sound of an animal ; behead again, and 
leave in debt; behead again, and leave part of a 
bird. 

2. Behead to seize, and leave a rough file; be- 
head again, and leave a small serpent. 

8. Behead Oriental, and leave behind a ship; 
behead aguin, and leave severe in look or manner ; 
behead again, and leave threefold. . 

4. Behead a rupture or quarrel, and leave to 
arrive at ; behead again, and leave one of two. 

5. Behead to mix intimately, and leave to grant 
for temporary use ; behead again, and leave the 
close. 

6. Behead a sudden and short blaze, and leave 
a whip; behead again, and leave a tree. 

7. Behead mercy, and leave running; behead 
again, a unit. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Transpose a piece of uncultivated ground, 
and make an order of soldiers prepared for a 
march, 

2. Transpose the highest point, and make a 
spice ; also, arrived. 

8. Transpose a certain amount of paper, and 
make a country gentleman. 

4. Transpose the opening of day, and make 
secure against loss. 

5. Transpose wretchedness, and make re- 
nown. 

6. Transpose to load, and make barren. 

7. Transpose to take out of a vessel, and make 
correct. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 2p. 
HIDDEN GENERALS. 

Sherman, Howard, Porter, Foster, Lander, 
Lee, Sheridan, Grant, Burnside, Doubleday, 
Magruder, Jackson, Bragg, Hancock, Pope, 
Beauregard, Hills, Banks, Early, Macdowell. 

CROSS PUZZLE. 
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Selections. 
A SHEPHERDESS IN MORA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF H, M. KING OSCAR 
U, BY FREDERICK PETERSON, 


Deer in the woods the winds are sighing, and 
Waterfalls murmur in and 





Lonely at night in silent shadows here— 
Over the lofty Mora meadows 
Watching my flock I wander, here— 
Wander and sing at will where’er I go, 

: —Scandinavian. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN PAST TIMES, 


ap. Racene Ronen Coss writes of her 
school days some interesting paragraphs: 

‘‘All the pupils—25 or 26in oe neem 
daughters of men of some standing, mostly 
country gentlemen, members of Parliament, 
and offshoots of the Peerage. There were 
several heiresses among them. But all this 
fine human material was deplorably wasted, 
everything being taught in the inverse 
ratio of its true importance. At the bottom 
of the scale were Morals and Religion, and 
at the top were Music and Dancing; miser- 
ably poor music, too, of the Italian school 
then in vogue, and generally performed ina 
showy and tasteless manner on harp or piano. 
No account was taken of the pupils’ ability 
to learn music or not. ‘‘Lastly” continues 
Miss Cons, ‘‘as I have said, in point of 
importance came our Religious instruction. 
Our well-meaning schoolmistresses thought 
it was obligatory on them to teach us some- 
thing of the kind, but, being very obviously 
altogether worldly women themselves, they 
were puzzled how to carry out their inten- 
tions. They marched us to church every 
Sunday when it did not rain, and they made 
us on Sunday mornings repeat the Collect and 
Catechism; but beyond these exercises of 
body and mind, it was hard for them to see 
what to do for our spiritual welfare. One 
Ash Wednesday, I remember, they provided 
us with a dish of salt fish; and, when this 
was removed to make room for the roast 
mutton, they addressed us in a short dis- 
course, setting forth the merits of fasting, 
and ending by the remark that they left us 
free to take meat or not, as we pleased, but 
that they hoped we should fast ; ‘it would be 





good for our souls AND OUR FIGURES!’ 


‘*Each morning we were bound publicly 
to repeat a text out of certain little books 
called ‘ Daily Bread’ left in our bedrooms 
and always scanned iu frantic haste while 
‘doing ya our hair at the glass, or 
gabbled aloud by one damsel so occupied 
while her room fellow (there were never 
more than two in each chamber) was splash- 
ing about, behind the screen,in her bath. 
Down, when the prayer-bell rang, both were 
obliged to hurry, and breathlessly to await 
the chance of being called on first to repeat 
the text of the day, the penalty for 
oblivion being the loss of a‘ card.’ Then 
came a chapter of the Bible, read verse by 
verse among us; and then our books were 
shut, and a solemn question was asked. On 
one occasion, I remember, it was: ‘What 
have you just been reading, Miss S———?” 
Miss (now a lady of high rank 
and fashion, whose small wits had been 
wool vathering) peeped surreptitiously into 
her Bible again, and then responded, with 
just confidence: ‘The First Epistle, ma’am, 
of General Peter.’ 

‘It is almost needless to add that the 
heterogeneous studies pursued in this helter- 
skelter fashion, were of the smallest possible 
utility in later life, each acquirement bei: 
of the shallowest and most imperfect kind, 
and all real education worthy of the name 
having to be begun on our return home, after 
we had been pronounced ‘finished.’ Mean- 
while the strain on our mental powers of 
getting through daily, for six months at a 
time, this mass of ill arranged and miscel- 
laneous lessons, was, I firmly believe, far 
greater and more injurious than any stress 
of preparation for examination now borne 
by the fortunate young women who, ata fifth 
of the cost, obtain in our day the very best 
and most solid instruction at the institutions 
of the Public Day School Company, and at 
the Colleges of Somerville and Lady aret 
Hall, Girton and Newnham.” 








A CANNIBAL SNAKE. 


I senp the following brief history of a 
snake’s meal off another about his equal 
in bulk. ‘ 

Some years since I was amused at the 
conduct of asmall, triangular-headed snake, 
about ten inches long, that I encountered in 
a road, who coiled himself and struck at 
me as if to dispute my progress. He was 
a pretty little fellow, gray spotted, and I 
picked him up, and, carrying him home, 
deposited him ina small fish globe, with 
sand and stones in the bottom. Here he 


snake, shorter, but rather in diam- 
eter than my pet, and we ded to place 
the two together. ly had the new- 
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family and neighbors, and we watched 

rocess for several hours. He coiled ee 
ower part of his body around his prey at 
the distance of an inch or two from his 
jaws, sq tightly that it seemed almost to 
cut it in two, and then appeared to curl 
himself together and force the portion be- 
tween the coil and his jaw down his throat. 
When that portion was ingested, he took 
a fresh hold lower down, and repeated the 
action. The black snake disappeared quite 
rapidly, unti] the amount swallowed dis- 
tended and stiffened the other, so that he 
could not hold it with acoil. After this 
the process was slow and tedious, appar- 
ently being mainly carried on by alternate 
retractions of the jaws, and it took nearly 
half an hour to dispose of the last inch, 
which was, of course, very small. Finally 
he succeeded, and lay stretched out, a sin- 
gular-looking specimen, his outline dis- 
torted by the convolutions of the reptile he 
had swallowed, which could plainly be 
traced through his distended skin. He lay 
quiet for several days, and apparently di- 
gested the greater portion of it. I never 
fed him again, and finally turned him 
loose, his parting salute being a vicious at- 
tack upon my boot.—C. F. Crenorg, in 
‘* Nature.” 


IF YOUR COUGH IS GROWING 
MORE TROUBLESOME. 


If you are losing flesh and strength, and are be- 
ginning to have night-sweats, or any of the well- 
known and alarming symptoms that indicate pul- 
monary trouble, write to Drs. Starkey and Palen, 
1109 Girard St.. Philadelphia, stating your case 








. clearly, and ask their opinion as to your condi- 


tion, and whether they have treated similar cases 
with their new Vitalizing Remedy. It will cost 
you nothing, as they make no charge for consul- 
tations, Tney will, at the same time that they re- 
ply to your inquiries, furnish you with such 
documents and reports of cases as will enable 
you to determine whether, in your own case, & 
cure is possible. 





PISO'’S CURE FOR . 


A peste My te ALL ELSE FAILS, 
ST Oise in tie. "Bold by druggists. 3 


CONSUMPTION. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON 81., RRoox.yy, N.Y. 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-| 
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is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 





_ Wanamaker & Brown, 


OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEALERS IN 


FINE WALL PAPERS |{ 


WINDOW SHADES. 
NOVELTIES IN PAPIER 
MACHE BRONZES. 
S37 BROADWAY, 
Corner 13th Street, New York. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
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INVALUABLE FOR 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hoarse- 
ness. Piles, Sere Eyes, Sore Feet, etc., etc. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND’S EXTRACT COM 


BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


POND’S EXTRACT......50c., $1.00, $1.75. 








Toilet Cream........$1 00;Catarrh Cure........ $ 75 
Dentifrice...........  5O0|Plaster.......... +++» 
Lip Salve............ 25| Inhaler (Glass mean 
Toilet Soap (8 Cakes) be Nasal a... 3 
Ointment.........+.. Medicated per.. 25 
adies, a id pages 18, 8,1 2 a Sh br our New Book, 

w ch acco: our preparation. 
Sent free on vapplication.” 

t2” Our New Paw m HisToRY OF OUR 


z , WIT 
PR ARATIONS, Sant FREE’ ON APPLICATION TO 


PUND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


J.8S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Have raade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 
sigus; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises a)l the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE- 
PLACES, and they are now pre. 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public. 


30 West 23d Street. 
ORIGINAL STUDENT LAMP. 


KLEEMANN’S PATENT. The best read 
ing lampin the world. Buy none unless 
it has Kleemann’s and my name on the 
chimney holder. 

For sale by the trade and 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 
China, Glase, Fancy Goods, Toys, 
29 to 33 Park Place, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


a Art Til 











J.G. & J. F. LOW, Chelsea, Mass. 
REPRESENTED BY 
New York Caryl Gok Agt., No. 9 EK. i7th St. 
Eienge, Hengy,piboice ai and Se wakes a 
« ~~ LI C, 8. Rankin & So., | West earl St. 
by sole. Wi A. 3. nden re Co., Bank 8 
etroit. Wm. Wright. Fort St. w. 


Balth m, Hayward & Euteninens, Ninth St, 
altimore, Baltimore Mante) Co., North H Bowerd St. 


Louisville, J V, Escott & Sons, 3, Fourt are 
St. Louis, * Beidel & Schoenie, 80. Fift 
sm ee, Mathew Bros. Sernbusste., East Water 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


eas tained 





SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Dlustrated Cata 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W. C. YOUNG *Praitipecrnia, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
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The Greatest throug Cat. Une 


OF THE WORLD. 


The Burlington Route (C., B. & Q. R, BR.) runs 


and St, Joseph, Chicago and Atchison, Chicago and 
Dubuque, Chicago and Sioux City, Chicago and To- 
peka, Peoria and Council Biuffs, Peoria and Kansas 
City, Peoria and St. Louis, St. Louis and Omaha, St. 
Louis and St. Paul, and Kansas City and Denver. 
Direct connection made at each of its several western 
termini for San Francisco, Portland, City of Mexico, 
and all points in the Great States and Territories 
west of Chicago. Its roadbed, consisting of 5,000 miles 
of steel track, together with its unparalleled equip- 
ment, is as perfect as the adoption of every modern 
improvement and device can make it. Tickets and 
rates via, or ceneral information regarding, the Bur- 
lington Route, can be had upon application to any rail- 
road or steamship agent in the United] States or 
Canada, or to 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Parties will leave New York 
Thursday, Nov. Gth, 1884, and Thursday, 
Jan. Sth, 1885. 
FOR 


TWO GRAND WINTER TRIPS 


CALIFORNIA. 


Two Months’ ourn at ‘the Klegant HOTEL DEL 
MONTE, OMONT EREY. Additional time at San Fran. 

sco, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, San Gabriel, San 
Deter we. SF Supplementary Excursion to the Sand- 

ic 

Send for Teentatine Circular, 


WwW. RAYMOND, 
240 Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 
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AM BLAKE, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE. HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 
located on the crest of Murray Hill, near A. New 








York Centrai and Hudson Ri ver Railroad sta 
All rooms en suite, most of “them havi po 
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HORTICULTURE FOR THE BOYS. 
CLOSING UP THE YEAR. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 











Tue boys came out with hoes over their shoul- 
ders, marching single file, and putting on great 
horticultural airs. 

**Put away your hoes, boys! It only does 
harm to dig and hoe now. Everything, almost, 
is anxious for peace and has begun tq prepare 
for Winter. The strawberries still want your 
hoes to cut off runners ; and it will do the rasp- 
berries good to keep the ground stirred a while 
longer. But growth should not any longer be 
stimulated. What is wanted now is to get 
everything ripe.” 

** We can’t ripen things ; can we?” 

** We can help the wood to ripen, and the buds 
to ripen for next year’s growth,” 

* That’s funny. What is ripe wood ?” 

* Wood that is not sott and spongy and easily 
frozen ; good solid wood, that, when the Winter 
frosts ccme, will not be spoiled.” 

‘*How can we help it to get ripe ?” 

‘*Stop hocing and digging, that’s one thing. 
Then trim out the useless shoots, and set all 
the sap of the tree at work in fewer limbs. 
See these pear shoots, soft and not half 
ripe; and they are not needed; so we will cut 
them off. But too much cutting will make dor- 
mant buds start to grow; and that will make 
more soft wood, and matters will be worse than 
ever.” 

** What are dormant buds?” 

** Buds asleep; buds that are made to grow 
next year, but can be forced to grow this year if 
needed.” 

** But what are next year’s buds made now for, 
a year ahead of time?” 

‘Look here. Do you see, on this pear’s limbs, 
snugly set in the sockets or axils of the leaves, 
these little brown cones? They are buds made 
ahead of time, and all ready for next Spring. 
The leaves now on the trees will fall, and 
all Winter the trees will be bare. Then, 
in April, when warm days com4, these buds will 
swelland grow into leaves. And these round 
ones, not so sharp as the others, will expand 
into blossoms.” 

** Why, then, we can tell now, in September, 
1884, whether the pear trees will blossom finely 
or at all, in 1885,” 

**Yes ; and so you can tell about all the trees.” 

‘* Why is Nature in such a hurry?” 

‘Oh! If your papa didn’t buy you a coat and 
pants before you got out of bed, you would hardly 
be ready for your morning play. Nature never 
puts off. She is like your grandma’s knitting, 
and your mamma’s sewing.” 

“Are the trees going to blossom nicely next 
year?” 

Scampering about the lawns the boys brought 
back word that in 1885 there would be a splendid 
blossom for pears, cherries, apples and plums. 
One reason for such abundant buds is that the 
frost in June killed a large part of this year’s 
fruit. If the trees had had all that fruit to 
grow and ripen, they would not have had 
strength to make so much preparation for next 
year. 

**Is it hard work to ripen fruit?” aske 1 Bert. 
‘*Tt's easy eating it,” 

“You'd better try your hand at it.” 

* Well, Papa, you said we could help.” 

“You have helped the trees a good deal in re- 
lieving them of their loads. But you would be 
surprised if you knew how busy everything in 
the air and earth is just now at maturing and 
getting things ready for Winter. The sunshine, 
even, is different from what it was in the earlier 
months, In Spring the light was fuller of what 
are called the blue rays. In Summer there was 
more of the yellow, and now there is more of 
the red.” 

“TI didn’t know there were different sun- 
shines.” 

“The sunshine does all the work, or superin- 
tends it all. In Spring it has seeds to sprout 
under ground, and roots to wake up, and every- 
thing, everywhere, toset going. That is done by 
the blue in the sunshine. In Summer the growth 
is carried on by the yeliow im the suushine. In 
Autumn everything is ripened by the red rays. 
You aren’t of half so much importance as you 
think. Nature works for herself. The pears 
and beans wonld never exist any more if they 
didn’t get their seed ripe. The pears know they 
will soon die, and they must sow seeds to make 
future pear trees.” 

* But we are here ; and so weet the advantage 
of what is done,” said Fritz. 

*‘ Not # bit of it, unless you work, too... Bus for 
our work, nine-tenths of all these trees and bushes 
and hedges would be dead in ten years, ard not 
enough left to fved. your catbirds.. Twenty-five 
years would make it a wilderness; and fifty 





would ture it.into a forest.” 





“I'd like to know,” said Fritz, why it is that | 





the bushes and trees all turn red, gold, purple 
and other fine colors in Antamn. *Tisn’t frost, 
because there hasn’t been any frost.” 

‘*No, my boy ; itis, first of all, Nature’s strug- 
gle for beauty. Each day there is a atruggle, 
not only for existence, as Mr. Darwin saysjbut 
a struggle for adornment. The trees are like 
folks ; they like finery. It’s the feeling in Nature— 
the loving, the wishing. But the bright colors 
are a sign of ripeness; just as brightness and 
cheeriness indicate the perfect age of a right 
sortof person. Old people are not always ruddy- 
hearted and ripe ; so they do not look like Octo- 
ber. But almost all old people love warm, rich 
colors, They like sunsets and rosy fires. In 
October, as I told you before, the red, or heat 

y, predominates in the atmosphere, as it hur- 
ries up the ripening of seed.” 

“Now, off with you, and read your histories 
for a while and leave me to my studies.” 

I heard Fritz muttering to himself as he 
went: * Leaf, leaf; leaves, leaves; leaves on 
trees; leaves in books. Most the same thing. 
Folks get all their ideas out of things.” 

The nights were growing chillier and the days 
were getting short. Red and gold predominated 
in the foliage. Buffam pears were a glory of 
saffron and searlet. Virginia creeper was 
strewing the lawn under the ash with fire that 
doesn’t burn. Old people wrapped the mid-day 
about them in quiet satisfaction and grumbled 
about the nights. Sounds out of the valley 
came clearer, and, above all, the rattle of wagons 
loaded for market. 

The boys rubbed their eyes, and thought it 
early at six o’clock. Melon rinds were on the 
barn floor, and the hens went around en disha- 
bille. The prouder cnes hid till their feathers 
should grow. Blackbirds gathered in great 
crowds and held synods in the ash and maple 
groves, Belated catbirds in the hedges cried : 
Going, going, gone! like unevoived auctioneers, 

“Boys,” I said, ** it feels like frost ; and a frost 
we shall soon have. So we have no chance for 
delay. The plants must be gotten ready for the 
conservatory, and the roots into the cellar, and 
the fruit all into the fruit room.” 

“Plants first. We'll bring the pots.” 

“Tl cut the labels,” eried Fritz. ‘*‘ When’ll 
we start?” 

“We will first prepare these potted plants that 
have been set under the trees without shifting, 
All we have to do with these Dwarf Oranges, 
Hibiscus, etc., is to prune a little to make them 
shapely, then clean the pots and set them inside, 
A few of them—like lantanas and heliotropes— 
need shifting to larger pots. But we must not use 
very large pots; only one size larger.” 

“Why, Papa?” 

‘*Because we shall get less growth and blos- 
som. The pots must be pretty full of roots be- 
fore we get bloom.” 

‘Now for the Geranium bed. We have al- 
most enough of young plants from the cuttings 
we made. But I wish to save a few of the finest 
of the old plants. Break up some of the cracked 
pots; put three or four pieces in the bottom of a 
pot and on top a few handsful of dirt.” 

‘‘Where shall I get the dirs?” 

‘‘Out of the pile of rotted turfs and old barn- 
yard waste.” 

‘*Why don’t you take a bigger pot?” 

‘Don’t need it. The plants will do as well in 
pots as small as you can crowd them into. Be- 
sides, big pots fill up the conservatory, and are 
heavy to handle. Many people make this mis- 
take.” 

“Now I will prepare this plant for potting. 
First cut back each limb close down to the cen- 
ter, leaving a few leaves on each branch. Then 
cut or pull off all dry or defective leaves. Do 
this before digging at all. The plant is now 
about one foot in diameter and very shapely- 
Now take your trowel, and, with the back of it 
toward the plant, mark a circle about the diame- 
terof your pot—a little less, Throw the dirt out 
following that circle and throw it fromthe plant , 
the back of the trowe) always tothe plant. Have 
your knife ready and sharp to cut any root that 
crosses the circle. Don’t pull ordig atit, but cu; 
jt smoothly, After a while, you see, we have a 
ball of dirt, with the plant roots in it, in the hole. 
Lift it very carefully, and set in the prepared pot ; 
just so. Now fill in with fine dirt, and ease it 
down around the roots, and last of all crowd the 
dirt tight. The job, you see, isdone. You ma, 
take it to the veranda and wet it thoroughly. 

In a few days we will set it in the house.” 

“That's nice, anyhow, Papa. May I dig one?” 

“Yea; sir. You may each pick out one when [ 
am through, and if you succeed I will keep them 
for you in the conservatory through Winter, 
Dablias and gladioli are to be dug after a frost. 
We will put the dahlias in a dry place, where 
there is no danger of frost, and the gladioli in 
a still dryer, warmer place. 

“Bat, Papa, [ve read about hanging gerani- 
ums up in a cellar head downward; and that 

they will come out all right in the Spring.” 

**¥es; there is a great-deal of nonsense pub- 
lished. Once in a hundred times partial succes® 

can be had that way.” 

“What are you going to do with my tender 
roses?” 

“We will take up s few of the most tender 


the rest we will hill up very high with dirt ; the 
smaller ones, cover sli but the very tip.” 

“TI wish, said Phillip, ‘I might have a few of 
my lilies for Winter.” 

“So we can have them, and will. Dig out two 
of the Longiflorum sort, and pot them for mid- 
winter, and two of the Candiaum fi ter bios- 
som. Set them, for the present, the pot- 
ting bench, outside the shed. They must be kept 
dry until quite late in the Winter.” 

** Please give me some hyacinths, Papa,” asked 
Herbert. ‘ : 
“You shall have a half dozen potted for you. 
I have a half bushel of fine bulbs in the cellar, 
dug in July.” 

‘Why not grow them in the vases, in water?” 
asked Fritz.” 

“* Because it needs care that, even then, does not 
always secure success ; besides, it ruins the bulbs.’’ 
** Now, boys, for my share of the conservatory 
plants. Come and help me dig these nice lilac 
bushes out of the little hedge, where I grow 
young ones. These are compact Deutzia gracilis 
and a few spireas. These I shall set away in the 
cellar till midwinter ; then pot them and water 
them, and you will see something fine—May in 
January.” 

“I remember,” said Fritz, ‘that you had some 
last Winter.” 

“Through with the plants, we will begin 
apple-picking next. But I must not forget thore 
grandest products of our climate, pumpkins and 
squashes. Ca}l Freeman, and tell himg to hitch 
White Lady in the wagon.” 

Our next move was to gather a load, as ar- 
ranged. 

‘Handle them like eggs, every one,” I said, 
“*Most people are careful with everything but 
these noble fruits. Lay them gently in the wagon, 
on straw, stems all on.” 

We carried them to the house, and placed them 
in an up-stairs dry store-room—thirty large, 
golden pumpkins and as many Hubbard 
squashes, 

‘* More good living in them than in anything 
else, except apples and potatoes,” I said. And 
all agreed. 

Out of the store-room I took my last pumpkin, 
of 1883, and Mamma had it cooked for the boys. 

‘* The idea,” said Uncle Forbes, “ the idea of a 
pumpkin keeping a whole year. We vsed to 
pitch em about with a dung fork; and none on 
*em kept over beyond January.” 

“It’s a new cross-breed kind, Uncle,” I said. 
“Buti you stuck a pitch-fork into it and then 
flung it about, in and out of wagon, I guess you 
could keep it from lasting a year.” 

Beets, turnips, onions, and a few salsify and 
parsnips, covered in dirt in the cellar, followed 
by a few loads of Late Rose and White Elephant 
potatoes—these made a feeling of comfort in the 
house, 

Mamma couldn’t help coming out to help gath- 
er things, aud the boys cackled and disputed like 
the blackbirds. 

‘A farmer without a good vegetable garden 
is a goose,” suid Fritz. 

“Then we have flocks of geese, my boy.” 

All the sunsets were red and cozy, and the 
mornings rosy, as we went to apple-picking. 
Fritz proudly picked up the twelve-foot ladder, 
and declared himself fully capable of picking all 
the Pound Sweets, as the trees are low-branched, 
as all heavy fruit should be. Why do you have 
all your Pound Sweets out of the orchard, and in 
open lawns, Papa?” 

“So that they shall become balls of gold 


and as sweet as the honey in those hives, Oh! 

the sun knows how to make honey-cells and to 
fill them, too. Such apples, grown in an orch- 
ard, are not worth much for food.” 

Phil chose the Hubbardston ¥ onesuch,and soon 
was hid in the branches. Drop, drop went the 
apples into the baskets. 

“Hold on there, lads, right sharp. 
not picking apples. That is spoiling them.” 

“Why, we only toss them a foot or two.” 

**Yes ; but suppose you toss the eggs a foot or 
two when you gather them. Why, that =e 
them. And ing — ig see or keop all 
not 


the w days of October. The boys had 
pte 6 1 a , chzerier, for their horti- 
culture. They had seen something of books, 


To get their eyes open; that is the first busi 
nesa with education. Nine days for a kitten- 


a boy, is about the rule. 
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the paper, and poney two or weeks previous 


to the expira’ that no loss of numbers may 


of the Hom o aa t eipt 
aie BART ot pbecrins for or money 


tsgee ae are © eee by 
th in th yd te of 
the’ change tn the date of et on, the litte ye 


Ww. 
ade the first or second week after the ~~. 44 
rr] pate But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by me sil. 
Mesere. SAR POOF LOW & O0O., No. 188 Fleet 
are our te in London to receive subscriptions 
and ad ents, 


THE [NDEPEN DENT, 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


Oren first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish. upon application, a list of such pub 
icati and clubbing rates of same. 


P.O. Box 2787, 














RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
eae to the ineh, 200 lines to the column.) 


i cca el Le Pages Business fipepe 
ges Ghee ogathaje 8 | fear: *tomithi fe sfc 
(twelve “ ree B = toeive = “pies 
(ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








2561 Broadway. rind York. 





$2 (1312) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 9, 1884. 

















IVORY 
SUAP 


99% Pure. 


Will not injure anything. 








Free of charge. A full mae cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one woe po get itof their grocer, 
if mx two-cent sta Wentio are sent to 
Procter & Gamble. Gincinnat ntion this paper, 








WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine French China and best Porcelaia at Low Prices 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 pieces...... 814 Ov 
Fine White French Chins Opaee Seta, 100 
Gold band China Tea Sets. 4 pieces. one White 7 60 
Richly Decorated China Ten! p= Sg pleces........ 13 60 
Decorated Chamber Seta pleces, @4. O& ; White.. 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Nets, all 1 — and designs......90 00 
Decorated Parlor and brass Hanging Lamps, etc... 6 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODs. 
Tllustrated Catalogue and List mailed free on 
eppiioation, aBLRY and in formation furnished. 
Cc. L. HADL BY, iwt ‘Ts Deeper Institute, 


hey 
Orders eet and | P oak V. jar or Steamer f e 
charge . 0. D., or on receipt of P. 0. M. Or 


Church Furnaces 


Of our large variety of heaters our 
NEW DOME WROUGHT [RON FURNACES 


are best adapted % for heating public bgidings, With 
Reowy cast iron fire pote and pla 

they pire an immense volume of 5 aes will work 

light drauchts; burn ; very 

simple and easily managed. I your church needs 

new furnaces sendtous. We makes ie © epectatty f this 

close ¢ of work, and offer epectal terms com. 


“BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


__ BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. REW YORE. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK. 








Branch Warehouses . 
87 Jonn &t., New York, and 
197 Lake 8t., loago. 


Hy drante 
e 


ORKS FOUNDED Ix 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
hon by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris Fronee, ip 
1867; Vien: 


na, Austria, ’ ip 
1873 ; and pemtenaia Exhi 
> bition. 1n7e S a 








27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for atalogue. BOSTON. 


a WEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Le BOSQUET BROS, 75 Unien St., Beston. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 




















MOY RTE BE, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Manufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
XN. B —Correspondence solicited from Architects and per 
sons building. 


Mention The Independent, 





“ BIXBY’S ROYAL POLISH” 


FOR LADIES’ SHOES, 
The only Glee Dressing that Neftens Leather 
‘“BIXBY’S BEST BLACKING” 
FOR GENTS’ BOOTS, 


ufactured by 
Ss. M. BIXBY & CoO., 
4 and 176 Washioston St... NEW YORK. 


STUDEBAKER oe seers aaa fand rt thet their 


Palace Repository. 2%3 State 


Wagons with Cast or peum. 
GxxIns, TRUSS AXLES. 


pe 14. Mowo we LDER SProx the cot a 
worid, swe orues. 0) 
8 poe Bouts Bac tind 








A Combined Polish and Leather Preservative, man- 








MesPOTT'S SAD IRON 
COLD HN 


| i Py 
“ADVANTAG ES : 


DOUBLE POINTED IRON BOTH WAYS 
BEST 5! "0 CHEAP 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 


HAROWARE TRADE 















METALLIC SHINGLES. 





















B5.50 .tiare | SO 


| eae Tr CAL Mi 


SHONINC 

















a teereneeny Pure. 


varies. More scomomictl than 


sed: ae tat heat va Se 2 


ders. Sold 





TRY 


LAWINS: 
FOR WASHING. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


DA 
Send stamp for illustrated cate- 











BELLS. 
MENEELY BEI.L FOUNDRY 


ties. Chureh Chapel, Bho shook, Fare Alarm 
and other beils ; also Chimes waa ‘Peale 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
en sctter Belt , a Lene 


Co. 

Grist ec scies 
oer of Pons use. 
X¥ WARRANTED. logue free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


lg cg 
rong ee ‘ 

















.. Baltimore. Ma. 





“4 


HOLE, OR 
CM ears saan aatiiian. He, 








“ JAPANESE.” eee 3 
HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, “s 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED erga Bion { 
25 Park Place, New York.. Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 18 








“Tan Inparaxpans” Panes, $1 AnD 83 Romz Sraxst 






